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In today’s leisure-packed life, a man has a real need for casual 
footwear. And your near-by Douglas dealer can help 

you meet that need in fine fashion with a new “Ruff ’n’ Buck” 
style. In a phrase, these are the season’s best wearing, 

best looking casual shoes. Featuring a remarkably soft new 
leather with a shag finish, they provide more comfort 
per foot, more smart styling per dollar than you 

get from any informal shoes anywhere. (The youthful 


blucher and unique three-in-one style shown 


/ Style G4350 
The “‘Snap-Strap.” 
Blue Suede. Also 
available in black smooth 
leather, yellow shammy 
suede and natural suede 
— all with three 
interchangeable straps. 


here come in seyeral other colors.) 


5 Free You get these 
Rue al Buck interchangeable straps to give 
you three different styles for 
the price of one! Unsnap one 

‘ strap, snap on another and © 
Styles sess a have a “sharp” 
new style without removing 


78° to *14°° most styles voor spe 


W.L. Douglas Shoe Company, Nashville, Tenn. — A subsidiary of General Shoe Corporation 
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DO YOU REALLY 
WANT SUCCESS 
IN BUSINESS— 


-AND WILL YOU 
PAY THE PRICE? 


Success and security come to the man who 
has “trained ability.’ Specialized ability com- 
mands promotion. Business is glad to pay— 
and pay well for real ‘“‘know-how.” 

So—if you are the man who wants success 
in business, we urge you to immediately take 
stock of yourself.If an opening should occur, 
either in the company who now employs you 
or with another company —a job which would 


: ; : It’s true—there’s always room at the top for the 
be a definite promotion with more money—could : > e 


trained man. 


you fill it? Dox’ 
t delay. MAIL THE COUPON NOW. 
If so, you are fortunate. If not, you had better eed 
do something about it, or be satisfied to stay at | TAF agp 
your present salary level. oo Dp sPORTATIOy 


Fortunately, there is something you can do 
about it—if you will pay the price of investing 
leisure hours. You can, in your spare time at 
home, quickly, economically, and thoroughly, 
without interference with your present work, pre- 
pare yourself for a brighter future—more money 
and a better job. 

For nearly 50 years LaSalle has been helping 
ambitious men and women help themselves. Dur- 
ing that time we have enrolled 
more than 1,380,000 students— 
helping them on their way to 
more money—a better job. 

We believe we can help you too. 
The coupon is for your conven- 


ience. We suggest that you check HC Accounting ~ asta Fe 
the career of your choice and mail g Oo lew | LaSalle Extension University 
h tod B bar - ae pgree A Correspondence Institution 
the: coupon today: ya C1 Traffic and... || Dept.saosea, 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5; It 
mail, and without obligation, we a i Business Please send me your FREE illustrated booklet describing 
will send you full information on Management the course of training I have checked. 
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UST about everybody agrees it 
looks like another down-to-the- 
wire dogfight in the National 
League this season. Which of the 
four or five contending clubs 
makes it may depend upon what 
happens to “The Four Question 
Marks of the National League 
Race”—Ted Kluszewski, Roy Cam- 
panella, Warren Spahn and Robin 
Bobs It’s our lead story for 
May, and Roger Kahn writes it. 


“NHE Case Against Hank Green- 
berg” is one of the hottest, and 
one of the most puzzling, stories 
in baseball today. Why is Cleve- 
land so down on this personable, 
smart, articulate executive, who, 
not many years ago, was one of the 
greatest players in the game? Gor- 
don Cobbledick tries to find the 
answers ... Wait until you see the 
pictures (including full color!) 
that go with our story on Karol 
Fageros, the new glamour queen of 
tennis . . . And the pictures that 
illustrate our big feature on Bing 
Crosby’s Op: n, the most celebrity- 
packed, exiting golf tournament 
of the year ... And still more 
pictures—of “The Penn Relays.” 


PEOPLE seem to be taking it for 

granted that, because he’s only 
22, Floyd Patterson will be the 
heavyweight champion for the next 
ten years. In an exclusive Sport 
story, ex-champ Joe Louis, who 
ought to know, says it isn’t so easy, 
and examines thoughtfully Floyds 
chances of hanging on to the rich- 
est title in sports ... This is the 
month Sporr publishes the results 
of its annual poll of the big-league 
ballplayers’ predictions on the pen- 
nant races .,. The Speciat is on 
Lou Boudreau, the manager who 
can’t stand losing. but has to. 
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“REALLY, OLD BOY, YOU AREN’T SUPPOSED TO BUILD THAT 
SORT OF THING IN AMERICA, Y’KNOW.?”? 


The unforgivable thing, of course, is this: The new Corvette not only looks delightful 
and rides like the Blue Train—but it also is quite capable of macerating the competition 
out on the road circuits. 

This dual nature is the classic requirement before you can call a pretty two-seater 
a sports car. And properly so, for this is an honorable name, and only a vehicle with 
race-bred precision of handling, cornering and control can make a mortal driver feel 
quite so akin to the gods. 

Unlike the gentleman above, who has been a little slow in catching up with current 
events, most sports car people are becoming aware that the Corvette is truly one of 
the world’s most remarkable cars. Because it does two disparate things outstandingly 
well: It provides superbly practical motoring, with every luxury and convenience your 
heart might covet, and accompanies this with a soul-satisfying ferocity of performance. 

We could recite the full specifications. But if you are the kind of driver who is 
meant for a Corvette, you'll want to find out firsthand—and that, sir, would be our 
pleasure! . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 288-cubic-inch V8 engine with single four-barrel carburetor, 220 h.p. (four other engines* range to 
283 h.p. with fuel injection). Close-ratio three-speed manual transmission standard, with special Powerglide automalic drive* 


- dvailable on-all but maximumeperformance engines. Choice of:removable: hard top or power-operated fabric top, Power-Lifi 


windows.* Instruments tricludé 6000 r.p.m. tachometer, oil pressure gauge and ammeter. *Optional ai extra apst. 
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By FRANK GRAHAM, JR. 


One of the reasons Jackie Robinson gave for retiring from baseball was his desire to 
spend more time with his wife, Rachel, above. and children at his Connecticut home. 


The Same Old Jackie Robinson 


This was a school auditorium in 
Eastchester, N.Y., and the guests who 
had assembled for the community 
Sports Night program filed out of the 
principal’s office and down the aisle 
to take seats behind a pair of micro- 
phones at the front of the hall. “This,” 
said one of them, “is the first time 
I’ve ever been in a principal’s office 
without being in trouble.” The audi- 
ence, as many kids as adults, clapped 
enthusiastically as they recognized 
the celebrities: Tommy Henrich, “Old 
Reliable” himself; red-haired Vin 
Scully, the Voice of the Dodgers; Bill 
Grieve, 18 years an American League 
umpire. Then the wave of applause 
doubled and redoubled and the kids 
were screeching and the grown-ups 
were standing up to get a better look 
at the heavy-muscled man with the 
surprisingly gray hair and the familiar 
pigeon-toed walk bringing up the 
rear of the parade. They hadn’t known 
he was coming but they knew who 
he was the second they saw him and 
they cheered like an Ebbets Field 
doubleheader crowd for the man who 
was making the hottest newspaper 
copy in the country, Jackie Robinson. 

Jackie showed the effects of a 
slightly stiff neck as he stood at the 
microphone and made wry jokes about 
the exhausting ordeal he had been 
through since the news had broken 
that he was quitting baseball. There 
was no chance, he said, that he would 
report in the spring to the Giants, who 
thought they had obtained him in 
trade from the Brooklyn Dodgers for 
$30,000 and an undistinguished left- 
handed pitcher named Dick Littlefield 
who had won a grand total of 31 
games in a seven-year major-league 
career that had seen him wear the 
uniforms of the Red Sox, White Sox, 
Tigers, Browns, Orioles, Pirates, Car- 
dinals and Giants. The new vice- 
president and personnel manager of 
the Chock Full O’ Nuts restaurant 
chain (27 popular-priced restaurants 
in New York City) spoke of his satis- 
faction that he had, at 38, been able 
to find a place for himself that would 
give him useful work (——> To PAGE 8) 
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Why wait 
to play 
Spalding? 


SPALDING sets the pace in sports 


You don’t have to wait til you’re a star to play a Spald- 
ing. Your sporting-goods store has a full line of fine 
Spalding basketballs at prices to suit every pocketbook. 


Take this new Spalding Sure-Shot Official. It’s rubber- 
covered so you can play it anywhere—even leave it out 
overnight without damage. And it’s made with an ex- 
clusive inside Nylon winding to prevent soft spots and 
keep it perfectly round. On the driveway, at the play- 
ground, in the gym—wherever you play it, here’s one 
ball that really can take it. 


Fully official in size and weight, the Spalding Sure- 
Shot official is colored a bright new orange-brown for 
extra visibility. And it has deep channel seams and deep 
pebble-grain for maximum control. Handles and plays 
just like balls used in top championships, but it costs 
only $8.45. Like all Spalding merchandise, the Sure-Shot 
Official is unconditionally guaranteed. 
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a must for every baseball fan 


BASEBALL’S 
BEST HITTERS 


BASEBALL'S 
BEST HITTERS © 


€ 


See the complete, absorbing stories of all 


to the top ... their hours of greatness 


get your copy at your newsstand now! 


Reveslines dramatic and authentic, 
here are the personal stories of 
the greatest hitters in baseball today 
—the big sluggers who can break up 
a ball game with one lusty swing 
from the heels. There are no panty- 
waist “singles” hitters in this lineup; 
these are the powerhouses who lift 
the crowd out of the seats with eye- 
popping smashes clear out of the bail 
park. You will thrill to the excitingly 
told stories of how they were dis- 
covered, how they made it to the 
majors. how they established them- 
selves among the stars of the game. 
What an array of talent they repre- 
sent: Mickey Mantle, the tape-meas- 
ure kid who hits them a mile for the 
Yankees; Ted Kluszewski, the man 
with museles on his muscles, kingpin 
of the power-happy Cincinnati Reds; 
Willie Mays, the pride of the Giants; 


Duke Snider. the moody but in- 
credibly strong center-fielder of the 
Dodgers; Al Kaline. the youthful 
sensation of the Detroit Tigers; Stan 
Musial, “The Man” himself, whose 
year-in-year-out slugging feats with 
the St. Louis Cardinals haye made 
him a cinch for baseball's Hall of 
Fame; baby-faced Eddie Mathews of 
the Milwaukee Braves, idol of the 
millions who pack County Stadium 
every season to root the Brayes to 
yictory; Yogi Berra, the clutch-hit- 
ting specialist of the Yankees, three 
times the Most Valuable Player of 
the American League, and last but 
far from least, the one and only Ted 
Williams. the Splendid Splinter of 
the Red Sox, regarded by most ex- 
perts as the greatest hitter in modern 
baseball history. Here. in one excit- 
ing book. are all their stories. 


if your newsdealer can't supply you send 35¢ with this coupon. 


the sluggers who dominate the game .. . their paths 
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Bartholomew House, Inc. 
Dept. MG-457 
205 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Sirs: 
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| enclose 35¢. Please send “Baseball's Best Hitters” to me. 


letters to SPORT 


205 East 42 Street, N.Y. 17, NY. 
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CRYBABY BACK TALK 


The most sickening, childish cry- 
baby article ’'ve ever read was that 
“Red Sox Talk Back To Their Critics.” 
The poor, mistreated, misunderstood, 
alibiing Red Sox. Those big, nasty 
sportswriters, writing such naughty 
stories about them. 

I’m a Yankee fan, and I hope I never 
see the day when my team is torn 
with fighting, dissension and such big 
mouths. They make a poor showing 
and admit it by sobbing out a hard- 
luck story that is as old as the hills. 
New Haven, Conn. Lov DoNATELLI 


RAH FOR ROSEN 


How about a pat on the back for a 
guy who fought the baseball wolves 
as far as he could, to the point of re- 
tirement at 32. Al Rosen did a great 
job for the Indians for seven years, 
but the same thing happened to him 
that happened to Del Ennis when he 
was with the Phillies. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Birt GOLDEN 


Flip Rosen will always be No. 1 in 
my book. He could have a great come- 
back this season. Anyway, a player’s 
physical condition is no reason for 
such a show of unsportsmanship as 
he received. Al always gave his best. 
In 1953 he was the Indians’ hero. In 
55, he was their whipping boy. 

Al has always had to fight hard to 
accomplish his high standards. And 
how many other players are college 
graduates and are thinking about the 
future of their family? Al wants to 
give his family the best he can. That 
shows he isn’t thinking of himself. ’m 
proud to have been a fan of his. 
Canton, Ohio Mary ALIceE HALL 

Pres., Al Rosen 
Fan Club 


THE BEST BACKCOURT? 


In your recent article on Jack 
George, you said that George and Tom 
Gola were probably the best back- 
court combination in basketball. How 
can you compare these two with 
Boston’s Bob Cousy and Bill Shar- 
man? Cousy easily beat George in the 
assist column and nobody comes close 
to Mr. Basketball in playmaking. 

When it comes to shooting accuracy, 
nobody matches Sharman. In the last 
three years he has led the league in 
free throw percentage. Both of them 
have been on the All-Star team the 
last four years and always maintain 
an average of more than 17 points per 


game. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. Sam Sears, JR. 
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WANTS RANGERS ON TV | 


This year the New York Rangers’ 
management has finally shown its 
stupidity. They are televising five 
games at the most this season, and 
there is a complete radio blackout. 
In the U.S., hockey needs publicity. 
Within 15 years, the Rangers will be 
making headlines by moving to 
Ottawa because of poor attendance. I 
think something should be done be- 
fore it is too late. 


Elmhurst, N.Y. Leonarp Patats | 


RAISE A BOY... 


Probably because I am a physical 
educator, I have a negative attitude 
toward boxing. I can think of no other 
sport in which you try to hurt your 
opponent intentionally. Am I wrong 
in assuming that that is the object of 
the sport? If so, I was shocked at Sam 
Boardman for raising his boy the way | 
he has and at your magazine for print- | 
ing the article, “I Raised My Boy To 


Be A Fighter.” 
Great Lakes, Ill. G. R. KOHLBECK | 
HM3 U.S. Navy 


LET’S KNOCK HOCKEY REFS 


I thought Conn Smythe’s arguments 
for hockey (in “Let’s Stop Knocking 
Hockey”) were sound, but he omitted | 
the game’s major fault—the officiat- 
ing, a glaring drawback that can be | 
seen by even new fans like myself. | 

It is infuriating—and a little heart- 
breaking—to try to watch two teams 
beat each other, and beat those three 
non-paying spectators in mambo 
shirts, too. The officials have too much | 


power. Even when they’re wrong, 
they’re right. 
Bronx, N.Y. Epwarp BrETHEA 


LET’S INVESTIGATE THE NCAA 


I think it is high time a committee 
was formed to investigate the NCAA. 
It’s a shame the way some of the col- 
leges are being blackmailed. How 
about that four-year ban they slapped 
on North Carolina State? Far as the | 
NCAA is concerned, an athlete cannot 
be paid his transportation to the 
school he wants to attend. So if he 
doesn’t have his own money, he has 
to walk, hitchhike or ride a bike. I 
wonder how Wilt Chamberlain and a 
few other athletes got from their | 
homes to their schools? | 
Stoneville, N.C. H. BatLey 


THANKS FOR THE MONEY 


I'd like to thank you for the check 
I received as a winner in your Giant | 
Quiz contest. It was indeed a thrill to 
be a winner. I haye always been in- 
terested in athletics, both as a partici- 
pant and a spectator, and I believe this 
is the peak of my career. I’ve been 
a teader of Sport since it was first 
published in September of 1946 and 
I've spent many enjoyable hours read- 
ing your very informative articles, 
Thanks again. 
Millsboro, Del. 
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WHO WAS THIS MAN THEY ees 


4 What fascination 
‘= drew women to 


D ae his arms... 
ab despite themselves? 
= Who was he... that men 
‘bi fought... or feared... 


| or followed? 
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Ok. 


And what was the secret 

he left behind... buried 
in the shadows of 
Sangamon Street? 
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GLOVES and MITTS 


Baseball’s most complete 


QUALITY-MADE Line 


CURG WERT Cet eet eee e ert cee e ene eeeeene nee Gu tegieg sags eS? 


Custom Built : Del Crandall 


MacGregor Gloves and Mitts 
are modern in design and style 
—based on recommendations of 
today’s Major League players. 


Available from .. . 


ed, 
AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTOR 


The sign of your sports speciolist 


Choose MacGregor...Preferred by the fastest 
growing list of Professional-league players 
in the U.S. See the complete line of 1957 
models . . . af all MacGregor dealers’ now. 


THE MACGREGOR CO., CINCINNATI 32, OHIO * Baseball * Footboll * Basketball * Golf * Tennis 


SPORTolk (Cont.) to do and reason- 
able security for his family in the 
years ahead. He told the kids what 
a tremendous thing athletics had been 
for him—football had given him his 
college education and baseball had 
given him his living—and he sternly 
gave them the word on how they 
should take care of themselves if 
they wanted to be good athletes. No 
late hours, no smoking and no drink- 
ing stimulants, including coffee and 
tea, said the old warrior, who, as 
everybody who knows him is aware, 
practices what he preaches. Somebody 
from the audience kidded him about 
the fact that Chock Full O’ Nuts 
markets a successful vacuum-packed 
can of coffee in retail outlets, and the 
famous Robinson brand of uncom- 
promising honesty flooded the room. 
“That doesn’t make any difference,” 
Jackie said firmly. “I stick by what 
I said. Coffee can’t do a growing boy 
any good and he shouldn’t fool around 
with it. He doesn’t need it.” Then he 
grinned. “As a matter of fact,” he 
said, “I drank the first cup of coffee 
IT ever had in my life just yesterday 
when I signed the contract with my 
new boss.” 

It seems hard to believe that we 
aren’t going to see Jackie taking those 
audacious leads off third base any 
more, driving the pitcher crazy with 
his bold runs down the line toward 
home, but we can derive comfort from 
at least one thing—Jackie Robinson 
hasn’t changed. 


Dr. Goldman’s Applied Psychology 


“Sometimes it takes more than just 
getting a guy in shape and then patch- 
ing up his cuts between rounds.” This 
was Charley Goldman talking. Hav- 
ing trained some of the greatest 
fighters of our time, and some of the 
worst, too, Charley must be listed as 
an authority on the subject of fighters, 
their moods and their temperaments. 
“Of course, when I was training Rocky 
Marciano, I didn’t have any problem 
trying to get him in a fighting mood. 
But it hasn’t always been that way. I 
remember one night up in Boston, I 
was working with a heavyweight 
named Walter Hafer—a big, nice look- 
ing kid who could punch pretty good 
but who wasn’t exactly a man-eater 
when he climbed through them ropes. 
He was boxing a guy named Johnny 
Shkor who had beaten some pretty 
fair fighters, but I thought Hafer could 
take him if he really put out. Well, 
Hafer knew Shkor’s reputation and he 
didn’t look too confident going in 
there. When the fight started, he got 
hit a couple of stiff punches and he 
was backing off, letting Shkor take 
the play away from him, So when he 
came to the corner after the third 
round I said to him, ‘Okay, Walter, go 
in and try to finish him the next 
round. Don’t let him go the distance, 
whatever you do. It would be a dis- 
grace to let this bum go past the sixth 
round.” 

“Well, sure enough, that seemed to 
give him confidence. He began to get 
it into his head that if I was talking 
like that, maybe this guy was a bum. 
So he went out and took the fight 
away from Shkor. He didn’t knock 
him out, but he won easy and, after 
ae that was what we went up there 
or. 

“T remember another time when a 
manager I know asked me to fly out 
to Cincinnati to work with one of 
his fighters. This ( > TO PAGE 10) 
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The part played by the state legislators in the building of the fieldhouse at Kansas 
State University is emphasized by this section of seats always set aside for them. 


SPORTalk (Cont.) manager had a big 
stable of fighters and he had to be in 
California on the same night this 
heavyweight was boxing an Austrian 
named Jo Weidin in Cincinnati. I 
didn’t like it much right from the 
start because they had just brought 
this Weidin over to America and they 
said he was a protege of Jack Demp- 
sey and they were giving him a big 
buildup. I sent my fighter out there 
in the first round, and towards the 
end of the round this Weidin hits my 
guy what doesn’t look like much of a 
punch and my guy falls down. I got 
panicky. Here I’d come all the way 
out to Cincinnati to be part of a bag 
job! That’s not for me, I said to my- 
self. So when my fighter got up and 
came back to the corner at the end of 
the round, I said to him, ‘Look, I just 
heard from your manager and it’s all 
off. He says for you to go out there 
and do the best you can.’ 

“TI didn’t know if there really was 
anything funny going on, but I wasn’t 
taking any chances. Maybe there was. 
Anyway, my fighter started doing 
better right away and the first thing 
you know he was punching Weidin all 
over the ring and he finally stopped 
him.” 

Goldman shook his head and 
chuckled to himself. “It’s like I say. 
Sometimes it takes more than just 
getting a guy in shape or patching up 
his cuts. A trainer’s gotta use some 
psychology, too.” 


The Remnants of a Rookie Crop 


Now that the season is here for 
picking the top rookie prospects, it 
might be interesting to look back and 
see who is left of that first post-war 
crop of freshman stars. Here is the 
1946 Rookie All-Star Team as selected 
that fall by The Sporting News: 


1B—Ed Waitkus, Cubs 
2B—Buddy Blattner, Giants 
3B—Grady Hatton, Reds 
SS—Billy Cox, Pirates 
LF—Del Ennis, Phils 
CF—Hoot Evers, Tigers 
RF—Ralph Kiner, Pirates 
C—Bruce Edwards, Dodgers 
P—Warren Spahn, Braves 
P—Ewell Blackwell, Reds 
P—Joe Hatten, Dodgers 


All in all, we’d say it was a fine 
rookie crop. Some went on to star- 
dom, others never hit the top bracket. 
But the pressure has taken its toll and 
now, 11 years later, only two are still 
making their presence felt in the big 
leagues. Brilliance held over a long 
period of years is the criterion of 
greatness in baseball and Warren 
Spahn and Del Ennis seem to be 
measuring up. They will be playing 
important roles in the 1957 National 
League pennant race. 


Of Fieldhouses and Politicians 


The picture story of the big field- 
house at Kansas State (see pages 48- 
51) intrigued us, so we decided to do 
a little research on our own and find 
out how the University managed to 
come up with such an imposing struc- 
ture. Well, it seems that Mike Ahearn, 
who was the University’s athletic di- 
rector for many years, tried to get the 
project under way as far back as 
1935. Being a state university, how- 
ever, the school had its efforts balked 
by the legislature. This was at the tail 
end of the depression and the law- 
makers were reluctant to spend what 
they considered unnecessary money. 

The agitation, particularly on the 
part of Ahearn and the students, went 


on for many years, but their plan al-. 


ways ran up against a blank wall. 


Even a scheme to go out and raise 
private funds was blocked by the 
legislature. The students put on all 
kinds of demonstrations. The old gym 
at State was too small to accommodate 
all of the students for the big games 
and some of the latecomers generally 
had to scale the super-structure and 
watch the game from beams high over 
the court. One night some mischie- 
vous students smuggled a dummy, 
dressed like a real “Joe College,” into 
the old gym and planted him among 
themselves on one of the overhanging 
beams. During a time-out late in the 
game, they pushed “Joe College” off 
his perch and he fell to the floor with 
a sickening thud, bringing a horrified 
gasp from the crowd. 

The demonstrations finally had 
their effect. The project was approved 
in 1948, by which time the cost of 
building the fieldhouse had soared 
from the original estimate of $1 mil- 
lion to an actual $2 million, Poor 
Mike Ahearn never Hved to see his 
dream realized; he died that same 
year. The fieldhouse was officially 
opened in December, 1950, which, 
significantly enough, was the same 
month in which the Wildcats made 
their last appearance in Madison 
Square Garden. They had returned 
to the campus for good. 

Ahearn’s part in the project has 
been perpetuated by naming the field- 
house in his honor. There is also 
tangible recognition of the action of 
the state legislature, belated though 
it was. In one section of the field- 
house about ten rows of seats have 
been permanently reserved by the 
placing of little signs on each row. 
The signs say simply, “Legislators.” 


Learning The Easy Way—For Money 


Sport has always prided itself on 
having its stories written and illus- 
trated by the best professionals in the 
business. This month we're proud to 
feature a brilliant job by an amateur 
(and we mean amateur!) photog- 
rapher. Vin Scully is the man we’re 
talking about and the spectacular pic- 
tures he took of the Dodgers on their 
trip through Japan (see pages 26-31) 
were the products of his first serious 
efforts in photography. 

When we first learned that Vin 
would make the trip with the Dodgers, 
immediately following their appear- 
ance in the World Series and Vin’s TV 
description of that lamented appear- 
ance, we asked him if he were going 
to take a camera along and, if so, 
would he like to take some pictures 
for Sport. “I’m going to take a cam- 
era along,” Vin told us, “but in the 
first place, I’ve never taken a picture 
in my life, and in the second place I 
haven’t even bought the camera yet.” 
But he agreed to give it a try. He 
bought a Minolta, which is a Japanese 
imitation of the Rolleiflex, and prac- 
ticed taking pictures of the Dodgers 
around Ebbets Field and Yankee Sta- 
dium during the Series. Then he 
showed the results to Barney Stein, 
the Dodgers’ official photographer, 
and Barney was impressed. Vin was 
on his way. 

“There was nothing to it,’ the 
Dodger announcer said, hanging his 
head modestly. “I just followed the 
directions in the folder they gave me 
when I bought the camera. The only 
trouble I had was in Hawaii. I began 


_.to lose my.confidence there, so I went 
,..to.see.a professional photographer who 


ran a camera shop. (——} To PAGE 87) 
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WHICH WAY MILWAUKEE’? 


The Braves are on the spot. Manager Haney must win, and the 


players, close to rebellion while dropping the pennant last year, will 


face a tougher taskmaster—and grimmer pressure—in ery 


By RUSS LYNCH 


isn’t only the second-guessers who ask the 

questions and stir up the uncertainties. Often 
the team itself joins in the game. Has this hap- 
pened to the Braves? The answer, if it can be 
obtained, may well help anticipate the 1957 Na- 
tional League pennant race. 

Did their bitter failure last year unhinge the 
Braves or did it strengthen them for the expected 
struggle coming up? Did the near miss in a race 
they seemed to have won, following as it did pre- 
vious foldups of sorts, produce a loser’s complex? 
Do the Braves, as has been whispered, doubt 
themselves? Are they convinced they are not a 
clutch team? 

This season will tell. The owners of the cur- 
rently prosperous ball club are going to find out 
whether a team that failed to produce for a well- 
liked manager, who gave them their head, will 
produce for a manager who has pledged a firm, 
disciplined hand. If the combination of talent and 
leadership does not produce this season, there are 
going to be some changes made. The ball club has 
gone four years with almost no tampering. This 
can’t last. 

It will be just about the same bunch of Braves 


Wis a team that should win doesn’t win, it 
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playing. Neither the military draft nor old age 
should do much damage to the personnel. There 
are question marks and weaknesses, to be sure, 
but there is more than enough potential on the 
team to make up for any shortcoming. The Braves 
are richer in unadulterated baseball skill than 
any other team in the National League. That’s an- 
other way of saying that on paper they are the 
strongest club in the league. But they also have 
an owner, Lou Perini, who is impatient for them 
to cash in on their ability, and a manager, Fred 
Haney, who has good reason to believe he must 
produce a pennant in 1957 or else. 

Such a situation can be explosive if the team 
gets off poorly. In fact, there is the possibility of 
a clubhouse rebellion, much like the one against 
Billy Southworth in Boston in 1949. The feeling 
is, however, that Haney is shrewd enough to en- 
force a policy of fairness through toughness and 
that the players will-settle down under his firm 
hand and finally find themselves as a team. The 
fans in Milwaukee, at least, seem to be willing to 
wait. . 

But that is not enough. The Braves were a 
chagrined and broken bunch at last season’s end. 
After Brooklyn overtook them that last weekend, 
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they looked and behaved like a defeated team. The 
night before the last game of the season, in St. Louis, 
some of the Braves went out and moistened their dis- 
appointment. A couple of them played that final game 
with hangovers. 

They were a rebellious bunch, too. And manager 
Haney knew it. In the clubhouse after that last game, 
he gave them the word. “You think I’ve been a tough 
:” he said. “Well, you so-and-sos go out and 
have a good time this winter, because I’m really going 
to be tough next spring!” 

Perhaps no one knew better than the Braves that 
Brooklyn hadn't won the pennant—that Milwaukee 
had lost it. What a letdown that was. World Series 
tickets had been delivered. Lucky ticket holders were 
flashing them to envious friends all over town. The 
fabulous Milwaukee story was moving toward its 
proper climax. The people who had built a major- 
league park, stolen a major-league club and given it 
8,000,000 paid admissions in four seasons were about 
to be rewarded. The players already had their winnings 
spent. Wives phoned them in St. Louis while the team 
waited for the final series to begin. Could they buy this 
or that? Could they go down and get new dresses for 
the big homecoming victory celebration? Sure, they 
could. They had to lose and Brooklyn had to win. Then 
the Braves lost. 

The fans recovered reasonably well from their deep 
disappointment. They blew off steam, got refunds on 
their tickets (many asking if they could keep the 
tickets as souvenirs) and settled down to hopeful an- 
ticipation for 1957. “Wait till next year” is not exclu- 
sively a Brooklyn chant. 

But the players’ chagrin lingered on. Their failure 
had cost them money, about $10,000 each. It was a 
painful loss. 

The players, then, were hardly in a mood to be re- 
ceptive to the message they got from Manager Haney 
after that last game. But neither was the manager in a 
mood to worry about the players’ feelings. If they had 
had a pennant slip through their fingers, so had Haney. 
And he had waited and suffered longer than any of 
them. There were the years of managing the “youth 
program” Pittsburgh Pirates and an earlier, sadder 
tenure with the St. Louis Browns. There weren’t many 
chances left to him. He knew Lou Perini was a hungry 
boss. 

Perini had fired Charley Grimm after repeatedly 
declaring his manager would remain in charge. This 
writer feels certain that neither general manager John 
Quinn nor Grimm had any knowledge, when the team 
left home on June 14, a Thursday night, that there 
would be a new manager by Saturday night. 

The move was cold-bloodedly delayed until the team 
moved from Milwaukee to New York and was timed 
for Sunday release to get the widest publication. 

Perini deprecated Grimm’s “resignation” and blamed 
it on the booing during the Braves’ losing streak (5- 
10) in the home stand just finished. This was an unfair 
rap at the Milwaukee fans. The booing on every occa- 
sion was drowned out promptly by solid, earnest ap- 
plause. 

The firing stirred rebellion in the ranks. Haney took 
over players who were loyal to Grimm—so loyal that 
some of them actually expressed regret about the 11- 
game winning streak the team promptly accomplished 
under the new manager. They tried to win, of course, 


but they were sO 
release, and therefo; 


: fore gy 
Grimm summed 


during the disastrous 
fellows can get tough 
show them up. But that’s n 


ing to him. Privately. If you can’t 
got that way, you won’t get it an: 

Haney has a different attitu 
home for the first time as manager, 
“This is the toughest job I’ve ever fa : 
These fellows are spoiled rotten. When you Bike a team 
to spring training, you ean get things the LL 
think they ought to be. But in mid-season you can onls 
do so much; otherwise you may have something on 
your hands that you don’t want. This situation can be 
worked out, but not overnight. 

“After I took charge,” he went on, “I told the fel- 
lows: “You're living in a big glass house. Milwaukee is 
a baseball crazy town and everywhere you g0 someone 
is sure to know you. I don’t think there is anything 
wrong with having a couple of beers, but when you 
have them in a public place the word gets around that 
you’re drunk.’ ” 

Some of the players bridled under Haney’s tighter 
rein. On the next home stand there was a report that 
Haney had told a friend he wasn’t sure he would accept 
a new contract even if it were offered. When this was 
put to Fred, he admitted that that was about the way 
things stood. 

“What do you have in mind?” he was asked. 

“I'd have to have an understanding about some 
changes,” he said. 

“You want to make it your team, you mean? Get rid 
of some players?” 

“Ves.”’ 

“Is there any use asking which ones?” 

“No,’”’ Haney said, “because I wouldn’t tell you.” 

Haney later accepted a contract for 1957 and Quinn, 
when asked if any such agreement had been made, re- 
plied, “Any changes will have to be talked over with 
me.” 

The bristling attitude of some of the players con- 
tinued right down to the season’s end, with sarcastic 
clubhouse references to “little Napoleon” and “Frantic 
Fred.” In midwinter, a key man on the team was asked 
how serious this rift was. 

“Well,” he said, “Fred’s not very popular with the 
players.” 

Was there any danger of a rebellion? 

“That depends on Haney,” the man said. “He’s put 
some of the players in a bad light with the press and 
the front office. We don’t know whether he’s for us or 
against us.” 

Another veteran put it this way: “If Haney gets off 
to a good start next season, I think things will be all 
right. If he doesn’t, there could be trouble.” 

A third dismissed the idea, saying: “Fellows who 
talk that way will think twice before they do anything. 
I’m sure they will. There’s a change, but they’ll get 
used to it. It’s all how a Manager wants to run a club. 
You know, we came awfully close last season and we 
all know we can win it this year. When fellows have a 
chance to win a pennant and World Series money, 
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they'll overlook a lot of things and just play ball.” 

As a matter of fact, the Braves behave about as well 
as any other big-league club. A man who has been with 
several clubs in his time summed it up like this: “The 
first year, a lot of things happened. From nobodies the 
fellows became heroes. Everybody wanted to entertain 
them. They were rolling high and wide. But they 
slowed down every year and last year they were down 
to a walk. Oh, there are some playboys, but every club 
has a few. Most of the guys want to play ball and go 
home and get some sleep so they can play again to- 
morrow.” 

Haney gave it to his men straight when he said they 
were living in a glass house. Milwaukee is really a 
small town grown big. Crime does not pay because the 
citizens report anything suspicious to the police. After 
a bank messenger was held up, a housewife reported 
having seen four men parked in an alley and turned in 
the license number of the car; and a tavern patron 
reported seeing the bartender give a man bills for a 
lot of coins. Within 48 hours, the robbers were in state 
prison. 

The same diligent observers report on the Braves. A 
brewery worker called the sports editor of the Mil- 
waukee Journal to say that a player in a car with three 
other men had stopped to get a can of beer from a 
friend in the brewery after the bars had closed. A 
businessman reported that, homeward bound at 3 a.m., 
he had seen one of the Braves out in the middle of a 
downtown street “full of beer and howling.” 

Pitcher Chet Nichols’ failure to make the grade in 
three seasons was due partly to his inability to fly with 
a couple of sturdier nighthawks, and outfielder Jim 
Pendleton blew his chance because he could outfly 
anybody. 

Haney made some gestures against the night life. 
After a drink-throwing episode in a Cincinnati bar, 
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Warren Spahn, left, who lost the heartbreaker that meant the pennant, and 
Bobby Thomson, right, are among the major question marks for this season. 


Braves have been guilty of boner plays, like 
Thomson’s try for a stand-up steal of home. 


Maybe fans will wait, but owner Perini wants a winner now. 


where trainer Charles Lacks was with some of the 
players, the manager ordered Dr. Lacks and the equip- 
ment manager, Joe Taylor, to stop going around with 
players. After the season, Dr. Lacks resigned to go into 
general practice. 

On a winter visit to Milwaukee, Haney said that he 
would enforce a tighter curfew in the coming season. 
In the past it has been, loosely, midnight after a day 
game and 2 a.m. after a night game. “You can’t do 
much about that at home,” Haney said, “but you can 
on the road, and it will be a lot tighter.” 

Another factor is that, one by (——> TO PAGE 97) 
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EDITORS’ NOTE: 


When the basketball carpetbag- 


gers finished their scrambling 
after hotshot Jackie Moreland, 
the boy’s father said: “I never 
saw people who seemed to hate 
each other so much.” That is 
reason enough for spreading 
upon the record this shocking 
story of theshame of our colleges. 


The Jackie Moreland Case—A Documentary 
On What Happens To The Boy Who Is Recruited 


A SCHOLARSHIP FOR JACKIE 


By FURMAN BISHER 


central figure is a very tall boy named Jackie More- 

land who lives on a farm midway between Minden 
and Homer, in the northwest corner of Louisiana, and 
who plays basketball. 

Jackie high-jumped six feet and broad-jumped 21 
feet, six inches for the track team at Minden High, to 
which he commuted ten miles each day. He hit .319 
for the local semi-pro baseball team and played first 
base so skillfully that the Baltimore Orioles were pre- 
pared to offer him a $45,000 bonus to sign a profes- 
sional contract. 

He was more than just an accomplished athlete at 
Minden High, though. He was also a student who 
showed every prospect of becoming a worthwhile citi- 
zen. He was president of the senior class of 1955 and 
president of the student council, staff member on the 
school paper, class favorite, “Mr. School Spirit” and 
salutatorian. He missed being valedictorian of his 
graduating class by less than one point. 

Jackie didn’t play football but the coach of the team 
at Minden, George Doherty, a big, spirited fellow with 
a plump face and a love for boys, said he was the best 
statistician he’d ever had. “He fitted into everything 
that went on at the school,” Doherty said. “If Jackie 
Moreland had a fault, I didn’t know it.” 

But most of all, Jackie was a basketball player. He 
was six feet, seven inches tall, going on eight. For 
three years running he made the all-state class A team 
at Minden, a never-never sort of thing in high school. 
College people who watched them both through critical 
eyes said that Jackie had class that Bob Pettit never 


| HIS is a story of athletic recruiting in college. The 
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had until he became an All-America at Louisiana 
State. Jackie was more than just big. He had finesse. 
He had a mind that functioned clearly, no matter how 
raging the heat of battle. He was completely ambi- 
dextrous and seemed to have a thousand different 
shots. In three seasons he scored 1,965 points. When 
a recruiting storm broke around his head and forced 
his name into the sports headlines prematurely, one 
famous college coach was asked why one boy should 
stir up such a furor. 

“Simply,” the coach-said, “because he is the greatest 
basketball prospect in the country today.” 

Jackie Morelana’s little world was about as orderly 
and as brilliantly promising as it could be. His family 
life was simple, for the Morelands are plain rural folk 
whose social life centers around the church and to 
whom everything outside the unbordered trade area 
called the Ark-La-Tex is foreign. 

That was how it was before December 7, 1955, the 
date on which senior high school athletes became 
eligible to sign college scholarship grants. That was 
when the storm broke, when Jackie’s world became 
muddled and confused, when his dreams were washed 
out and when the ideals he had lived by at Minden 
High tarnished like a 49-cent bracelet. 

Jackie eventually enrolled at North Carolina State 
College in Raleigh, about 1,000 miles from home. 
Everett Case, a driving Indianian devout in his dedi- 
cation to the favorite sport of his native state, has built 
a southern basketball empire at State. It takes a steady 
stream of incoming talent to keep the empire thriving 
and Case ranges from the Rocky Mountains to the side- 
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Centenary (La.) coach Harold Mooty, right, a friend of his father’s, 
had Jackie lined up. Then, the day of this photo, the boy skipped, 


At 6-7 and growing, Jackie. No. 42, ignited the recruiting war that 
crushed him because “‘he is the greatest prospect in the country today.” 
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Home folks don’t blame Jackie for 
the mess. “He couldn’t say no,” 


walks of New York on his hunt for the 
finest of the breed. 

The Moreland kid was a natural for 
Case’s empire, but Jackie will never 
play for N.C. State. Last November the 
policy council of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association returned State to 
the probation list from which it had been 
paroled only the year before. This time 
the sentence was for four years, the 
harshest penalty of its kind ever in- 
flicted by the NCAA, The reason: State’s 
conduct in its recruitment of Moreland. 

At the same time, the NCAA refused 
to grant Texas A&M a shortened proba- 
tion sentence it already was serving for 
a football indiscretion until it had been 
dealt with on a Moreland charge. The 
Aggies, the NCAA said, had violated 
some rules and regulations of recruit- 
ment in their headlong pursuit of the 
young man from Minden. 

A few weeks later, Commissioner Jim 
Weaver of the Atlantic Coast Confer- 
ence, of which N.C. State is a member, 
declared Moreland ineligible at the 
school which had fought a determined 
recruitment fight for him and won. An- 
other storm blew up. N.C. State, with 
Chancellor Carey H. Bostian as spokes- 
man, rose up in righteous indignation. 
“Tt is our belief,” said Chancellor Bos- 
tian, “based on the evidence known to 
us at this time, that State College is not 
guilty of the violations as charged.” 

There is a clause in the athletic code 
of the Greater University of North Caro- 
lina, of which N.C. State is a member, 
that any member of an athletic staff 
found: guilty of willfully violating re- 
cruiting regulations as set forth by the 
ACC shall be dismissed from his job. 
This projected two members of the State 
staff, assistant athletic director Willis 
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When the NCAA cracked down, the boy had two unhappy choices—to stay at North Carolina State 
and not play ball, or to move back into the barter jungle of college recruiting 


Casey and assistant basketball coach Vic Bubas, 
squarely onto the seat of jeopardy, for they had been 
assigned to the Moreland recruitment campaign. 

For that matter, the whole basketball program at 
State seemed in danger. Ten years ago, this program 
was nothing. Case had only just arrived from Frank- 
fort (Ind.) High School, where he had been the 
scourge of the Hoosiers, and State played its games in 
an antiquated gymnasium that could seat only 3,000. 
Now State plays in Reynolds Coliseum, a palace that 
accommodates 12,500 fans in comfortable theatre-style 
seats. In late: December an invitational tournament 
called the Dixie Classic is played in the Coliseum and 
draws close to 60,000 spectators. Because of State’s 
initiative, basketball has taken a death grip on the 
Tobacco Belt. And State has taken a death grip on 
ACC basketball trophies. In seven of the last eight 
seasons, some covering the old Southern Conference, 
Case’s men have won conference championships. 

Ditch all this for one tall farm boy from Minden, 
La.? What kind of a set of values is this? Is this the 
kind of judgment that goes into college recruiting? 
Who says N.C. State and Texas A&M are guilty of in- 
discretions? What kind of evidence does it take to get 
put on ice for four years? 

“Tl put it this way,” said Walter Byers, executive 
director of the NCAA, one of collegiate America’s most 
unwanted positions. “‘We must have enough concrete 
evidence to convince a board of 18 men from all parts 
of the country. In other words, our decisions aren’t 
based on hearsay.” 

The NCAA detective on the case was A. J. (Dutch) 
Bergstrom, former athletic director at Bradley Uni- 
versity. A mystery gumshoe artist turned up in 
Shreveport, 30 miles from Minden, one day last Sep- 
tember and announced that he had been assigned to 
the case. He was an elderly man who identified him- 
self as Billy Alston of Atlanta, Ga., but who refused 
to identify his client. It was later learned that he was 
working for the University of Kentucky. At any rate, 
private eye Alston’s report fell into the hands of the 
NCAA and Commissioner Weaver of the ACC. It 
dealt both N.C. State and Texas A&M a critical blow. 
It said that State had offered Moreland an unrestricted 
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(five-year) scholarship, a seven-year medical scholar- 
ship for a girl friend from Minden, plus a $190 clothing 
allowance for the girl twice a year, and $1,000 a year 
for Jackie. 

The report said that Texas A&M representatives had 
offered Moreland a four-year scholarship, a scholar- 
ship to a friend of his choosing, a scholarship for his 
girl friend to a college in Denton, Tex., $400 per month 
while in school, and a new car on acceptance and an- 
other car on graduation. 

The girl friend, a poised 18-year-old of statuesque 
build who is now a freshman at Centenary College in 
Shreveport, confirmed in an interview with this writer 
that a party representing N.C. State’s interest had 
offered her a seven-year medical scholarship to a 
school of her choice, preferably Duke University in 
Durham, N.C, There she could be closer to Jackie. 

“There was a lot of talk in my presence about 
money,” said the girl, Betty Claire Rhea, a star witness 
for the NCAA. “TI haven’t told everything yet.” 

Why didn’t she accept the scholarship, since More- 
land did go to N.C. State? Why not choose Duke rather 
than Centenary, a little Methodist school of some 1,000 
enrollment? 

“Tf we had been married, or even engaged,” Betty 
Claire said, ‘it would have been different. But too 
much can happen in four years at our age. I didn’t 
want to be under any obligation.” 

Texas A&M did accept a boy named Joel Smith on 
scholarship. Joel and Jackie were close friends, farm 
neighbors and once teammates at little Harris High 
School, where Jackie played before transferring to 
Minden’s golden frontier. The Southwest Conference 
ruled Smith considerably below basketball standards 
for that level, and after this investigation Jackie’s 
friend transferred to Louisiana Tech in Ruston. 

Thus, there was more than circumstantial evidence 
on which the NCAA could build its ease. Betty Claire 
was a focal point of the preliminary investigation. 
Later, after Jackie had enrolled at State, he was called 
before Byers and Weaver in a Raleigh hotel, con- 
fronted with the evidence, and was said to have signed 
a statement confirming all offers. Back on the campus 
later, he denied making a confession. (——} TO PAGE 82) 
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THIS IS WHERE 
THE NEGRO BALLPLAYER 
STANDS TODAY 


A SUMMING UP 
By MONTE IRVIN 


as told to Ed Linn 


colored ballplayers since I first came to the Giants in the late sum- 

mer of 1949—and, of course, a tremendous change since Jackie Rob- 
inson broke the color line in 1946. There is, for instance, not a city 
in the National League where we cannot live in the same hotel as the 
rest of the club. (There is still segregation in Baltimore over in the 
other league, but I suspect that is because Baltimore is still fairly new 
to the majors.) 

Baseball, I claim, has done more to promote good will and to open 
up doors—literally and figuratively—for the Negro than all the politi- 
cal speeches and diplomatic conferences. The important thing is not 
that a handful of ballplayers are allowed to enjoy the same hotel 
facilities as their white teammates, but that once we are accepted, the 
average colored man, traveling through the city on business, is pre- 
sumably accepted, too. 

The best example I know of is Phoenix, Ariz., where the Giants 
train. When Hank Thompson and I first went to spring training in 
1950, the Adams Hotel allowed us to register only because the Giants 
—to their credit—had absolutely insisted upon it. Still, there were 
restaurants, and even a couple of theaters, closed to us. But it didn’t 
last more than a year or two. Hank and I were quickly accepted by 
the community, and when Willie Mays came—well, they just loved 
him. Phoenix is now a wonderful city to live in. The change has 
been so complete that their schools were integrated even before the 
Supreme Court decision. 

I don’t say that is the way it is in the South, because, of course, it 
isn’t. But there has been some improvement. When we first played 
exhibitions through the South, there was a feeling of watchful waiting 


( esas has been a considerable change in the general attitude toward 
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Professional acceptance was much easier to obtain than social acceptance, but all bars are coming down steadily. 


in the stands, as if everybody was waiting to see how 
everybody else was going to react. To get any applause 
at all, we’d have to do something almost superhuman. 
Today, there is no real difference between the way a 
southern crowd and a northern crowd will greet a good 
play. I think I first became aware of the change—after 
two or three years—when the little southern boys be- 
gan to come up and ask for my autograph. To them, 
you see, colored ballplayers were a normal part of life. 
They looked on us as big-leaguers first and anything 
else second. I will not say that we do not feel the 
history of the South around us and try to be especially 
good about giving the autograph and then standing 
around and chatting. If I ean show a few little southern 
boys that the things they have heard about us are 
wrong, I think I have made some small contribution. 
The hope is always in the new generation. At the same 
time, I do want to say that I, for one, no longer have 
the feeling that ’m representing my race when I’m 
playing up north. At this stage of the game, I’m repre- 
senting nobody but myself; I worry only about playing 
the best ball that I can. 

Around baseball circles, the little resistance that 
remains shows up in a funny kind of a way. When the 
color line was up—and even after Robinson was signed 
and sent to Montreal—they said we didn’t have the 
ability to make it anyway, that we put on a good show, 
in a flashy sort of a way, but that the grade of ball we 
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played was little better than class A. In the past 
couple of years there has been a whispering campaign 
—started, ’'m sure, by these same people, and some- 
times repeated by people who should know better— 
that goes like this: “I tell you, they’re going to take 
over this game completely if we don’t watch out. They 
can just naturally run faster than us and their reflexes 
are quicker. They’re gonna run us right off the field.” 
This is not quite the compliment it may seem to be, 
since it is usually accompanied by the thought—spoken 
or unspoken—that Nature has compensated for this 
great gift by making us none too bright. 

The new line is, of course, as much nonsense as the 
old. Prejudice always seeks an excuse, an acceptable 
excuse. It particularly needs an excuse in sports, be- 
cause the American sports fan is interested only in 
what the player can show on the field. 

I’m naturally proud that we have done as well as 
we have, but I know very well that one of the reasons 
for it is that we had to check out 100 per cent to get 
signed in the first place. At a time when $100,000 
bonuses were being handed out to kids who never got 
near the majors, Willie Mays and Ernie Banks were 
both being turned down for fairly minor faults. A 
Dodger scout said that Willie couldn’t hit the curve. 
Well, I've heard of very few 17-year-old kids who 
murdered the curve ball, and Willie, at 17, was playing 
against grown men. Seventeen- (——> TO pace 64) 
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Baseball Has Got To Expand 


By Joe Reichler 


death, as some people believe. On the contrary, base- 
ball enjoyed one of its most prosperous years in 1956. 
But that doesn’t mean the game is not beset with vexing 


PP eesti 28 is not-on the ropes nor is it dying a slow 


problems, ranging from that old devil television to the 


growing appeal of horse racing, from dwindling crowds 
in former lush areas to rising costs, from lack of ade- 
quate parking facilities to obsolete and antiquated ball 
parks. 

Baseball is searching for a solution—and the answer 
may well be expansion, either by increasing the size of 
the two major leagues, by forming a third big league, 
or simply by moving existing franchises to new cities. 

Baseball people won’t admit it but there is at least 
one city in each major league that no longer can support 
major-league ball. On the other hand, there are several 
areas, notably on the Pacific Coast, in eastern Canada, 
down in Texas and up in Minneapolis, that look to be 
more able to support a big-league club. The tremendously 
successful transfer of the Braves from Boston to Mil- 
waukee in 1953 has opened the eyes of the baseball 
moguls who for years and years stubbornly resisted prog- 
ress in every phase of the game. 

Whether the people who run the game admit it or 
not, baseball is in the throes of transition. Commissioner 
Ford Frick and those club owners who have the true 
interests of the game at heart realize that the two major 
leagues, with their franchises concentrated along the 
Atlantic seaboard and in the Midwest, will have to keep 
step with the shifting centers of population in order to 
survive. The heavily populated and prosperous Pacific 
Coast, the Southwest and northern territories can’t be 
ignored much longer. The feeling of nearly all the base- 
ball people interviewed by this writer is that expansion 
is inevitable. Most of them, however, can’t see it hap- 
pening in the next five years. The feeling here is that 
expansion will come sooner than anyone thinks, maybe 
in three or even in two years. Baseball definitely needs 
a new road map. The game still has tremendous appeal, 
probably more than ever. People argue baseball and read 
about baseball as avidly as they ever did. Millions still 
enjoy seeing it. The hitch is that a majority of these 
millions prefer watching it on television instead of go- 
ing out to see it in person. 

Why is this? Because they’re lazy? Because they have 
moved to the suburbs? Because of the long games and 
the crowds and the traffic? Because of the competition 
of other sports and other interests? (——> TO PAGE 88) 
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There is at least one city in each big league that no longer can do the 
job, even though baseball people stubbornly refuse to admit it. And there 


are at least seven towns anxious—and able—to step into the big time 
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BOB PETTIT 


The Big Man of Pro Basketball 


The NBA’s newest super-star leads 
in everything—scoring, rebounding, free throws—- 


and only Bob Cousy rates higher 


By Al Silverman 


equipment on an attic floor of the armory that, for this 

day, was being used as a film studio, six-foot, nine-inch 
Robert Lee Pettit, Jr., of the-St. Louis Hawks sat in an ad- 
joining room, in game uniform, reading over his contract. He 
had spent the better part of the morning at the armory, pre- 
paring to strike the necessary poses that would be used in a 
commercial extolling the virtues of a popular cigarette. Bob, 
in real life, does not touch tobacco. 

As he sat there mulling over the fine print in the contract, 
Frank Scott stepped out of the elevator and greeted him 
warmly. Scott is an enterprising and vastly successful agent 
who handles endorsements and other such extra-curricular 
business ventures for a number of major-league baseball 
players. Recently, he has branched out into other sports, 
though to a smaller degree. At the time, his only two clients 
in pro basketball were Bob Cousy of the Boston Celtics and 
Pettit. 

“Say, Bob,” Scott said, “you’re going to be here for Christ- 
mas, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. We play the 26th here. We come in a couple of days 
before.” : 

“Good. I think I can get you on a television show Christ- 
mas Eve. It’s a panel show called Can Do. All you'll have to 
do is shoot a few foul shots. I can get you $300. Okay?” 

“Fine,” Pettit replied gracefully in his well-modulated 
Louisiana accent, “sure enough.” 

Scott went to a phone, called one of his contacts in the tele- 
vision industry, and, right then and there, confirmed the 
deal. : 

Sounds easy, doesn’t it? Well, it is—if (——> To PAGE 84) 
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The Dodgers in Japan 


The radio-TV voice of the Dodgers recalls a 
memorable trip. There was “Mr. Charley,” 


comical Gil Hodges and some tough ball games 


PHOTOS AND TEXT 


By Vin Scully 


The author made friends, too. 


Brooklyn players, the bosses, the 

rest of us—we were all ripe for 
getting out of town. The press of the 
1956 pennant race and the heart- 
break of losing the World Series had 
us sagging. We needed a lift. The 
day after the Series ended, 62 of us 
in the Dodger party boarded a Pan 
American DCT7C, destination Han- 
eda Airport, Tokyo. The stewardess 
welcomed us aboard in polite, prac- 
ticed tones: “If there is anything 
we can do to make your flight more 
pleasant, please let us know. By the 
way, my name is Miss Larsen.” 

The Dodgers groaned. Not anoth- 
er Larsen! “Well,” one player phi- 


[: JUST had to be a good trip. The 
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The Dodgers, like manager Waly” 
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Jocko Conlan, center, with local umpires. 


losophized, “We ought to have a 
perfect flight, anyway.” 

And it was, if you had the right 
attitude. The flight across the Pa- 
cific from Los Angeles was long and 
tiring, interrupted at Wake Island 
for eight hours by a couple of flat 
tires. When we landed at Haneda 
Airport at four o’clock the afternoon 
of October 18 (we had lost a day at 
the international dateline), we had 
been in or near the plane for 17 
hours since leaving Honolulu. Tokyo 
was thick with rain and mist when 
we came in. But just the same it 
was a sight I won’t soon forget. 
Thousands of people had jammed 
the airport to (——> TO pPaGE 30) 
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Bev Snider, Betty Erskine, Ann Branca, Rae Robinson made trip. 
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Groundskeepers have uniforms, too. Carl Erskine and others kept camera record of the trip. 


Dodgers found Japan a fascinating new world, made friends everywhere. Storekeeper at right was base-stealing champ in 1912. 


Teresa Wright, left, saw 


Mrs. O’Malley and Mrs. Alston were tireless tourists. Don Newcombe looked like a giant. 29 


American food was always available to players. 


Hodges, left, was most popular Dodger in Japan. 


wait for us. It looked as if every 
child in Tokyo had been given the 
day off from school to join the wel- 
coming party. When we entered the 
terminal, we had to walk a gauntlet 
of beautiful Japanese girls, each 
bearing an armload of flowers. The 
girls gave each of us a bouquet. 
One of the girls thrust a bouquet 
into my arms and I didn’t know 
what to do with it for a moment. I 
was afraid that if I gave it back, our 
hosts might think I was an ungrate- 
ful lout. Then I noticed that there 
were hundreds of children standing 
outside one of the windows, so I 
turned and tossed the bouquet to 
them. They sent up a tremendous 
scream and scrambled for the flow- 
ers. In a moment the Dodger players 
went to the windows and began 
tossing their flowers down to the 
children, too. It was an impromptu 
gesture that (——+> TO PAGE 92) 


The author, left, surrounded by pretty 
hostesses, uses boarding-house reach. 


The Dodgers in Japan 


continued 


Ball games, college and pro, are on TV. Crews, equipment equal America’s, 
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Dodger veep Thompson was feted. 
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The Dodgers made many friends in Japan. When they left, fans mobbed airport to say “sayonara,” Japanese for “goodbye.” 31 


GENE FULLMER 
FIGHTING MORMON 


The new champ is a strange boxing breed. 
A full-time open-pit miner, he takes both 


his fighting and his religion seriously 


By LESTER BROMBERG 


where he slept while training for his middle- 
weight title bout with Sugar Ray Robinson 
were two books. One was titled, Your Faith and 
You; the other, Life Eternal. Both had to do with 
the tenets of the Mormon church, to which Full- 
mer belongs, not as a layman, but as an official. 

“T like to read these kind of books,” Fullmer 
explained on a lazy afternoon in December at 
Grossinger’s Hotel in New York State. A light 
mantle of snow covered the ground outside, and 
every once in a while whirling blurred speckles 
would sweep against Fullmer’s bedroom window. 
“J might lose track of things otherwise. Books 
like this keep you brushed up on your religion. 
They remind you of something you might have 
forgotten.” 

When Gene Fullmer was 12 years old, growing 
up in West Jordan, Utah, he became a deacon in 
the Mormon church. That was also when he 
started boxing on amateur cards. Two years later 
he stepped up in grade and became a backer, then 
he became a priest. Today, at age 25, Fullmer is 


()" Gene Fullmer’s night table in the room 


Fullmer pounded Robinson to win title. 


not only an elder in his church, alongside such 
other notables as his manager, mink farmer Mar- 
vin Jenson, and the present Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra Taft Benson, but he also happens 
to be the middleweight champion of the world. 
And if that isn’t burning the candle at both ends, 
we'd like to know what is. 

It is doubtful whether the people who invented 
the sport of boxing had in mind quite such a close 
tie-in with organized religion. There were box- 
ers in the past who wore religion on their sleeves 
but most of them were either fakes (like Vince 
Foster, who was an incorrigible delinquent but 
who tried to cover it up by carrying a Bible with 
him to press conferences) or washed-up boxers, 
like Henry Armstrong, who found faith only after 
their careers were over.»Fullmer is the real arti- 
cle. He neither smokes nor drinks, nor has he 
ever tasted such a mildly stimulating beverage 
as coffee. When he brings books to training camp, 
he brings them to read. 

Gene Fullmer sees no conflict of interest be- 
tween his fighting profession and his religious 
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With his battered face and thick muscles, Gene hardly resembles a Mormon 
elder. Watching him, at right, is his manager, mink farmer Marv Jenson. 
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obligations. He is a professional 
prizefighter for two reasons—be- 
cause as a boy he was brought up 
to be a fighter by his parents, who 
believed it could be an ennobling 
avocation, and because it pays good 
money. 

Fullmer certainly looks a good 
deal more like a fighter (as he 
proved to Sugar Ray Robinson last 
January 2) than he does an elder of 
the Mormon church. His face is not 
pretty, ravaged as it is by some 120 
bouts as an amateur and as a pro, 
and countless others—in exhibitions 
and in the gymnasium—that are not 
listed in any record book. His nose 
is mushy and flares artificially, his 
eyes seem smaller than they really 
are because of the lumps under 
them, his lips are full, he has dark, 
closely-cropped -hair and broad 
sloping shoulders and the build of 
a small-college football guard. He 
looks older than his age except 
when he smiles naturally; then his 
features soften and he takes on a 
pleasant, almost child-like quality. 

Let it not be said, though, that 
Fullmer fights like a child. There is 
no delicacy about him when he goes 
after an opponent in the ring. He 
stalks his man with one purpose in 
mind—to put him away. Fullmer 
is not the classic ring technician 
that Ray Robinson was in his prime, 
nor does he have a murderous punch 


like Rocky Marciano or Tony Zale (to whom many 
people like to compare Gene). Rather, he is a swarmer. 
He barrels in relentlessly, staying as close to his oppo- 
nent as possible so that he can smother punches. He 
possesses a world of stamina and, though he manages 
to get hit plenty during a fight, he has a knack of 
pulling away before a punch can land on him with 
any telling effect. In all his professional career, 40 
fights all told, he has been put on the canvas just 
twice. Both, he claims, were accidents rather than 
knockdowns. 

Until he became the middleweight champion, though, 
Fullmer was having a tough time winning popular 
acclaim. He came out of Utah in 1954 with a reputa- 
tion as a knockout artist, having scored 24 straight 
wins, 17 of them by kayos. But when he got into the 
national limelight, he found he couldn’t knock anyone 
out. He won all but three times, but he couldn’t put 
anyone away. And the one tried and true method of 
winning fans to your side is by winning big, by knock- 
ing out your opponent. His manager has his own 
explanation for this peculiar situation. “It isn’t that he 
wasn’t hitting as hard, it’s just that he was fighting 
men who knew how to take a punch. Remember, we 
were campaigning for a title shot. We were picking 
the toughest opposition we could get in order to prove 
ourselves.” 

Now that Fullmer is middleweight champ, the victor 
over one of the great fighters of the age, he shouldn't 
have to worry about being box-office. And his earn- 
ings should increase commensurately. They’d better, 
if Fullmer is going to find the fight game a lucrative 
profession. In his first 40 fights as a pro, up ‘to the 
title bout with Robinson, Gene had grossed $40,000 in 
purses, which is chicken feed in these days of the 
inflated dollar. From his share after expenses, he took 
home only about $25,000, which was just enough for 
him to build a ranch-style home in West Jordan for 
his bride, the former Dolores Holt, who was his sweet- 
heart in high school, The Fullmers now have a daugh- 
ter, Kaye, who is five months old. 

In addition to his other expenses, Fullmer is also 
tithing, which means he contributes ten per cent of his 
earnings to his church. “It’s a principal of our gospel 
and I believe in it,” Fullmer says simply. The church 
got its first substantial share the night Gene battled 
Robinson in Madison Square Garden before a surpris- 
ingly large crowd of 18,134. Even so, Robinson, as 
champion, took the lion’s share. Fullmer got only 12 
and a half per cent of the $194,645 gate and nothing 
out of the $100,000 radio and television’ proceeds. Yet 
it was a fight he had to have. 

“T called Gene when I got Robinson’s terms,” Marv 
Jenson said, “and told him, ‘Listen, Gene, if you like, 
Til say no.’ Gene said to me, ‘I'll fight him for nothing. 
Get the match.’ He always has the same answer. 
‘You're doing the managing. I’m doing the fighting,’ 
Gene is a pleasure to work with.” 

Jenson wasn’t kidding, especially after his only 


Fullmer’s brother, Jay, is also a fighter. He had his first 
professional bout only a few weeks before Gene won the title. 
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other experience in the big-time, with blubbery heavy-_ 


weight Rex Layne, who caused the mink farmer untold 
moments of embarrassment. Jenson believes he might 
have profited from his experience with Layne, in that 
he might have brought him along too fast (although 
he says, in what must be one of the understatements 
of the year, “Layne ‘didn’t have the attitude of this 
boy’). At any rate he was determined not to move 
Fullmer too quickly. The results speak for them- 
selves. 

The remarkable aspect of Fullmer’s career, aside 
from his devotion to the teachings of his church, is that 
he got to the top while steadily holding down a full- 
time job back in Utah. This is a rare occurrence, 
indeed, in the fight game. Most experts in the trade 
consider the one prime requisite for success a single- 
minded concentration on boxing and boxing alone. 

Since 1949, when he was graduated from high school, 
Gene has been employed by the Kennecott Copper 
Company, an open-pit mining operation in picturesque 
Bingham Canyon, just outside of West Jordan. He 
started out as a trackman, then became a boilermaker’s 
helper, then an apprentice welder, working under his 
dad, who has been employed at the mine for 25 years. 
Today Gene is a full-fledged welder, earning $17.56 a 
day. He works a five-day week in the blacksmith shop, 
from 7 to 3:30, repairing shovels, scoops, ore cars or 
any other machinery that has broken down. It is hard, 
unrelenting toil but it never prevented Gene from 
training. He’d get up two hours early in the morning 
and do four miles of roadwork. And in the afternoon, 
after work, he would go to Marv Jenson’s gym, where 
he’d exercise, hit the bag, spar and perform the other 
conditioning chores of the profession. 

Fullmer makes no bones about why he held on to 
his job. He is a realistic young man, bound by no 
illusions about a glamorous profes- (——}> TO PAGE 74) 
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HOW NOT TO CATCH FISH 


Here’s one angler who can lose a fish in any water anywhere. In good weather or bad, 


with fancy rod or moldy pole, he has a gift for keeping the fish away from his hook 


BY RED SMITH 


the village where Tim grew up in Ireland. I’m 
guessing at the spelling of the first name. Tim didn’t 
say; he just pronounced it “Jair.” 

Jere Sullivan stood on a rise of ground over the river 
watching an angler play a salmon. The man lost the 
fish and came up the river bank making excuses 
thirteen to the dozen. His,tackle was too light; the 
leader had snapped. Jere Sullivan plucked a hair from 
his own head and held it up between thumb and fore- 
finger. 

“T could kill ’em with that,’ Jere Sullivan said. 

“And he could so,” says Tim, slapping the bar. 

Here’s one angler who couldn’t. Here’s one dedi- 
cated fisherman, avid, sincere, tireless, unafraid, 
patient, studiously painstaking and unskillful, who 
will go anywhere to fish and can lose them in any 
water in any hemisphere. In fair weather and rain, 
by day and darkness, under the midnight sun of Finnish 
Lapland and in the snow rivers of the Chilean Andes, 
fish escape this rod. 

That goes for the trout of New York State and 
Quebec’s Laurentian Mountains, toying contemptu- 
ously with tufts of feather and barbs of steel. It goes 
for the small-mouth bass of Wisconsin, stripping the 
hook like pickpockets, gorging themselves on night 
crawlers at 35 cents a dozen, hellgramites at 60 cents, 
and crawfish at $1. It goes for the bonefish of the 
Florida Keys, snatching up shrimp offered for their 
destruction and dashing off with a jeering laugh. 


(Wee COSTELLO tells of Jere Sullivan, an old man in 
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Illustrated by John Gallagher 


Not catching fish is a gift, refined to the level of a 
lofty art. 

“How would you like,’ said a man in Helsinki dur- 
ing the Olympic Games of 1952, “to catch a trout at 
midnight with the sun shining bright?” 

How would any fisherman like it, especially one with 
a daily sports column to write? A trout at midnight 
under the sun has got to make a column. Kai Koski- 
mies, formerly Lt. Koskimies of the Finnish Army, 
knew Lapland only as a place where he had shivered 
miserably through the “winter war” with Russia. But 
he knew people. One telephone call and the thing was 
arranged. 

A scheduled airline went as far north as the scraggly 
little landing strip outside Rovaniemi, the capital of 
Finnish Lapland, on the Arctic Circle. Waiting there 
was a taxi plane with pilot and fishing guide. 

The plane was a little old beat-up four-seater. With 
a little practice, any energetic boy could fly as well by 
flapping his arms. The pilot looked like a big, young 
Lindbergh. In the bright sunlight of 10 p.m., he pointed 
the old kite north and flew over a wild waste of swamp 
and forest. 

“Tt is maybe three weeks too late for the real mid- 
night sun,’ Kai said. “It will not be dark, but the sun 
will go perhaps one hour behind those dundurit.” 

He pointed to the wavy horizon. A dunduri is a bald 
eminence of rock that is too high to be a hill, too low 
to be a mountain. A dunduwri that is not bald but has 
trees on its head is a vaara. 

The pilot said something in Finnish and grinned and 
let go of the stick to clasp hands overhead like a win- 
ning fighter. “He says,’ Kai translated, “he congratu- 
lates America for winning so many gold medals in the 
Olympics.” The pilot grinned again and set the plane 
down in a clearing in the woods, frightening a herd of 
grazing reindeer which fied clumsily, galloping around 
bomb craters that pitted one end of the strip. During 
World War II the Germans hacked airfields out of 
these forests and then bombed them when they were 
chased out. 

It was another 50 kilometers by truck to Inari, a 
hamlet on the shore of a great lake, perhaps 200 miles 
above the Arctic Circle. It was midnight and the sun 
lurked just below the horizon, painting the sky coral 
and salmon-pink and lavender. The truck rattled 
along without lights, passing an occasional cyclist, a 
family of pedestrians who waved gaily. The children 
were too young to be abroad at that hour, but where 
darkness does not fall there is no bedtime for a small 
boy who can’t afford a watch. 

In a one-room cabin in Inari, supper was set out— 
bread and meat and smoked fish and muscular coffee 
and a great bowl of yellow cloudberries sprinkled with 
coarse sugar. 

The fishing guide brought out his tackle. Izaak 
Walton would have climbed the wall, screaming. There 
were three rigid bait rods suitable for poking up fires, 
three battered casting reels that wouldn’t run free, 
big bass spoons with triplegang hooks. 

In the bright day of 2 a.m., the guide led the way up 
a glorious broad river with tremendous rapids boiling 
among boulders. Kai pointed to a chunky bird, red- 
dish brown and pale gray. “That is kuukuli,” he said, 
“the bird of luck. Lapps will not kill it.” 
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Presumably, Lapps do not kill trout, either. Certainly 
they don’t with tackle such as the guide provided. 
With the inflexible rods and balky reels, it was im- 
possible to cast a spoon more than eight feet. A poor 
compromise was reached by dropping the spoon into 
the river, stripping off line by hand so the current 
could carry the lure downstream, then reeling back 
slowly. 

As the spoon came wiggling upstream, tiny speckled 
trout sprang up on it, intent on killing and eating a 
tin dornick as large as themselves. Some impaled 
themselves on the hooks, were hauled ashore and re- 
leased as gently as possible. 

A few hours of this sufficed. Night became day and 
morning swung around into afternoon, with the hot 
sun always overhead. The guide was paid off with a 
shudder and Inari’s one-man police force, who is also 
Inari’s one-man taxi company, carted the anglers back 
to the airstrip in a Peerless sedan originally owned by 
Chester A. Arthur. 

The guide remained at Inari, not to be met again but 
to hold forever his niche in a private catalogue of 
fishing guides encountered in far places. There are 
some prizes in the collection, almost as remarkable as 
this one with the fire tools for fishing tackle. 

There was one in the Laurentians who came from 
the Hudson Bay territory and, no more familiar with 
these mountains than were his customers, guided them 
by a road map which read painfully and with wild 
inaccuracy. He could carry a concert grand piano over 
a four-mile portage but he was not more muscular 
than Abie, the boat boy of Villarrica in Chile, who 
would strain at the oars all day without respite, pulling 
mightily against the current to retard the drift of a 
rowboat down a roaring river. (——> To PAGE 95) 
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GALENTO—| 


The Grotesque Gladiator 


E BOO K 


There was little of the prizefighter in Tough Tony 


except his seething fury and an utterly raw courage 


By Frank Graham 


the heavyweight championship from Max Baer, 

there was a preliminary bout between a fighter 
called Young Hippo, six feet, four inches tall and 
wrought in the classic mold, and a squat, pot-bellied 
bruiser out of Orange, N. J. In his corner, before the 
bell, Hippo appeared to be bored. Crossing his legs, 
he leaned back against the ring post and yawned as 
he looked over the crowd jamming the Madison 
Square Garden Bowl in Long Island City. Within a 
very short time after the bell rang, he completely lost 
interest in the proceedings; the squat one hit him on 
the chin with a left hook and knocked him unconscious. 

Thus did Tony Galento, with one punch, broaden 
his horizons. He had been fighting for six years, had 
a following of sorts, mainly in New Jersey, and had 
beaten some pretty good men without ever managing 
to distinguish himself. But now he had made a 
startling impression on a championship fight crowd, 
which differs from an ordinary fight crowd in that it 
includes the high and the mighty—meaning people 
with money. And so there were men there that night, 
and women, too, in ringside seats, who were members 
of what the late Hymie Caplin, a fight manager, called 
the white tie and tails mob. They remembered Tony 
and wanted to see him again, and in no time at all he 
became a drawing card at the Garden and a character 
in the newspapers. 

Four years later, after a succession of triumphs 
interspersed with dismal showings that almost, but 
not quite, rocked him out of the heavyweight picture, 
Galento fought Joe Louis for the title. Louis stopped 
him in the fourth round but it was a gloriously savage 


()' the June night in 1935 that Jim Braddock won 


brawl in which, for a few breathless seconds in the 
third round, he had Louis on the floor. After it was 
over, he said, “‘I would have licked him if I had fought 
him the way I wanted to, but they wouldn’t let me.” 

“Who wouldn’t let you?” a reporter asked. 

“Joe Jacobs and them,” he said. “I wanted to hit him 
all over. You know what I mean? Hit him all over 
and explain later. You win the fight, what can they 
do to you then? I would have been the champ if they’d 
left me alone.” 

In those words, Tony Galento gave a complete sum- 
mary of his character as a fighting man. A throwback 
to the London Prize Ring, or a later era in which 
pugilists battled on barges, he scorned the finer points 
of boxing, and its rules as well, in his lust for the blood 
of his rivals. Despite his grotesque build, he had the 
fierceness and the raw courage of a gladiator. 

It has been a long time since Tony scuffed his feet 
in the resin and came snarling out of his corner with 
hate in his beady eyes and mayhem in his heart. His 
last fight was in 1943. But in other guises he has re- 
mained, profitably, before the public. For .ten years 
he was a wrestler. Then another phase of his utterly 
fantastic career was opened to him. Cast by director 
Elia Kazan as a hoodlum dock walloper in the motion 
picture, On The Waterfront, he was so convincing in 
the role that other producers, in the studios and the 
theaters, seized upon him and, of recent date he has 
been seen on the screen in The Best Things In Life 
Are Free and on the stage as “Big Julie’ in a road 
company of Guys And Dolls. 

“Acting is for me, from now on,” he says. ‘I’m 
through with rassling. It was all (——> TO PAGE 79) 


” 


Galento had some good fights, and some bad ones, like the whipping he took from Max Baer, left. But they were all savage brawls. 
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CLEVELAND INDIANS 


PROSPECTS: Roger Maris is No. 1 
hopeful in the outfield. Considered 
excellent hitter, has good power, 
drives in the big runs. Is very fast. 
Larry Raines can play short or 
second, though Kerby Farrell, who managed him at 
Indianapolis last year, thinks he’s better at ss. Hits well 
(.309 in ’56) and his great speed makes him threat to 
steal any time he gets on base. Could become regular. 
Russ Nixon, c, is outstanding prospect, but may need 
more seasoning. Pitchers John Gray (10-7, 2.72 ERA 
tops in AA), Bill Daley (11-1) and Stan Pitula (15-4) 
strengthen already solid mound staff. 


Roger Maris 


PROBLEMS: A scramble at 3b. To use Al Smith there 
weakens an already untidy outfield defense. Trouble 
spot remains at 1b, with only part-time workers avail- 
able. With Hegan getting older, slower, Indians could 
use catching help. 


WASHINGTON SENATORS 


PROSPECTS: The year at Louisville 
(12-16) probably did Ted Aber- 
nathy, p, a lot of good. Easy going, 
‘he has to get mean,” says Chuck 
Dressen. Is 6-4, with deceptive 
sidearm motion, but he must snap his pitches off. Not 
overpowering, but his stuff takes off, is particularly 
troublesome to righthanded hitters. Has good delivery. 
Neil Chrisley, lefthanded-hitting outfielder, has shown 
steady improvement every season. Good line-drive 
hitter, with beautiful sweep stroke. Hit .298, 24 homers 
at Louisville. Could make regular outfield against me- 
diocre competition. Evilio Hernandez, p, righthander 
from Cuba (18-4 at Charlotte) has good fast ball, poise 
for rookie. Keeps the ball low, has fine control. 


Ted Abernathy 


PROBLEMS: Pitching, with Chuck Stobbs No. 1 on staff, 
needs bolstering. No speed in outfield. Catching, short- 
stop could stand improvement. 


COMING UP FROM THE MINORS 


BALTIMORE ORIOLES 


PROSPECTS: Brooks Robinson, 3b, 
one of best coming up this spring. 
Though only 19, his long-ball hit- 
ting has been impressive. Orioles 
think he can develop into good 
clutch hitter; has the size (6-1, 180). Rangy and fast, 
with good baseball sense. George Kell expected to tutor 
him on fielding intricacies. Mgr. Richards very high on 
him (‘fa future Hall of Famer.”). Charlie Beamon, p, is 
rated just as highly. Shut out Yanks, 1-0, at end of 56 
season when Ford was going after his 20th win. Up 
from Vancouver, where he was 13-6. Bob Harrison, p, 
was up before, had to be sent down. Has chance to 
stick. Carl Powis, a .330 hitter at San Antonio, to pro- 
vide some needed depth in outfield. 


Brooks Robinson 


PROBLEMS: No rookies to help fill infield gaps at 2b and 
ss, where Willy Miranda’s weak bat has become ex- 
cessive luxury. Lack of first-rate ef will hurt. 


DETROIT TIGERS 


PROSPECTS: Hal Woodeschick, p, a 
\ big lefthander, is best of the new 

pitchers. He has a deceptive mo- 

tion and a real live fast ball. Was 

12-5 at Charleston last year, 
turned in a 2.75 ERA, which was second best in the 
American Association. Former bonus player Reno 
Bertoia appears ready to stick. Now a third-baseman, 
his hitting has improved considerably. Has picked up 
his confidence. Hit .289 at Charleston, with 12 homers, 
67 RBIs. Inman Veal, ss, is good glove man, but not 
much of a hitter. (.242 at Augusta). But he can stop 
anything, they say. Could help out in utility role. Ken 
Walters, of, has good power (20 homers at Charleston- 
Augusta), but may not be ready. 


Hal Woodeschick 


PROBLEMS: First base, with Torgeson and Robinson (or 
a possible switch to Boone) is a question mark. Need a 
solid catcher and at least another starter. 
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KANSAS CITY ATHLETICS 


PROSPECTS: Jim Pisoni, cf, former 
Oriole prospect, is outstanding 
rookie, in camp. Solid in field, he 
gets good jump on ball. Has a 
strong arm. No evidence yet he can 
hit consistently but he has power and terrific determi- 
nation. “He’s hungry,” says an A’s official. Southpaw 
Gene Host, p, purchased from Tigers, has good chance 
to make staff. Good fast ball. Was 13-15 at Charleston 
(a losing ball club), where he fanned 145, walked 92. 
Rinold Duren, p, (11-11 at Vancouver) throws hard 
and, holds slight edge over George Brunet, a big, 
strong southpaw, and Carl] Duser, who may be a year 
or two away. 


Jim Pisoni 


PROBLEMS: Pitching, on the front line especially. A 
fulltime shortstop, outfield support, and almost any hit- 
ting at all. Not producing the youngsters a weak ball 
club needs to move up. 


CHICAGO WHITE SOX 


PROSPECTS: If he hits well enough, 
Jim Landis, cf, could cause shake- 
up in Sox outfield. He’s considered 
terrific in the field; at the plate, 
he’s not a home-run hitter, but he 
gets his hits. Sox say he must improve on his .257 aver- 
age at Memphis. Earl Battey, c, was up briefly in ’55, is 
given good chance to stick this time. Arm and knee 
injuries kept him sidelined much of last year when he 
hit .178 at Toronto. He’s big and strong. Tom Flanigan, 
p, a lefty, Bill Fischer, p, and Jerry Dahlke, p, have all 
been up before, and along with Fred Rudolf, p, will get 
full trials to make the staff. 


Jim Landis 


PROBLEMS: Depth behind the plate, where Sherm Lollar 
could use some relief, another dependable starting 
pitcher, another big bat in the lineup, full-time oper- 
atives at 1b, 3b. Flow of youth onto roster becoming 
increasingly important. 


American League 


BOSTON RED SOX 


PROSPECTS: Ken Aspromonte will 
get good chance at open short- 
stop job against holdovers Milt 
Bolling, Ted Lepcio and Billy 
Klaus. Batted .281 at ’Frisco last 
year where he played mostly at 2b. Joe Gordon liked 
him better at ss. Rangy, has good movements, strong 
arm. Haywood Sullivan, c, Boston says, is best catching 
prospect to come up since Dickey. Exceptional on de- 
fense, he led PCL with 28 men thrown out trying to 
steal. Began to pull ball last year, hit .296. Marty 
Keough, cf, was ready last year, but couldn’t push Jim 
Piersall out of his job. Great speed, steady hitter, his 
arm is his only ordinary point. 


Ken Aspromonte 


PROBLEMS: At lb, with aging Vernon and unsteady 
Gernert; at 2b, where defense needs tightening; in If 
where big gun eventually must be found to succeed 
Williams. 
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NEW YORK YANKEES 


PROSPECTS: Versatile Tony Kubek 
will get trial at ss, but he has im- 
pressed in the outfield, which may 
be his best position. Has never hit 
below .330 in any league. A good 
line-drive hitter, a fast and able fielder. Bobby Richard- 
son, 2b, looks like he’s ready. Has fast hands, pivots 
exceptionally well on the double play. Hits a lot to 
right- and left-center; not much on power, but he’s a 
slash hitter. Marv Throneberry, 1b, is a good long-ball 
hitter, could help out, though mostly on the bench. Was 
MVP in American Association. Ralph Terry, p, has 
shown real potential, could make it in 57. Weedy Held, 
ss-of, has developed into a good big-league prospect, 
but he may not be able to make it with the Yankees. 


Tony Kubek 


PROBLEMS: No serious ones. Stengel would like another 
starting pitcher, another relief man, and one strong 
outfield candidate. Who wouldn’t? 
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CHICAGO CUBS 


PROSPECTS: K.C. (Casey) Wise, 2b, 
is excellent fielder, could land 
either keystone job. He played ss 
for the first time last year (at LA) 
and led the league in fielding. A 
switch-hitter, he’s pesty at the plate, hit .287 in °56. 
Ca] Neeman, c, drafted out of Yankee system, is rated 
a top receiver, superb handler of pitchers. His hitting 
is the only question mark (.249 at Richmond, .265 at 
Denver in ’56). Weak bat may keep him from winning 
first-string job, but his catching ability is bound to 
strengthen the club. Bob Anderson, p, is a long shot for 
this season. 


Casey Wise 


PROBLEMS: Cf is No. 1 trouble spot, with no help com- 
ing. Pitching must have depth, but youngsters coming 
up are of unknown quality. Kaiser and Drabowsky look 
strong enough as starters. Both 1b and 3b need 
youth; outfield needs speed. 


PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES 


PROSPECTS: Ed Bouchee, 1b, starts 
spring training with the regular 
job, must prove he can hold it. 
Then Lopata can be released for 
catching. Is good fielder and he 
hits with power. Batted .296, with 17 homers, 94 RBIs 
at Miami in ’56. Must keep weight down. Bob Bowman, 
cf, has all the tools to make it defensively—good arm, 
speed. Only doubtful point is his hitting, but he had 19 
homers and a .278 BA at Miami. Jack Sanford, p, came 
out of service at end of ’56 to win first start with Phils. 
Could be ready. Dick Farrell, p, has good fast ball, con- 
trol, was 12-6 at Miami. Seth Morehead, p, was 8-13 at 
Miami, but his 168 strikeouts show he can throw hard. 
He walked 66. Harry Anderson, of-lb, has home-run 
punch, but jump from Schenectady may be too much. 


Ed Bouchee 


PROBLEMS: At ss-2b. Need an RBI bat or two to make 
up for much-missed Del Ennis. 


COMING UP FROM THE MINORS 


NEW YORK GIANTS 


PROSPECTS: Ossie Virgil, 3b, got 
off to slow start at Minneapolis last 
year but wound up at .265. A good 
line-drive hitter, good hit-and-run 
man, he comes through in the 
clutch. Has strong, accurate arm. Andre Rodgers, ss, 
probably has greater long-range potential, but Giants 
won’t rush him up unless absolutely necessary. Began 
to learn the game (he’s a former cricket star) in ’54. 
Should be great, Giants say, if his development con- 
tinues apace. Hit .267 at Dallas, with 21 homers, 83 
RBIs. Curt Barclay, p, tied for most wins in Association 
with 15. Knows how to pitch, works to spots. 


Ossie Virgil 


PROBLEMS: Draft depleted club’s limited youth pro- 
gram, taking Brandt, White and top prospect Kirkland. 
Mays ‘needs help in outfield and at plate. Sauer, Mueller 
slow. 1b could be weakest spot, with rest of infield not 
far behind. Pitching, after Antonelli, not so strong. 


BROOKLYN DODGERS 


PROSPECTS: John Roseboro, c, has 
been nominated as Campanella’s 
successor. Club would like to give 
him another year in minors, but 
he will take over this year if re- 
cuperating Campy is through. Roseboro came into his 
own in last six weeks of 1956 season to wind up with 
a .273 BA, 25 homers, 79 RBIs at Montreal. Big and 
rangy, fast on the bases, he can do the job behind the 
plate. Don Demeter, cf, could become team’s third out- 
fielder. Has to cut down on strikeouts; has big swing; 
41 homers at Fort Worth. Fred Kipp, p, is expected to 
stick. A knuckle-balling lefthander, he has good assort- 
ment. Jim Gentile, 1b, is a powerful hitter (40 homers 
at Fort Worth) but can be pitched to. 


— va 


John Roseboro 


PROBLEMS: Need to replace fading veterans Reese, Fu- 
rillo, Erskine. Shortage of lefthanded pitching, with 
Johnny Podres and his back a very real question mark. 
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MILWAUKEE BRAVES 


PROSPECTS: Juan Pizarro, p, was 
probably best hurler in minors last 
season. Has a blazing fast ball, 
major-league curve. Control could 
be a little better. He’s not afraid 
out there but needs to add poise. Won 23 games at 
Jacksonville in ’56, his first year in organized ball. He’s 
only 20. Sammy Taylor, c, “can’t miss,’”’ but is probably 
a year away. Has good power to all fields, but doesn’t 
pull too much. Throws well but is still a little scatter- 
armed. Hustles behind the plate and has fair speed for 
a catcher. Needs more work defensively, especially at 
getting rid of the ball faster and in handling low 
pitches. Hit .359 at Topeka, with 28 homers, 123 RBIs. 
Ev Joyner, .344 at Shreveport, could win outfield job. 


Juan Pizarro 


PROBLEMS: Better hitting at 2b and a steady performer 
in lf. Could use stronger hitting behind bat (Crandall 
has been a disappointment), more relief pitching. 


PITTSBURGH PIRATES 


PROSPECTS: Johnny Powers, out- 
fielder, rated a strong power hitter, 
will get full shot at 1b. Must hit 
for average. Has tremendous wrists. 
Pulls too many balls into foul ter- 
ritory. Led Southern Association with 39 homers in ’56. 
Danny Kravitz, c, can move in ahead of Jack Shepard, 
Hank Foiles and Dick Rand on his good bat. Pirates 
feel he can hit, both for average and power. Only ques- 
tion is his receiving ability, which needs sharpening. A 
converted outfielder, pop fouls give him difficulty. Hit 
.265 in 39 games at Hollywood after being sent down, 
was hampered all year by injured ankle. Dick Stuart, 
outfielder, hit 66 homers at Lincoln (.298), is given a 
slight chance to make big jump. Needs work to improve 
fielding faults. 


Johnny Powers 


PROBLEMS: More power, a stronger bench, improve- 
ment at 2b. ae 


National League 


CINCINNATI REDLEGS 


PROSPECTS: 19-year-old Curt Flood, 
outfielder, could be the Frank Rob- 
inson of 1957. Redlegs, playing it 
conservatively, say he’s probably 
a year away (as they did with 
Robinson). Led class B Carolina League with .340 BA, 
had 102 RBIs, scored 133 runs, hit 19 homers. More ex- 
perienced Art Schult, of, has a good chance to win 
one of few open berths on club, probably as pinch- 
hitter. Hit .306 at Seattle. Bobby Durnbaugh, ss, (Nash- 
ville’s player of the year) and Bobby Henrich, ss, (a 
bonus baby they must carry) will get the once-over 
but they offer no threat to McMillan or Temple. Bob 
Baleena, of, the shortest man on roster, and lefty 
Pat Scantlebury, p, have fair chance to stick. 


Curt Flood 


PROBLEMS: Pitching depth, especially in strong, de- 
pendable starters, and at 3b, where Grammas can field 
but may not hit enough. 
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ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 


PROSPECTS: Eddie Kasko, ss, and 
Dick Schofield, ss, will battle it out 
with Al Dark at’ short. Be- 
spectacled Kasko hit .303 at 
Rochester, has more experience, is 
surer in the field. Doesn’t make many mistakes. Arm, 
range rated on a par with Schofield’s. Dick has slight 
edge in power, has a great throwing arm. Has been 
described as brilliant but erratic in field. He hit .295 at 
Omaha. Bobby Gene Smith, cf, has good chance to dis- 
place light-hitting Del Greco. Has fair power which 
keeps improving every year. He’s no banjo hitter; he 
hit for better average than Dodgers’ Demeter in Texas 
League, batting .299, with 21 homers, 109 RBIs at Hous- 
ton in ’56. Has good running speed and fine arm. Tom 
Cheney, p, is coming fast, but may not be ready now. 


Ni@ 


Eddie Kasko 


PROBLEMS: Pitching, down the line. One full-fledged 
starting catcher. 
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THEY ALMOST RUINED ALLAN STANLEY 


The gallery blasted him as an expensive patsy, called him “Sonja” and almost 


drove him out of the league. Yet, somehow, he shook his rabbit ears in Boston 


By STAN SAPLIN 


of town? Mean, cowardly and dishonest, perhaps. 

Maybe you deal from the bottom of the deck, or 
swindle life’s savings from nice old ladies. A fellow 
named Allan Herbert Stanley has none of these un- 
savory traits but he was sent packing like some west- 
ern badman for something less than shooting up the 
town. 

He would wince at this, but Allan Stanley is a model 
young man. He is honorable, gentlemanly, intelligent 
and conscientious. Back home in Timmins, Ontario, a 
gold-mining town 500 miles north of Toronto, they re- 
gard him well enough to have asked him to stand for 
nomination for Parliament this year. At business, he’s 
smart. His business is ice hockey and he has been 
earning his living at it for ten years. 

Yet he was chased out of town, out of New York 
City, not once but twice, by the people who paid to 
see him play. The fans got rid of him. Not with tar 
and feathers. Not with shotguns. Not on a rail. They 
booed him out, literally. 

To them, he was unmistakably “fa bum!” and the 
hooting that descended upon him from Madison Square 
Garden’s gallery gave full and authentic flavor to this 
denunciation. New Yorkers often are cited for their 
impartiality as fans. Nevertheless, nobody else gets 
more nasty, lip-curling mileage out of a simple ‘Ya 


Were kind of a person must you be to be chased out 


bum, ya!” than one of Father Knickerbocker’s sons 
does when aroused to indignation. 

The fans booed Stanley incessantly and screamed 
“Ya bum, ya!’”? and shouted other select phrases, which 
we will deal with later. They hung signs from the 
front of the balcony, a tradition at Garden hockey 
games, some of them reading, “Stanley Is a Bum,” 
some saying flatly, “Stanley Must Go.” 

They booed without a let-up whenever the big de- 
fenseman was on the ice. But that wasn’t all. They 
took to booing even when he skated out for a pre-game 
warmup with his team, the New York Rangers. First, 
they lacerated his spirit, then they fractured it, and 
finally they destroyed it. - 

The general manager of his team decided to try 
letting Stanley play only on the road, where the 
crowds weren’t hostile, but the plan died because a 
hockey player needs constant work if he is to perform 
up to big-league standards. And so they released him 
to the minors. A season later, he was brought up to 
try again, but the indignation of the fans at this de- 
fiance of their will was horrible to behold. 

This time the club management gave up; they traded 
him, Stanley went to the Chicago Black Hawks and 
finished the season with that last-place club. He played 
out another year, 1955-56, with the Hawks, and then, 
during training camp prior to the (——> To PAGE 77) 
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Calif., on a tennis court tucked in amid a grove 

of sweet-smelling trees, a trim, sprightly matron 
swings her racquet with a familiar classic ease. Effort- 
lessly, she sends sizzling, low-pitching drives to the 
far corners. She angles bedeviling, fast-dropping shots 
cross-court and delicate, strategic lobs are lofted with 
the deftness of a scientist. Step by step, stroke by 


ik the foot of a picturesque canyon in Santa Monica, 


stroke, she moves about the court as if she, herself, 
had invented the game. . 


A man with silver-flecked hair sits on a sideline 
chair and shakes his head again and again, marveling. 
“Tt makes a fellow feel young again to see her hit 
them like that,” he tells his companion. 

The companion nods. He, too, is re-living yesterday. 

A quarter of a century has passed since the book 
closed on what sentimentalists call The Golden Era of 
Sport. The great Bambino is gone. So is Big Bill, the 
incomparable Tilden. Others have grown old and fat, 
and have moved their rocking chairs a little closer to 
the fireside. But here, on a quiet California country- 
side, Helen Wills—Little Miss Poker Face, the undis- 
puted Queen of the American sports scene in the riot- 
ous Twenties, carries on as though time had come to 
a stop. 

You would know her at first glance. The white eye- 
shade—her world-famous trademark—is the tip-off. 
But that’s not all. It seems as though not a pound 
has altered her trim, athletic figure; not an unkind 
trace of middle-age has changed her finely-chiseled 
Grecian features. Only one thing is different—that 
smile, that quick, friendly smile whenever her oppo- 


quite like Helen Wills. Queen Helen played the game 


little miss poker face 


There never has been a lady tennis player 


with a champion’s flair—as well as skill 


By John M. Ross 


nent across the net cries out: “Nice shot!” 

The galleries at Forest Hills and Wimbledon never 
saw that. 

But, poker face or no poker face, the sight of Queen 
Helen in action again is enough to send an old tennis 
fan on a nostalgic binge. In the early years of the 
Twentieth Century, most women athletes were re- 
garded as just plain tomboys. They attracted scant 
attention in the arena and commanded little space on 
the sports pages. But when Helen Wills came romping 
out of the Golden West in 1922, all that changed. She 
captured America’s heart. She was then 16 years old, 
wholesome and feminine, with glowing cheeks and 
long, beribboned braids. And how she could hit that 
tennis ball! 

Single-handedly, she led women’s sports out of the 
forest of obscurity and contributed handsomely to the 
emancipation of American womanhood in general. 
What’s more, she accomplished this in an era crowded 
by a fabulous collection of male sports heroes, men 
like Ruth, Tilden, Bobby Jones, Jack Dempsey, Gene 
Tunney, Red Grange, Earl Sande, et al. Queen Helen 
made them all move over and make room for a ladey, 

Long after most of her contemporaries hati faded 
from the headlines, Helen Wills ~aintained her royal 
perch. It was a fantastic r~!8M, unmatched in tennis 
history. Starting in 19%3, When she won the first of 
seven United States !ngles championships, and ex- 
tending to 1938, when sMmE_ Won her eighth Wimbledon 
title, Helen’s rule covered’ 2 Span of 16 years. And 
those who closely followed’ her long career swear that 
her game was just as crShing in her farewell ap- 


a 
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pearance on the center court as it was the day she first 
ascended the throne at Forest Hills. 

A straightforward recitation of Helen’s achievements 
sounds terribly monotonous, but in truth her career 
was headline material of the purest sort. True, she 
seldom lost a set, and her victories were mostly lop- 
sided, but nobody who lived through those days ever 
will forget the role Helen played in the dandiest rhu- 
barb the staid old game of tennis has ever known. 
It pitted her in a hair-pulling match with her arch foe, 
Helen Jacobs, and it was a painfully difficult role for 
Miss Wills. In it she alternately played the heroine, 
the villain, and then the heroine again. But she played 
her part to the hilt and it was that performance, more 
than all her victories combined, that stamped Helen 
Wills as a champion of champions, 

Helen Wills has to be ranked among the elite group 
of so-called “born champions.” There is no other ex- 
planation for her fantastic, meteoric rise and subse- 
quent utter domination of her sport. At 13, Helen 
didn’t even own a racquet. When she traveled from 
her home in Berkeley, Calif., to go to Bishop Hop- 
kins Hall, a boarding school on Lake Champlain, at 
Burlington, Vt.; she had in her baggage a big 
15-ounce racquet that belonged to her father. It had 
been standing in a corner at home idle, because in 
1918 Father was off in France, serving as a doctor with 
a U.S. Army Base Hospital. Helen didn’t know how 
to handle the racquet, but she thought she might have 
a chance to learn while she was at Hopkins Hall. She 
never made it. -When she arrived in Vermont, the 
tennis courts were torn up for repairs and there was 
no tennis for the rest of the school year. So it wasn’t 
until the summer of 1919, when Doctor Wills returned 
from overseas, that Helen Wills and tennis finally got 
together. There was nothing deliberate about it; there 
was no particularly strong urge on Helen’s part to 
become a tennis player. She was simply a strong, 
healthy young girl who loved outdoor play, and since 
tennis was played out in the open, it appealed to her. 
It was as simple as that. 

Doctor Wills wasn’t much of a player, but he knew 
the fundamentals of the game and he was able to pass 
them along intelligently to Helen. Her response was 
amazing. Within a few weeks the pupil was good 
enough to beat the teacher. As a reward, Doctor Wills 
gave her a junior membership in the Berkeley Tennis 
Club on her fourteenth birthday. That year she played 
in her first tournament—a small event for players 
in the San Francisco Bay area. At 15, she won the 
National Junior Girls championship. At 16, she played 
in the final of the U.S. Women’s singles championship 
at Forest Hills. At 17, she was the new women’s na- 
tional champion. 

All of this was accomplished without an over- 


The Queen, at right, wearing her famous white eyeshade, had 
an epic tennis rivalry with stubborn Helen Jacobs, left. 
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emphasis on tennis, which is in itself an unusual note. 
Most “child wonders” are torn from a normal routine 
at an early age. Not Helen. There was no platoon of 
professional coaches guiding her every move. There 
were no marathon practice sessions, no cold-blooded 
plans for exploiting her talent. William (Pop) Fuller, 
a non-professional coach who guided the youngsters 
at the Berkeley Club, contributed much to her prog- 
ress. He gave her pointers, corrected faults, and ar- 
ranged for her to play matches with other youngsters 
at the club. In the beginning there was just one other 
junior girl member capable of giving Helen a battle. 
When that girl and her family moved from California, 
Pop Fuller had to round up boys and young men as 
Helen’s opponents. This was a significant factor. The 
males hit harder, played a faster game. Helen’s deter- 
mination to stand up to this kind of opposition brought 
about the rapid development of a game that was to 
sweep all in its path. 

Doctor Wills, keenly aware of the ill effects an over- 
ly strenuous physical program might produce in a 
growing girl, limited Helen to two sets of play in her 
daily practice. Helen didn’t see eye to eye with her 
father on this matter in the (——> TO PAGE 68) 


The game has returned to the campus, but times have changed. Spacious 


field houses have replaced the murky gyms—and good teams fill them up 


PHOTOS BY JERRY DANTZIC 


basketball carries on its purity campaign in other 

directions. One of the most noticeable moves of our 
time is the return of the sport to the confines of the 
campus. 

Basketball has gone back to the college grounds, but 
the atmosphere is by no means the same. The stuffy little 
gymnasiums are being replaced by spacious, expensive 
arenas like Kansas State’s 12,500-seat Ahearn Fieldhouse 
at Manhattan, Kans. Because big field houses imply sub- 
stantial expenses for the university, they must pay for 
themselves. But the attraction of campus basketball is 
more than the game itself. At Kansas State, the big field 
house and the nearby Student Union Building serve as 
recreation centers for the students; the*girls can not only 


Wisse big-time recruiting continues unabated, college 


Co-eds call dates from Student Union. 


130-piece schoo! band plays at home games. 
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Basketball in the big field houses is not only more convenient for the students, 
but more profitable for the schools. No outside promoter shares in the receipts. 


A Kansas State player finds the 
raised floor a handy resting spot 
for his injured foot. Coach Tex 
Winter holds post-game party for 
staff and faculty members, above. 


After watching game, at right, students and 
their dates flock to the basement of nearby 
Student Union for dancing and refreshments in 
“The Dive,” above, a dimly-lighted rendezvous. 
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BIG-TIME BASKETBALL ON THE CAMPUS 


continued 


meet their dates on campus and watch first-rate “Big 
Seven” basketball, but afterwards they can find refresh- 
ments and dancing just across the street. 

The field houses serve as more than a convenience for 
the students, for the colleges have found that purity can 
be profitable. Playing in the big-city arenas like New 
York’s Madison Square Garden was not always as lucra- 
tive for the colleges as many people imagined. For one 
thing, the promoters always extracted a fat share, and, as 
the city arenas always staged doubleheaders, four colleges 
had to whack up whatever money the promoter didn’t 
take. The basketball scandals of 1951 which shocked the 


Indiana’s MeCracken arrives. 


colleges back to the campus were a blessing in disguise. 
Depleted athletic department treasuries are now bolstered 
by the receipts which are the reward of running one’s 
own business. 

Kansas State has held up its end by providing its stu- 
dents and fans with a good team which meets good op- 
ponents. Of course, a college which has a big field house 
that can supply fat gate receipts (and therefore fat guar- 
antees) has no trouble scheduling top-flight opposition. 
Kansas State is led by a 6-9 center named Jack Parr, who, 
the school hopes, will help State compete with Wilt 
Chamberlain and his teammates over at Kansas U. What- 
ever happens, the field house will be filled—and that’s 
what counts. 


Opponents eat at hotel in town. 


Kansas State players don’t need a pep talk before running 
out on floor in front of a partisan crowd. Coach Winter dis- 
cusses the opposing team quietly before game, above. After 
game, State’s 6-9 center, Jack Parr, gives foe farewell pat. 
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THE GREAT LARSEN 


“This will set spring training back ten years,” they said after 


he pitched his perfect game in the World Series. Big Don violates 


half the rules in the book, but he made baseball history anyway 


HERE is a stock 

question which 
newspapermen ask a 
pitcher who has just 
entered baseball’s 
mythical Hall of Fame: 
“When did you first 
realize you were pitch- 
ing a no-hitter?” It has become one 
of the game’s numberless cliches, 
and the writers never fail to ask it. 
But they got no help from Don Lar- 
sen after his perfect game in the 
World Series last fall. Don was un- 
able to pinpoint the moment when 
he first realized he was pitching a 
no-hitter on that chilly afternoon 
last October 8, and he had a lot of 
company. 64,519 people made up a 
typical Yankee Stadium World Se- 
ries crowd that day. The Series is 
as much a social as a sporting event 
and as such must be attended by all 
of those people who make it the 
number one rule of their lives to be 
in the right place at the right time. 
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By FRANK GRAHAM, JR. 


Just as they must tell their friends 
that they have read the latest best 
seller and were present at the open- 
ing night of My Fair Lady, they 
must have a ticket to the World Se- 
ries. Though they don’t see a game 
of baseball from one October to the 
next, the politicians, movie stars, 
socialites, tourists, titans of business 
and industry and those “caterpillars 
of the commonwealth” who fawn on 
them will somehow come up with a 
ticket to a Series game at Yankee 
Stadium. 

These people will respond to the 
spectacular play—the grand-slam 
homer, the tumbling, one-handed 
catch—but, being unfamiliar with 
the game, they were unable to sense 
the drama which was slowly build- 
ing up as each Dodger player came 
to the plate and was retired. It 
wasn’t until the real baseball fans 
scattered throughout the huge sta- 
dium began to point out to their 
neighbors that no batter had yet 
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reached base against Larsen that a 
hum of excitement began to spread. 
By the eighth inning the word had 
been passed to even the most un- 
educated onlooker, and the roar be- 
gan to mount to the peak it reached 
in the ninth as Larsen worked on 
the final batters. 

So it wasn’t surprising that Don 
pitched the middle innings of the 
game undisturbed by the tense ap- 
plause which inevitably would ac- 
company the performance of a 
pitcher working on a no-hitter dur- 
ing the regular season. There was 
little for even the enthusiastic 
Yankee fan to cheer about because 
of the almost absurd ease with 
which Larsen was smothering the 
Dodger hitters. There had been a 
few tense moments. In the second 
inning, Jackie Robinson had slashed 
a savage liner to the left side. 
Third-baseman Andy Carey, leap- 
ing high into the air, had deflected 
the ball over toward shortstop 
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where Gil McDougald had pounced 
on it and thrown Robinson out. In 
the fifth, Gil Hodges had caught one 
of Larsen’s sliders and driven it on 
a line deep into left-center field. 
Running at full speed, Mickey Man- 
tle had caught up with the ball and, 
throwing his gloved hand across his 
body, made a brilliant one-handed 
catch. A moment later, Sandy Am- 
oros had lashed a long drive into 
the seats near the foul pole in right 
field, foul by inches. Again in the 
eighth, Carey had lunged to his left 
to make a one-handed stab of 
Hodges’ low line drive. 

But mostly it had been easy. Only 
once, pitching to Pee Wee Reese in 
the first inning, had Larsen thrown 


more serious task of drinking them- 
selves pie-eyed. In the stands, all 
but the most fiendish Dodger fans 
were rooting for Larsen to get his 
no-hitter, Don’s roommate, Rip Cole- 
man, who couldn’t stand the tension 
any longer, ducked down the dugout 
steps and paced up and down under 
the stands. A groundskeeper came 
along and smiled brightly at Rip. 
“Larsen’s pitching a no-hitter,” the 
groundskeeper informed him, Cole- 
man just glared at him. 

Over in the Brooklyn dugout, Sal 
Maglie, who was pitching gamely in 
defeat, carefully watched his rival’s 
progress. Sal, who had pitched a no- 
hitter himself less than two weeks 
before, said after the game, “I know 


is in progress. They could only Lint. 
When Larsen came to bat in the 
bottom of the eighth, the crowd gave 
him a standing ovation. Obviously 
preoccupied with weightier matters 
than hitting, the usually hard-hit- 
ting pitcher took three feeble swings 
at Maglie’s curves and walked back 
to the bench. When Maglie, winding 
up in his own minor blaze of glory, 
completed the inning by striking 
out the side, Larsen took a deep 
breath, hitched up his trousers and 
walked out to the mound to defend 
(a) his 2-0 lead and (b) that which 
the boys up in the announcers’ 
booth didn’t dare mention. 
“They’re still in the game,” Yogi 
Berra told him. “Get the first guy. 


Larsen pitched his perfect game without using a windup. He had tried out the notion in a late-season game against the Red Sox. 


more than three balls to one bat- 
ter. He was working effortlessly, 
gracefully, seemingly oblivious of 
the magnitude of his performance. 
His new pitching motion added to 
the impression he gave of noncha- 
lance. Several weeks before he had 
discarded his windup, and now, 
standing out there on the mound 
and pitching quickly to the hitters, 
he looked irke a small boy idly 
throwing stones at a tin can in his 
back yard. 

Some time during the sixth or 
seventh inning, Larsen began to 
realize that he hadn’t given up a hit 
or a walk. “By then the guys on the 
bench wouldn’t even look at me 
when I came back between in- 
nings,” he says. Almost everybody 
else was beginning to realize it, too. 
Everybody, that is, except some so- 
phisticated members of the Stadium 
Club who, after watching the first 
couple of innings, had retired to the 
plush cocktail lounge under the 
stands to devote themselves to the 


just how he felt. I know it sounds 
silly but I wanted us to beat him 
somehow without spoiling his per- 
formance.” 

On the Yankee bench, the players 
fidgeted nervously. “I never had so 
many assistant managers,’ Casey 
Stengel said later. “On every pitch, 
the guys on the bench were holler- 
ing out to the fielders, telling them 
where to play the hitter.” Perhaps 
the three most neryous men in the 
ball park were the official scorers, 
Lyall Smith, Gus Steiger and Jerry 
Mitchell. They weren’t rooting for 
Larsen as hard as they were hoping 
there would be no tricky hopper on 
which they would have to rule “hit” 
or “error.” Over in the radio-tele- 
vision booth, the announcers were 
attempting the delicate task of in- 
forming the great unseen audience 
of all the mighty deeds at Yankee 
Stadium without violating the an- 
cient baseball superstition which 
warns that no mention of the no- 
hitter can be made while the game 


That’s the main thing.” 

The first man was tough—Carl] 
Furillo. A haze had settled over the 
Stadium in the late afternoon, and 
Larsen knew he had that working 
for him. Furillo fouled off a couple 
of pitches, took ball one, then fouled 
off two more, both into the boxes 
behind first base. He was obviously 
trying to poke a hit to right field, 
just as he had tied up the final game 
of the 1953 Series with a two-run, 
ninth-inning homer into the seats in 
right. Larsen came back with an- 
other fast ball and Furillo raised an 
easy fly to the rightfielder, Hank 
Bauer. Larsen had the first man. 

The next hitter was Roy Campa- 
nella. Don wasn’t as worried about 
Campy as he had been about Furillo. 
Roy, who had had a poor season, has 
always had a hard time following a 
pitched ball in the Stadium, and the 
haze which now blanketed the field 
figured to make it even tougher for 
him. Larsen got his first pitch, a 
fast ball, over, and Campy brought 
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a gasp from the crowd by belting it 
into the upper left-field stands. It 
was foul by plenty. Then Larsen 
threw his only curve of the inning 
and Campy went for it and ground- 
ed to second-baseman Billy Martin. 
Two out. 

Now Dale Mitchell was an- 
nounced, pinch-hitting for Maglie. 
The Yankees knew the lefthanded 
swinging Mitchell well; he had 
played against them often while he 
was with the Indians. They knew 
him as a threat to slash, slap or 
bloop a hit in any direction. Talking 
about it later, Larsen said, ‘“‘He real- 
ly scared me up there. Looking back 
on it, though, I know how much 
pressure he was under. He must 
have been paralyzed. That made 
two of us.” 

The crowd sent up a groan as Lar- 
sen’s first pitch went wide. Don 
came back with a slider and Babe 
Pinelli, umpiring his last big-league 
game behind the plate, called it a 
strike. Larsen, firing hard, his non- 
chalance gone and the game taking 
on a dream-like quality for him, got 
a fast ball over and Mitchell swung 
at it and missed. Trying to over- 
power the hitter now, Don threw 
another fast ball and Mitchell 
fouled it into the stands. It was 
Larsen’s 96th pitch of the game and 
by now the crowd was screaming on 
every one he threw. Peering in 
through the haze, Don caught Ber- 
ra’s signal for still another fast ball. 
He mumbled a brief prayer to him- 
self: ‘‘Please get me through this.” 
Then he pitched. 

It was on the outside corner and 
Mitchell cocked his bat, then held 
up. When Pinelli thrust his right 
arm up into the air, it was as if he 
had pulled a lever which set free a 
torrent of tumult and _ shouting. 
Berra rushed out to the mound and 
hurled his stubby body into Larsen’s 
arms. The other Yankees poured out 
of the dugout to bury their hero un- 
der an avalanche of hugs, slaps and 
violent handshakes. Frenzied fans 
tumbled down from the stands to 
get in their licks at the beleaguered 
pitcher before he disappeared down 
the steps of the Yankee dugout. 
Pinelli, having called the third 
strike, had turned and rushed for 
the umpires’ dressing room, his last 
decision at the plate his most mem- 
orable one. Mitchell stood in the 
batter’s box, making his feeble pro- 
test to a world that had suddenly 
lost interest in him. 

The perfect game which Donald 
James Larsen pitched that Monday 
afternoon had consequences on 
many levels. It was important to 
baseball, because the game’s history, 
like a nation’s, is brought to life 
mainly by the tales of heroes and 
their mighty deeds. Larsen’s game, 
which was the most brilliant single 
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pitching performance in baseball 
history, now took its place along- 
side a handful of the greatest indi- 
vidual achievements, like Johnny 
Vander Meer’s successive no-hit- 
ters, Babe Ruth’s 60 homers, Joe 
DiMaggio’s 56-game hitting streak, 
and Lou Gehrig’s consecutive-game 
record. 

It was of immediate importance 
to the Yankees because it really de- 
cided the World Series in their 
favor. The two teams were tied at 
two games apiece going into the fifth 
game and the Dodgers had their 
most dependable pitcher, Maglie, 
going for them. A victory there 
would almost certainly have won 
the Series for Brooklyn, for the 
scene then would have shifted to 
Ebbets Field with the Dodgers 
needing only one victory in the next 
two games to clinch it. The Yankees 
had to have a superb pitching per- 
formance to win, because Maglie 
was at his best, giving up only two 
runs and five hits. In that sense, 
Larsen’s masterpiece was more than 
an ornament; it was almost a neces- 
sity. 

The game was important most of 
all to Larsen. He went into it with 
two of the toughest. handicaps a 
ballplayer can have—a reputation 
as a bad actor and a losing pitcher. 
His extra-curricular activities are 
legendary in baseball, and only two 
years before he had been the 
league’s “losingest” pitcher, drop- 
ping 21 games for the Baltimore 
Orioles. That his background was 
not the most favorable for produc- 
ing a winning pitcher was indicated 
by events in several widely-sepa- 
rated places at the moment Larsen 
was fashioning his masterpiece. 

Don’s mother and father are sep- 
arated. His father, a Berkeley, Calif., 
clothing salesman, was watching his 
son on the television set in the 
Berkeley YMCA. Family ties long 
since loosened grew tighter that af- 
ternoon as the senior Larsen prayed 
and rooted while sitting in a big 
armchair in front of the TV set. At 
La Jolla, over 450 miles to the 
southeast, Don’s mother prayed just 
as hard, although she was not in 
such close contact with the march of 
events. “I never watch him when he 
pitches,’’ she told a reporter. “Seems 
like every time I do, he loses.” 

Meanwhile, only a few blocks 
from the Yankee Stadium, where 
Larsen was pitching himself to 
baseball immortality, a chestnut- 
haired young lady was preparing 
more mischief for Don than the 
vaunted Dodger sluggers could ever 


Don and his no-windup delivery proved 
less of a puzzle to Dodgers in second 
game of Series. They knocked him out. 
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manage. The lady in question was 
Mrs. Vivian Larsen, a former Balti- 
more telephone operator whom Don 
had married quietly on April 23, 
1955, in New York. So quietly had 
the wedding taken place that none 
of the Yankees, and not even Don’s 
mother, had heard about it until 
Mrs. Larsen went into Bronx Su- 
preme Court on that eventful Octo- 
ber 8. 

Her complaint made it clear that 
she did not consider Don to be as 
much of a hero as did the 64,519 
persons who had watched the game 
that same afternoon. It seems that 
Vivian had begun a separation suit 
against Don earlier in the summer, 
charging that he had deserted her 
three months after the wedding. The 
ill-fated union was singularly de- 
void of marital bliss, according to 
Vivian's charge and Don’s answer 
(both of which were kept secret 
from the public as completely as 
was the wedding). They had met in 
Baltimore while Don was pitching 
for the Orioles in 1954. When the 
season ended, Don returned to his 
home in San Diego, evidently as 
enamored as ever with the carefree 
life of a bachelor. But that winter 
he received a phone call from Vivian 
which changed his mind, and they 
were married when Don came to 
New York with his new team, the 
Yankees, the next spring. 

Not long afterward the marriage 
was blessed with a daughter, Caro- 
lyn Jean. “At no time during the 
marriage did we spend a night under 
the same roof,” Don later said. “We 
made an agreement to keep our 
matriage a secret. It was a marriage 
in form only, and we did it only for 
the sake of the little girl.” 

When Vivian found it really was 
a marriage “in form only,” she be- 
gan separation proceedings, charg- 
ing that Don “brazenly suggested 
that when the child was born it 
should be given out for adoption 
and they should arrange for a di- 
vorce.” She went on to say that Don 
left her “because he was not ready 
to settle down and he preferred to 
live a life of free and easy exist- 
ence.” 

The marriage probably would 
have remained a secret had Don 
kept up the $60 weekly alimony 
payments that the court had or- 
dered. When the money stopped 
coming in, Mrs. Larsen went back to 
court, and this time the news leaked 
out. Don’s lawyer made a temporary 
settlement on that “day of days,” 
but the marriage was a step which 
Larsen will have cause to regret for 
years to come. 

But Don isn’t the kind of guy to 
sit down and weep when things go 
wrong. A couple of beers and an- 
other pretty girl on his arm are 
worth more than a bucketful of 


tears. Today he was on top of the 
world and that, like many a lesser 
occasion in Don’s life. meant it was 
time to celebrate. First there were 
the reporters and the cameramen to 
deal with, so fun had to take a back 
seat to fame for a moment. In a 
while the reporters would be gone 
and then the fun would start. 

The Yankee clubhouse was 
jammed with the gentlemen of the 
press. Questions were fired at Lar- 


After the game Don was surrounded by 
reporters, Overnight he found himself 
a national hero, but he didn’t change. 


sen from all angles and hundreds 
of pictures were taken. Players 
laughed and joked and hollered, and 
even Mickey Mantle, an especially 
undemonstrative young man, was 
heard to let loose with a couple of 
whoops and a holler. For more than 
an hour, Larsen sat on a stool in 
front of his locker, answering the 
questions, even the silly ones, tossed 
at him by wave after wave of re- 
porters. The silliest question of the 
afternoon, however, was reserved 
for manager Stengel. “Tell me, 
Casey,” a reporter asked, pencil 
poised to take down the revealing 
answer, “do you think this was the 
best game Larsen ever pitched?” 
Finally the last flash bulb had 
been popped and the most diligent 
reporter had drifted away to im- 
mortalize Larsen’s performance in 
the next day’s newspaper, and Don 
was free to dress and walk up 161st 
St. to the Concourse Plaza Hotel 
where he lives alone when the Yan- 
kees are at home. If he expected to 
spend a moment in solitary medita- 
tion before setting out to paint the 


town, he was in for a rude shock. 
He opened the door to find his room 
as packed with visitors as the Yan- 
kee clubhouse had been. “How in 
the hell they got in there,’ Larsen 
said, shaking his head, “Tll never 
know.” 

He found out they were mostly 
people who couldn’t force their way 
past the clubhouse guards. They had 
found the door to his hotel room a 
less impregnable barrier. They 
wanted interviews and endorse- 
ments and appearances, and Don’s 
head would have been swimming at 
an unusual time of day had not his 
agent, Frank Scott, been there to 
handle the requests. Scott, a former 
Yankee traveling secretary who en- 
tered the more lucrative business of 
handling the outside affairs of big- 
league players, had added Larsen to 
his stable some time before, but not 
until now had the arrangement been 
profitable to either party. Now the 
Scott-Larsen partnership was in 
business, and those who wanted 
something of Don had to wait their 
turn. Anyone trying to reach Don’s 
room by telephone for the rest of 
that evening was invariably greeted 
by a “busy” signal. 

Not one to linger long over busi- 
ness matters, Larsen soon disap- 
peared from the room, taking a 
couple of friends from San Diego 
with him. “I’m going to the same 
places I always go,” he told them, 
making it clear that fame and glory 
had not gone to his head. One of the 
places he always goes to is a bar on 
57th St. owned by Bill Taylor, the 
ex-Giant outfielder. The place was 
jumping that night and Don, who 
had whiled away so many evenings 
there in the past at his own expense, 
was now the agreeable recipient of 
more free beers than he could 
handle. 

Later Larsen was joined by Artie 
Richman, a close friend who is a 
sports reporter for the New York 
Daily Mirror. (Don, an ardent ad- 
mirer of his friend and fellow- 
townsman, Ted Williams, does not 
completely share Ted’s loathing for 
newspapermen.) With a couple of 
girls who are members of a singing 
group called the “Bon Bons,” Larsen 
and Richman began making the 
rounds. Like most of his thirsty 
clan, Larsen regards eating as a 
waste of time when there is serious 
drinking to be done, and so on this 
evening, when the free ones were 
coming one after the other, dinner 
could not be fitted into the schedule. 

The party finally arrived at the 
Copacabana, one of Manhattan’s 
biggest (and most expensive) night 
clubs. Larsen asked that the man- 
agement refrain from introducing 
him, but no self-respecting night 
club proprietor could pass up such 
an opportunity. Comedian Joe E, 
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Lewis, the star of the show, sum- 
moned Don up to the microphone for 
a bow and a bit of one-sided banter 
(by Lewis). “It was just as if Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had walked in the 
place,” Richman said later. “The 
customers cheered for five minutes.” 

Afterwards the customers lined 
up for autographs and many of them 
brought over the club’s photog- 
rapher to have their picture taken 
with the new hero, Larsen and his 
party then sat around with Lewis 
until the place closed. Presumably 
none of Don’s many admirers there 
was willing to send over drinks at 
Copacabana prices because when the 
bill was presented Larsen and Rich- 
man turned white. Lewis, however, 
saved the day (it was, indeed, al- 
most daylight) by picking up the 
tab. 

Richman parted company with 
Larsen at that point and headed for 
home to enjoy what he mistakenly 
expected would be a long stretch of 
unbroken sleep. He had been asleep 
only about half an hour when the 
phone rang. It was a representative 
of Dave Garroway’s early morning 
show. “You’ve got to help us find 
Mr. Larsen,” the man said in an agi- 
tated voice. “He’s due on our show 
now and he isn’t here yet.” Richman 
put through a couple of calls and 
finally located his friend. Larsen ar- 
rived at the studio, breathless but 
none the worse for wear, just after 
the program had gone on the air. 

In a sense. the party is still going 
on. In one brief day, Larsen jumped 
from the obscurity which cloaks any 
perennial also-ran to national fame. 
Perhaps it was well for him that he 
pitched his perfect game in his last 
appearance of the season; had he 
been used even once more, his per- 
formance certainly would have been 
an anticlimax and conceivably might 
have been a disaster. Now he had 
the whole winter in front of him to 
capitalize on that one game before 
he had to risk another appearance 
on the mound. Another break Don 
got was the expert guidance of his 
agent, Scott, who was on the scene 
the moment the game was over. In 
the past, many a player has squan- 
dered the opportunity to capitalize 
on a brilliant game because he had 
no one wise in the ways of the show 
business and advertising worlds to 
advise him. Scott sorted out the 
legitimate offers from the phony 
ones and made the best of Larsen’s 
chance to pick up some money in a 
hurry. One of the biggest deals he 
closed was for Don to make an ap- 


One of Larsen’s World Series rewards 
was this powerful Chevrolet Corvette 
given him, as Series hero, by SPor’. 
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pearance on the Bob Hope television 
show. For a brief trip to Los An- 
geles, Larsen collected $6,000, plus 
expenses. 

Another windfall for Larsen was 
the flashy cream-colored Chevrolet 
Corvette given each October by 
Sport Magazine to the outstanding 
player in the Series. It has been 
Sport’s policy, of course, to wait 
until the end of the Series before 
naming the winner. Last year there 
was no need to wait. Larsen was 
named the winner right after that 
fifth game, on the theory that only 
another perfect game could alter the 
decision. Some fugitive from Prince- 
ton’s School of Advance Study cal- 
culated that the odds against pitch- 
ing a perfect game were 76,000 to 1, 
so the editors didn’t lose any sleep 
over the possibility of digging down 
for the price of a second Corvette. 

When the sleek sports car was 
presented to Don outside Yankee 
Stadium, he shook his head in de- 
light and said, “I shouldn’t have any 
trouble picking up women in this 
thing.” Success had not altered Lar- 
sen’s ideas about what constituted 
the good life. 

Scott’s original estimate that the 
perfect game would bring Don 
$100,000 during the winter has not 
been realized, but the total does ap- 
proach $35,000. Perhaps one of the 
reasons why the figure hasn’t gone 
higher is that Larsen’s happy-go- 
lucky nature doesn’t project well 
over television. A master of cere- 
monies, interviewing the big Yankee 
pitcher, is apt to become frustrated 
by Don’s succession of monosyllabic 


answers: ‘Yes,’ ‘No,’ “Uh huh,” 
“Right.” Don is a pleasant young 
man to meet and talk to, but he isa 
mile or so this side of being glib. 

Despite Scott’s valiant efforts to 
stuff Larsen’s pockets with money, 
he hasn’t been able to keep pace 
with Don’s lawyers, who empty his 
pockets just as fast as the money is 
poured in. Under the terms of the 
separation settlement, almost all of 
the money Don has earned since the 
end of the season will go to Mrs. 
Larsen and the baby, and he will be 
paying for the child’s support for 
years to come, A reporter remem- 
bers visiting a photo studio where 
pictures were being taken of Don to 
be used in a cigarette ad. This was 
just after Larsen returned from the 
Bob Hope show on the West Coast. 
Don entered the studio, flanked by 
Seott and a lawyer. He looked un- 
comfortable and out of place as he 
sat in a little anteroom, waiting for 
the cameras to be set up. First Scott 
would hand him a few endorsement 
forms to look over and sign. Then 
the lawyer would try to pry some 
information from him so that he 
could help Don prepare his income 
tax return. 

“Do you have your check stubs 
from the past year?” the lawyer 
asked him. 

“T never had a checking account,” 
Larsen said, “I just started one after 
the Series.” 

Just then a cameraman’s assist- 
ant stuck his head through the door. 
“Hey, Don,” he called, “we want 
you to wear a red checked sports 
shirt for this picture. What size do 
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Larsen picked up $6,000 and expenses for flying to California soon after the Series 
and appearing with Diana Dors on the Bob Hope television show. He enjoyed the job. 


you wear?” 

“You'll never find one to fit me, 
the 6-4, 220-pound pitcher said 
matter-of-factly. There was a fur- 
ther delay while someone was sent 
out to dig up a shirt large enough 
to cover Larsen’s broad-shouldered 
frame. When the reporter left. Don 
was still huddled with Scott and the 
lawyer and the talk was still of en- 
dorsements, taxes and alimony pay- 
ments. 

Larsen did not reap the benefits of 
his perfect game from the Yankees’ 
front office as quickly as he had 
hoped. The prevailing attitude there 
was one of watchful waiting. Don 
had proved a disappointment too 
often in the past for the Yankee 
brass to leap to the conclusion that 
they now owned the greatest base- 
ball pitcher in captivity. The first 
reaction by any Yankee official to 
the perfect game was voiced by co- 
owner Del Webb. “This will set 
spring training back ten years,” 
Webb said. 

In the noisy, steaming clubhouse 
after the game, a newspaperman 
approached Webb. ‘When Erskine 
and Maglie pitched no-hitters for 
the Dodgers, O’Malley gave each of 
them $500,” the writer said. ‘Are 
you going to give Larsen $500?” 

“Who’s got O’Malley’s money?” 
said multi-millionaire Webb as he 
turned and walked away. 

When Larsen signed his Yankee 
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contract a year ago, there was in- 
cluded a clause which stipulated 
that he would receive $1,500 extra if 
his weight and conduct remained 
satisfactory to the ball club through- 
out the season. After the Series he 
went to Weiss to see if he was en- 
titled to the $1,500. “You’ll have to 
see Stengel,’ Weiss told him. 

Larsen went to Stengel and put 
the question to him. “I don’t know 
anything about it,’ Casey said. 
“You'll have to see Weiss.” 

The last we heard, Larsen was 
still getting the old-fashioned run- 
around. 

There seems to be no bitterness in 
Don’s makeup, however, As soon as 
he returned to his home in San 
Diego, he spent $1,000 having alu- 
minum plaques made up to com- 
memorate “The Game.’ On the 
plaque was a picture of Don making 
his last pitch of the game and an 
inscription expressing his gratitude 
for the part the receiver of the 
plaque played in Don’s greatest day. 
The plaque was sent to each of Don’s 
teammates (including Phil Rizzuto, 
who had been released long before 
the World Series), the Yankee exec- 
utives, the six umpires who worked 
the Series and several of Don’s clos- 
est friends. Don’s mother and father 
each got a plaque, too, on the theory 
that they played a part in Don’s 
progress to the climactic moment at 
Yankee Stadium. 


There is the possibility that Lar- 
sen’s perfect game may have an 
effect on the pitching motion of the 
future, but this is highly debatable. 
Immediately after the game there 
was speculation that Don’s new de- 
livery, minus the traditional wind- 
up, might have thrown the Dodger 
hitters off stride. As most good 
pitchers operate on the theory that 
to win they must keep the hitters off 
stride, it was reasoned that Larsen, 
in discarding the windup to improve 
his control, might have stumbled on 
the secret weapon that would nullify 
the lively ball in the eternal strug- 
gle of pitcher versus hitter. When 
Stengel was asked about it later, he 
delivered one of his penetrating 
monologues: “He pitched a perfect 
game, a no-hitter, and everybody 
says that’s the way to do it. Well, he 
didn’t wind up, and so I guess you 
got to say it worked, but in the sec- 
ond game of the Series last Friday 
he can’t get the ball over the plate, 
walks four men, and I get second- 
guessed for taking him out of there. 
Not winding up wasn’t the way to 
do it last Friday.” 

Dodger vice-president Fresco 
Thompson, another smart baseball 
man, was even more of a skeptic 
when asked whether he thought the 
no-windup delivery would revolu- 
tionize pitching. “Giving up the 
windup might help a big, strong guy 
because, to make sure he gets the 
ball over the plate, he can afford to 
sacrifice some of the extra speed he 
gets from pumping. But I don’t 
think you’ll see the smaller pitchers 
try it. And that’s a lot of baloney 
about Larsen’s motion throwing the 
hitters off stride. In fact, it’s much 
easier to confuse a hitter with a big 
windup, because that way you get 
to hide the ball from him even bet- 
ter. Let’s face it. The Dodgers 
weren't hitting anybody for the last 
month of the season. They only got 
three runs in the last four games of 
the Series. Turley also pitched well 
against us not using a windup, but 
don’t forget that a couple of guys 
named Sturdivant and Kucks did 
use a windup, and they did pretty 
well, too.” 

Another question that baseball 
people have asked, and it seems to 
us that this is the more interesting 
of the two, is whether Larsen has 
really arrived as an outstanding ° 
pitcher. Now that he’ has once 
touched greatness, can he hold on to 
it, or will he suffer the fate of Bobo 
Holloman, rising to fame on the 
strength of one no-hit game and 
then sinking just as quickly back 
into obscurity? 

The Yankees, of course, will tell 
you that they knew he had it in him 
all along. Perhaps even more signifi- 
cant was the Dodgers’ reaction in 
their clubhouse after the game. 
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There was no sign of the bitterness 
a team usually feels when they 
believe an opposing player has 
snatched victory from them by rid- 
ing a lucky streak. The Dodgers 
were genuinely impressed with 
what they had seen, and they spoke 
of Larsen in admiring tones. Don 
Newcombe, who perhaps had more 
cause for bitterness than any other 
player in the Series, looked up at a 
reporter and said, “Wasn’t that 
something? I wish I could pitch a 
game like that.” 

Even Car] Furillo, who treats all 
enemy players with an equal degree 
of scorn, was quick to come to Lar- 
sen’s aid when he thought a reporter 
had slighted the Yankee pitcher. To 
the writer’s remark that “Larsen 
reads comic books,” Furillo replied 
sharply: “And what’s wrong with 
that?” 

Such universal acclaim indicates 
that there is no question about Lar- 
sen’s talents, and that his future 
success merely hinges on the seri- 
ousness with which he devotes him- 
self to the art of pitching baseballs. 
The acclaim and success he has al- 
ready gathered was a long time in 
coming to him, and Don may think 
twice before lightly throwing it 
away. 

Don Larsen was born in Michigan 
City, Ind., on August 7, 1929, but 
grew up with his family, which in- 
cludes one sister, in San Diego. His 
virtues and foibles were those of 
most carefree boys anywhere. An 
old friend was talking about him not 
long ago: “Sure, he was kind of a 
wild kid, and he got in a couple of 
minor scrapes, but he was always 
likeable. I remember he used to have 
a paper route. He was crazy about 
cats and dogs, and sometimes when 
he came home from delivering his 
papers, he’d be dragging along some 
stray animal he had found. His 
mother wouldn’t let him keep it and 
it used to make him feel very badly.” 

He was a rangy youngster and, of 
course, he liked sports. He got his 
first pitching practice in the base- 
ment of the family’s home, playing 
catch with his father, a pastime 
which the two carried on all year 
‘round. But at San Diego’s Point 
Lima High School, Don was known 
primarily as a basketball player. He 
was good off the boards and he could 
shoot. But one day a scout for the St. 
Louis Browns. Art Schwartz, saw 
Don playing baseball. What he saw 
was a boy who could throw hard 
and also could run and hit the ball 
the proverbial mile. He didn’t know 
whether he had a pitcher or an out- 
fielder, but he knew he had a ball- 
player. Schwartz gave Larsen a $500 
bonus and a contract for $150 a 
month to play at Aberdeen, S. D., in 
the class C Northern League in 1947. 
Don was on his way. 
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Pitching only part of the season at 
Aberdeen, Larsen had a 4-3 mark, 
but when he returned there in 1948, 
he won 17, lost 11, and fanned 151 
batters. That strikeout total opened 
a lot of eyes in the Browns’ organi- 
zation and Larsen’s progress (or 
lack of it) was watched carefully 
from then on. 

There was to be very little prog- 
ress toward stardom for the next 
few years. He hurt his right arm 
pitching for Springfield in 1949 and, 
after compiling a mediocre 4-4 rec- 
ord in half a season there, he was 
shipped to Globe-Miami in the Ari- 
zona-Texas League where he spent 
most of his time patrolling the out- 
field. The 1950 season was another 
dismal one for Don; he was out of 
shape and plagued by arm trouble, 
and it must have been with a sigh of 
relief that he entered the Army 
early the following year. 

He did himself more good during 
his two years in the Army than he 
had been able to do in his four sea- 
sons of minor-league ball. Playing 
with a service team in Hawaii, he 
performed so many prodigious feats 
of batting and pitching that he was 
called the finest player to appear 
there since the great service teams 
stationed there during the war. Lar- 
sen was on the San Antonio roster 
when he came out of the Army early 
in 1953, but he was ordered to the 
Browns’ training camp at San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., for a tryout. 

He made the most of his chance. 
He gave up just two runs in the first 
23 exhibition innings he pitched and 
was quickly added to the Browns’ 
pitching-poor roster. After watching 
Larsen at camp that spring, Satchel 
Paige, who was also with the 
Browns, told a reporter, “That kid 
oughta be the greatest!” 

When the season began, however, 
Ol Satch looked to be a better 
pitcher than a prophet, and Larsen 
didn’t look to be much of a pitcher 
at all. It was a bleak year all around 
in St. Louis. Before the season had 
opened, Bill Veeck had tried to move 
the club to Baltimore, but the shift 
had been vetoed by his fellow club 
owners. This frustrated attempt did 
not, of course, endear either Veeck 
or his players to the St. Louis fans, 
and they rode the players unmerci- 
fully. As the Browns had their cus- 
tomary miserable team, there was 
no chance that things would get bet- 
ter. Larsen couldn’t get anybody out, 
but rival pitchers had a hard time 
getting him out, too, and so when- 
ever he put a couple of solid hits to- 
gether, manager Marty Marion 


Yogi Berra almost knocked Larsen down 
in his exuberant charge after the last 
strike was called by ump Babe Pinelli. 


would send him to the outfield dur- 
ing batting practice the next day to 
shag flies. The Browns weren’t sure 
whether Larsen was a pitcher or an 
outfielder, but they were beginning 
to suspect he was the latter. 

Don added to his fame as a hitter 
through late July and early August 
when he set an all-time record for 
pitchers by belting seven straight 
hits. He singled his last time up on 
July 23, added three more hits 
against the Athletics on July 28, and 
then broke the record with three hits 
against the Red Sox on August 5. 
Larsen was the only Brownie hit- 
ting that day, for the Sox won. 5-0, 
and Don was the losing pitcher. 

Losing was no novelty for Don. By 
August 15 his record was 2-11 and 
the Browns were about to stow him 
in moth balls for the rest of the sea- 
son and try to make an outfielder of 
him the next spring. But he was 
given the starting assignment when 
the Browns played an exhibition 
game in Baltimore on August 20 
against the International League 
club then billeted there, and he 
struck out 11 batters while winning, 
8-2. He was back in the starting ro- 
tation. He went on to win five of his 
last six games for the Browns and 
finished the year with a 7-12 record. 
His best game was a two-hit shutout 
against the Senators late in August. 
The first hit the Senators got came 
in the eighth inning when Wayne 
Terwilliger blooped a single over 
the infield. 

The Browns’ franchise shift to 
Baltimore the next season did not 
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bring much of a change in Don’s for- 
tunes. Jimmie Dykes, the manager 
of the “new” Orioles, didn’t follow 
up on the plan to make an outfielder 
of Larsen and Don rewarded Dykes’ 
faith in him by losing more games 
than any other pitcher in the Amer- 
ican League. Before the season was 
over, Dykes was to say of him, bit- 
terly, “The only thing Larsen fears 
is sleep.” 

The big righthander, whose ex- 
tensive reading of comic books 
prompted him to apply the romantic 
nickname of “The Nightrider” to 
himself, won only three games and 
lost 21 that year. One virtue Don has 
always had is honesty, and he didn’t 
blame his record on the fact that he 
was pitching for a seventh-place 
ball club. “There was nothing wrong 
except me,” he said later. 

The next thing that happened to 
Larsen was just about the best break 
any young ballplayer can get—he 
was traded to the Yankees. Although 
he had won only three games during 
1954, two of those victories came 
against the Yankees, and somebody 
at the Stadium must have been im- 
pressed. Probably it was Stengel, 
because Casey has always been im- 
pressed by a big guy who can throw 
baseballs as hard as Larsen can. 
Originally, the Yanks had held out 
for Joe Coleman, rather than Lar- 
sen. Anyway, when the Yankees and 
Orioles completed their 17-player 
deal, the biggest in baseball history, 
Larsen came to New York along 
with Bob Turley and Billy Hunter, 
Harry Byrd, Gene Woodling, Jim 
McDonald, Gus Triandos, Willie Mi- 
randa and Hal Smith were some of 
the Yankees who were packed off to 
Baltimore. The date was November 
18, 1954. 

The 1955 season wasn’t very old 
before even such a hardened soul as 
Stengel became disillusioned by 
Larsen’s antics. Casey can put up 
with a player who consistently 
breaks training, but not when that 
player isn’t producing on the ball 
field. Don was popular with the 
other players, who called him 
“Gooneybird,” but he was out of 
shape and he was bothered by a bad 
shoulder. Early in May, Stengel and 
Weiss decided to ship him to the 
Yankees’ farm club at Denver to 
give him a chance to pitch himself 
back into shape. 

Larsen was bitter. “I’m going to 
take my time reporting out there,” 
he told his teammates, ‘‘and I don’t 
give a damn if I ever come back 
here.” 

Mickey Mantle had some words of 
consolation. “They sent me out a 
few years ago,” he told Larsen, “but 
I started to go good again and they 
brought me back. You’ll be back up 
here in a couple of weeks.” 

True to his word, Don took his 


time and stopped off to visit some 
friends in St. Louis. It took him 
about a week to drive to Denver. 
Once there, he quickly pitched him- 
self back into condition, won nine 
games and lost only one, and was 
brought back to New York late in 
July. 

He was a much better (and wiser) 
pitcher this time. He pulled his oar 
in the Yankees’ pennant drive and 
finished the season with a 9-2 rec- 
ord, winning eight and losing one 
after his return. His first World Se- 
ries was not nearly as distinguished 
as his second. He started one game 
and lost it, being knocked out in the 
fifth inning after giving up five runs, 
and the Yankees lost to the Dodgers 
in seven games. Don’s only memor- 
able feat was at bat; he raised a 
high foul into the boxes next to the 
Yankee dugout and the ball hit 
owner Del Webb square on the top 
of his head. 

The 1956 season began on a favor- 
able note. Larsen was the Yankees’ 
best pitcher during the exhibition 
games, compiling an earned-run 
average of 0.69. Then, one dark 
morning, just before the Yankees 
broke camp at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Don wrapped his car around a tele- 
phone pole. As Stengel had imposed 
a midnight curfew on his players, 
and as the accident happened at 
5:30 a.m., it looked for a time as 
though Don might be due for an- 
other trip to Denver. He was honest, 
however, and the smash cost him 
nothing more than a broken tooth, a 
$15 court fine for “presumed speed- 
ing,” and $750 worth of repairs on 
his car. He made a clean breast of 
his sins to Stengel and Casey didn’t 
even fine him. “It was just a bad 
day,” Larsen commented. 

Figuring that his strong work in 
the spring overshadowed Don’s one 
brief deviation from virtue, Stengel 
started him in the season’s opener at 
Washington, and Larsen, pitching in 
front of President Eisenhower, won 
the game. Then he suffered a re- 
lapse. He was the erratic Larsen of 
old, and he had trouble lasting more 
than four or five innings. It wasn’t 
until late in the season that he be- 
came effective again. His behavior, 
however, must have been satisfac- 
tory to the Yanks because he was 
fined for only one minor infraction 
during the year, and he finished 
with an 11-5 record. 

It was in Don’s second to last start 
of the season that he discarded his 
windup. The Yankees were playing 
in Boston and Don believed that Del 
Baker, the Red Sox coach, was get- 
ting a good look at how he was 
gripping the ball and was tipping off 
the Boston hitters. To give Baker 
less time to detect the pitch, Don 
began throwing without a windup, 
and he went on to pitch a shutout. 


After the game, Rip Coleman asked 
Larsen what had given him the idea. 
The comic book-conscious Larsen 
had a ready answer: “The ghouls 
sent me the message.” 

The ghouls weren’t in Don’s cor- 
ner when he made his first start in 
the World Series. He had gone to 
bed before midnight to be ready for 
his chores in the second game of the 
Series and the Yankees went out 
and blastedsDon Newcombe for six 
runs in the first two innings. But 
Don couldn’t get the ball over the 
plate and, after the Dodgers had 
scored once in the bottom of the 
second and had loaded the bases, 
Stengel waved Larsen to the show- 
ers. The Yankee relief pitchers were 
even worse because the Dodgers got 
five more runs that inning and went 
on to win, 13-8. As Larsen stormed 
into the Yankee clubhouse, he was 
heard to mutter, “‘That’s the last 
time [ll ever go to bed early!” 

The Yankees had tied the Series at 
two-all on Sunday and Stengel an- 
nounced that Larsen would face 
Maglie the following day. Don fol- 
lowed his usual schedule that Sun- 
day evening. He stopped at Bill 
Taylor’s bar for a few beers and 
then, about midnight, got in a cab 
with his pal, Artie Richman, for the 
trip back to the Bronx. Somehow 
the conversation got around to the 
Corvette that SporT was giving to 
the Series star, and Larsen said, 
“That would be a helluva thing 
to win. Who knows? Maybe I'll beat 
Maglie tomorrow and hit a grand 
slam. I'd like to get behind one of 
Maglie’s sliders and hit it to right 
field. It might go all the way.” 

Then Larsen grew more expan- 
sive. ‘“‘What the hell. I’m liable to go 
out and pitch a no-hitter.” 

Larsen got a pizza pie and took it 
up to his room at the Concourse 
Plaza. There he caught up on the 
Sunday comics and finally turned in 
at about one o’clock. 

Don had something else besides 
the ball game on his mind when he 
reported to the Yankee Stadium on 
Monday, October 8. He was broke 
and he didn’t have the money to get 
home to California. He called over 
Yankee road secretary Bill McCorry. 
“Bill, can you let me have $200 
against my Series check?” 

“Tm sorry,’ McCorry told him. 
“I’ve got no authority to do that be- 
cause the Series check comes out of 
the Commissioner’s office.” 

“But this is serious,” Larsen 
pleaded. “I don’t have a nickel.” 

“Tf you win today.” 
McCorry said, “I'll see 
that you get the 
money.” 

In the excitement 
after the game, Larsen 
forgot to ask McCorry 
for the $200. 
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“My Army recruiter 
showed me how 
to choose my branch” 


“He got me the leadership 
training | wanted”’ 


“T entered service just the way I wanted to, thanks tomy Army Recruiter. 
He was a nice fellow and gave me the straight talk on enlistment 
opportunities. With his help, I chose my branch of service before I 
enlisted. Now I’m a tank commander in Armor. It’s plenty exciting to 
have all that power at your command. But, more than that, I got real 
leadership training—great instruction and schooling that’s taught me 
to handle responsibility, make important decisions. You really owe it 
to yourself to see your Army Recruiter and find out the best way for 
you to plan your service career. I’m sure glad I did, because I’ve found 
being a leader is a real mark of prestige!” 
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M/Sgt. Thomas Cogar, Gassaway, West Virginia 
Graduate, Gassaway High School 


Sgt. Ist Class Edmund L. Reel 
Army Recruiter, 
Sutton, W. Virginia 


YOUR ARMY RECRUITER CAN GIVE YOU 
THIS SAME SPECIAL DEAL 


The Army Recruiter in your home town will show 
you how to pick your spot in the Army the same 
way Tom did. He'll show you how you can choose 
your Army branch before you enlist. Infantry, 
Armor, Signal Corps, Army Medical Service, 
Engineers, Artillery, Ordnance, Airborne—name 


it, and it’s yours! You'll get great leadership 
training right in your field—be in a position to 
climb to an important job of responsibility and 
decisions. Your Army Recruiter is ready to help 
you, so visit your local Army Recruiting Station 
today! Remember, there’s no obligation! 


GET CHOICE, NOT CHANCE, FROM YOUR ARMY RECRUITER 
re SSS 
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The Outdoorsman’s Page 


Did You Kill A Buck Last Season? 


If you didn’t, it was your own fault. Here are some mistakes you can avoid 


T was on the mountain. The wind, 

sweeping out of the low foothills 
to the north, had its teeth bared as it 
cut the sharp ridges and swooped into 
the hollow of the flat behind me. 
Dawn, fingering the dark, leaden sky 
to my left, sent one stray streak of 
red to mark its arrival, It was the 
opening morning of Pennsylvania’s 
deer season—H Hour minus 33. 

I had parked my car at 3 am. at 
the base of Crooked Riffle Mountain’s 
precipitous incline. Leaving the farm, 
I angled across fields I knew as well 
as my own back yard and entered the 
scrub thickets across the base. Work- 
ing instinctively, I moved southeast, 
quartering the incline to find an old 
logging trail leading up the face to the 
first bench. 

By now, the eastern sky was a sheet 
of rose and the witching hour was 
upon me. Checking my watch, I 
loaded the big rifle as the first shot 
boomed some two miles down the 
valley. Quartering the wind, I headed 
west along the rim ledges, moving 
slowly as I tested each step before 
setting my weight full down. Stopping 
frequently, I listened and swept the 
area below with my field glasses, 
looking for the telltale fash of move- 
ment that spelled deer. 

They came up to me with startling 
suddenness. The bench some hundred 
yards below me was empty of life 
one instant and held a herd of deer 
the next. The does led the procession 
—heads down, tails swept under, feet 
egg-walking each step. I counted them 
as they ghosted along below me. 
checking each one through the glasses. 
Then, behind them, I saw my buck. 
He had stopped past a blowdown, 
head swung around to check the back- 
trail. 

The stunning report of the rifle 
slammed echoes up the hollow. The 
buck cart-wheeled off his feet and fell 
into a heap where he stood. Jacking 
another round into the chamber, I 
stood for a moment to be sure, and 
then, slipping the safety back on, I 
began picking my way down the 
sheer slope toward him. When I 
reached him, I lit a cigarette and 


By Richard Alden Knight 


checked the time. The season was one 
hour old. 

The State of Pennsylvania fields 
nearly 750,000 hunters each deer 
season, in contrast to Maine’s 125,000 
and New York’s 400,000. Yet, this 
army of guns, prowling the woods 
and foothills for two weeks, kills an 
average of only 45,000 bucks a season 
—a poor deer-per-hunter percentage 
at best. Many things are responsible 
for this. The lack of bucks is not one. 

Before you can attempt to explain 
the failure of the average hunter to 
seore each season in an area where 
deer abound and common sense would 
deliver, you have to consider his 
background. This hunter is an office 
worker or a machinist, a doctor or a 
pilot. He averages less than a week 
with his gun in his hand before each 
season opens. He knows little of his 
terrain and less of game habits. 

The woods are not the corner drug- 
store. You can’t enter them full of 
high purpose and order one deer, six 
point, and one bear, 200 pounds plus. 
Everything you kill requires not only 
a modicum of good fortune but the 
ability to continue to do things cor- 
rectly over a long period of time. 
These ground rules, if followed to 
their ultimate conclusion, will secure 
you a deer a year. 

(1) KNOW YOUR GUN—Too many 
hunters make the mistake of leaving 
their deer rifle in the closet from one 
season to the next. They seldom run 
a box of ammunition through it dur- 
ing the off months. 

(2) KNOW YOUR COUNTRY—I 
seldom hunt with anyone else. The 
actual enjoyment of deer hunting to 
me lies in outsmarting a deer on the 
animal’s home grounds. 

Most of us have sizable amounts of 
spare time at our disposal. Why not 
spend some of it checking the site of 
your next deer season’s activity? 
Carry a compass and learn your way 
around the woods. Find out where the 
game is in all types of weather. Deer 
are more creatures of habit than any 
other animal in the woods. They en- 
joy comfort as do you and I. Travel 
is restricted to food, bedding and 


water. They will run the same beaten 
paths when seared from a particular 


spot. 

(3) HOW TO MOVE IN THE 
WOODS—No two deer seasons are 
alike in temperature and woods con- 
ditions. Travel through wooded areas 
can be, and often is, a noisy affair. 
How noisy is entirely up to the hunter 
himself. Moving silently is a knack 
few men are able to master. The 
major reason for this is impatience. 
There is no need for hurry in the 
woods. Hurry causes noise and noise 
moves game out well in front of you. 
The basic rule of quiet in woods walk- 
ing is the ability to pick your steps 
in advance. Step only where your 
tect not crush or break ground 
rash, 

(4) USING TERRAIN TO YOUR 
ADVANTAGE—Perhaps the most im- 
portant advantage a hunter can have 
over a deer is height. With height, 
his scent is carried away well over 
the inquisitive nostrils of his quarry. 
And any noise he makes is not magni- 
fied on the same level as the deer. He 
can see further and sight his animal 
well before his presence is actually 
detected. 

On opening-day morning, when the 
boys cluster at the foot of the moun- 
tains, too many of them talk and 
cough, slam car doors and trunk lids. In 
short, they scare the very devil out of 
any deer in the bottoms. Deer, when 
scared, will climb. Not always will 
they take off in headlong flight up the 
slope. More often, they will move 
off under cover of the noise the hunter 
is making, quartering the slope and 
working up through the spots that 
are easiest for them to navigate. 
Knowing these trails in advance, you 
can be up there where they are headed 
before they arrive. 

As I mentioned once before, if you 
keep doing things right long enough, 
you will find your buck. Good fortune 
enters into it only in a small way. The 
major ally you must have on your 
side if you are to score is the control 
you have over yourself. Patience and 
determination pay off. Try next sea- 
son and see for yourself. 


THIS FREE BOOK 


will prove that you can become an expert 


ACCOUNTANT...AUDITOR 


or C.P.A. 


GET THIS BOOK FREE! 


We offer you this free book 
so that you can prove to 
yourself that you CAN mas- 
ter Accounting—quickly, 
thoroughly—in spare time 
at home. 

You will see exactly how 
LaSalle’s famous ‘‘Problem 
Method”? works... how you 
are led step-by-step through 
actual accounting work— 
learning by doing and not 
by study of theory alone. 
First you tackle easy prob- 
lems, then more difficult 
ones—until soon you master 
them all. And at eyery step 
you have the close personal 
guidance of LaSalle’s large 
staff of C.P.A. instructors. 


One out of 
every 13 of all 
C.P.A.’s in the U.S. 
has been trained 
by the LaSalle 
Problem 


Method 


PREPARE FOR A 
HIGH-PAY POSITION 


If you were an expert accountant right 
now, chances are you would find your- 
self among the highest-paid of all pro- 
fessional men and women. Accountants 
earn more than many men in other ma- 
jor professions. 

There are several big fields of oppor- 
tunity open to men and women trained 
in Accounting... opportunities that are 
wide open and highly inviting, offering 
maximum income and job security in 
good times or bad. And under LaSalle’s 
*Problem Method” you can start earn- 
ing while still learning—either in spare- 
time or full-time employment...or in 
business for yourself with no capital 
required. 

Get the latest information by sending 
for our illustrated booklet, ““Account- 
ancy, The Profession That Pays”. The 
coupon at right will bring it to you 
without cost or obligation. LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, 4175. Dearborn St, 
Chicago 5, Llinois, 


This well-paid 
LaSalle-frained 
Accountant's 
success could 


THIS BOOK HAS STARTED HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
toward well-paid accounting careers—in business, gov- 
ernment, and public practice as C.P.A.'s. Even without pre- 
vious knowledge, progress is rapid—earning power climbs 
fast. 


[FE you have been envying the high 

incomes and good jobs enjoyed by 

thousands of men and women Accountants 

today...incomes ranging from $4,000 to 
$10,000 and more per year...why not launch 
such a career for yourself? 

Do you doubt that you can? 

Then let us send you—without cost or 
obligation—the same book with which LaSalle 
has started several hundred thousand men and 

women toward successful accounting careers. 
We want you to see for yourself how this remark- 
able method, originated by LaSalle, makes 
Accounting simple, interesting, practical, and cer- 
tain... how it leads you step-by-step to a complete mastery of Accounting— 
and on up to the Certified Public Accountant Certificate if you so aspire. 

Tt doesn’t matter whether you’ve had previous bookkeeping experience, or 
whether you don’t know a debit from a credit. Whether you wish to qualify 
as an expert accountant, advanced accountant, cost accountant, auditor, 
government accountant, income tax specialist, or public accountant... you'll 
find in LaSalle’s Problem Method the exact plan to prepare you rapidly and 
inexpensively—in spare hours at home—without losing a day from your 
present job. 

So right now, today...if you are an adult, employed, and earnestly ambi- 
tious for rapid advancement in one of the highest paying professions...send 
your name and address on the coupon below. We'll send you free our latest 
book outlining today’s career opportunities and how you can qualify for 
them. A coupon like this has started many thousands toward greater success. 
It can do the same for you. Mail it today! 


Member, National Home Study Council 
seeeeeeeeeses Clip Coupon eee Mail TODAY !isssesenucuas 


LaSalle Extension University . . . A Correspondence Institution 
Dept.4306HA,417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


YES, I want to see how LaSalle’s “Problem Method” works...how I can qualify for high-pay 
Accounting positions, Send your book, “Accountancy, The 
Profession That Pays”... without cost or obligation. 
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This ls Where The Negro Ballplayer Stands Today 


(Continued from page 21) , 
year-old kids are signed on their 
potential. 

The White Sox and Cards both lost 
Banks—they could have had him 
for nothing—because their reports 
said that for all his ability his arm 
was a little below big-league aver- 
age. 
or the situation had been reversed 
and only Mickey Mantle, Ted Wil- 
liams, Stan Musial, Duke Snider, 
Ted Kluszewski, Yogi Berra, Robin 
Roberts and Whitey Ford had come 
over to our league, is there anyone 
who doesn’t think they would have 
made an even greater impact on the 
colored leagues than we have made 
on the majors? It has only been in the 
last year or two that the Negro players 
of average big-league ability, the 
Bob Thurmans, Charlie Neals and 
Wes Covingtons, have appeared on 
major-league rosters. 

One thing hasn’t changed, though, 
I said the White Sox and Cards could 
have had Banks for nothing; all 
colored players are either picked up 
for next to nothing or bought at bar- 
gain rates from the colored team 
that holds their contract. I do not 
know of one colored player who ever 
got a real good bonus. As far as I 
know, Rube Gomez’s $15,000 was tops. 
Doby’s overall price may have added 
up to more but I’m pretty sure the 
Newark Eagles, which owned his 
contract, got the money, not Larry. 

There are a couple of other things 
that haven’t changed, and I might as 
well mention them right now. A 
colored boy is still scouted far more 
carefully as to his personal habits 
than a white player. I’m not sure 
whether the scout does this at the 
request of the club or whether he, 
and later the minor-league manager, 
feels it’s something the club wants 
to know. If any player’s habits are 
bad enough to affect his playing, it 


is obviously something the front office 
would have to know. But it seems to 
me that it’s a waste of time to em- 
phasize that a colored boy happens 
to be “a gentleman” or “a fine, clean- 
living boy.” I think any club has the 
right to assume that, It reminds me 
of the days they used to call Joe 
Louis “a credit to his race,” as if his 
race was somehow in desperate need 
of that kind of representation. 

I do not think, let me say, that this 
is the result of prejudice, but rather 
the last, lingering echo of the old 
stereotype of the Negro as an irre- 
sponsible, fast-living kind of guy. 
The fact that there has been no indi- 
eation in ten years that the Negro 
player dissipates to any greater ex- 
tent than anybody else hasn’t com- 
pletely erased it. As a matter of fact, 
he usually will take very good care of 
himself and work very hard because 
he knows there are few other fields 
that offer this kind of an opportunity 
to him, 

The other thing is that colored 
players still get knocked down with 
regularity. Time and again, I’ve seen 
pitchers go all the way down the 
batting order when the Cubs were 
hitting well and wait to knock down 
Baker, Banks or me. And it doesn’t 
matter whether we're doing any of 
the hitting that day, either. I have 
heard that there are managers who 
instruct their pitchers to do it, From 
what I’ve seen, I have little reason 
to doubt it. 

I very much doubt, again, whether 
this is the result of prejudice in the 
ordinary sense of the word; it is just 
further proof of the durability of the 
at ene Ole DES Managers have been in 
baseball a long time, and as long as 
they can remember, they have heard 
that the colored boy doesn’t have 
guts. (The first of us were signed be- 
cause we had been stars in the colored 
leagues. Didn't they think we ever 
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“Big tipper.” 


got knocked down over there?) After 
ten years, they can not name a man 
who has been scared out of the game, 
or even out of a swing at bat. Robin- 
son, Mays and Campanella, to name 
only three, are much tougher after 
they’ve been knocked down. Yet they 
still get knocked down. 

After all these years, you just get 
to expect it, but I can tell you that 
you get up more determined than 
ever to get a hit. One of these days, 
the managers will start thinking for 
themselves instead of just doing it the 
way it has always been done, and 
that will put an end to it. 

But if this is all that is still bad, 
it is far overbalanced by what is 
good. Even at the beginning, I was 
never involved in anything that could 
be called an “incident.” I mean I 
never experienced anything lke 
Jackie Robinson did when the good 
fathers of Sanford, Fla., where the 
Montreal club was training, refused to 
let him live in town. And I never got 
ordered off a playing field, as Jackie 
was in an exhibition game at Deland. 
And, of course, no player or group 
of players ever tried to organize a 
strike against us after Ford Frick 
warned off the Cards during Jackie’s 
first season in the majors. 

For two or three years, there was a 
certain amount of abuse shouted from 
the stands, but that gradually dwin- 
dled away and there is very little of 
it today. The attitude of the players 
varied with the individual player. 
Some were friendly, some were ob- 
viously unhappy that we were around. 
The surprising thing—to me, anyway 
—was that it cut completely across 
northern-southern lines. There were 
southerners who have always been 
just great (I’ve never met two nicer 
guys than Al Dark and Whitey Lock- 
man) and there have been south- 
erners who have left me with the im- 
pression that they weren’t in love 
with me. Northerners could be split 
pretty much the same way. 

St. Louis was the only city where 
there was any real difficulty about 
hotel facilities. Jackie Robinson had 
minor difficulties in Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati when he first came up, 
but they were quickly solved. When 
Thompson and I first traveled to Chi- 
cago, there was a mixup with the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel which re- 
sulted in our being given a choice 
between staying with the club or find- 
ing our own hotel on the South Side. 
But Jackie Robinson had stayed at 
the Edgewater Beach from the first, so 
it was obviously just a misunderstand- 
ing somewhere along the line. Du- 
rocher straightened it out early in 
the season, 

St. Louis was something else again. 
We were not allowed to stay at the 
Chase Hotel, so when we got off the 
train we had to arrange to have our 
bags put in a separate cab. We would 
head for one side of town and the 
rest of the club would head for the 
other. Throughout the entire series, 
we would see the rest of the team only 
at the ball park, This went on for five 
years. 

Finally, we complained to Eddie 
Brannick about the inconvenience of 
it all and he promised to see what he 
could do. The Dodgers were getting 
fed up at just about the same time, 
and I think it’s possible that the two 
clubs acted together. I do know, how- 
ever, that we were the first to actual- 


ly be admitted, although even then 
the management stipulated that we 
could not use the dining room, bar 
or pool. When the Pirates came in 
shortly afterwards, Curt Roberts pre- 
sented himself at the dining room and 
was turned away. But when Brooklyn 
came in, ‘Jackie Robinson told Lee 
Scott, the Dodgers’ traveling secre- 
tary, that he wanted to be able to en- 
tertain his friends in the dining room 
if he wanted to. The management 
agreed, and that was that. To this 
day, we don’t enjoy the freedom of 
the bar or the pool. 

During those years, the Cardinals 
themselves had a rule restricting Ne- 
gro fans to the right-field bleachers. 
When the Dodgers were in town, the 
right-field stands would be overflow- 
ing while the rest of the park might 
be occupied only in spots. The sheer 
silliness of it finally got to the Cards’ 
management and they decided to let 
anybody buy any seat he was willing 
to pay for. The result is that where 
colored people used to come to the 
park to root against the Cards, they 
now come, no matter who’s in town, 
to root for the home team. 

Now, there is something I would 
like to say right here about the minor 
leagues. The minors are always cry- 
ing about their declining receipts; re- 
cently, George Trautman appealed for 
an exemption from the federal tax on 
admissions. Now, throughout the 
South, these clubs have the same 
kind of rule that they used to have 
in St. Louis, a rule restricting Negro 
customers to a certain part of the 
park. Whether these clubs know it or 
not, colored people will not submit to 
that kind of thing any more. It’s a 
matter of principle and a matter of 
pride. Under normal conditions, Ne- 
groes are good sports fans, particu- 
larly where there is a colored boy 
they can come out and watch. If these 
stupid rules were repealed, many 
minor-league cities could increase 
their attendance by 50 per cent. That’s 
fifty per cent. The way they’re talk- 
ing now, that could be the difference 
between survival and destruction. 
There is something a little ridicu- 
lous about big cities like Louisville 
and New Orleans deliberately sacri- 
ficing about half their potential audi- 
ence, then crying to Congress that a 
ten per cent tax, paid by the customer, 
is destroying them. 

As far as the majors are concerned, 
we meet segregation today only when 
we run up against the old prejudices 
of the South during spring training. 
The clubs are embarrassed about it, 
but we know that they have to pick 
up money somewhere along the line 
to pay for the spring training pro- 
gram. And we know, as well as they, 
that the South is not going to change 
overnight. 

The circumstances being what they 
are, the club does try to make things 
as comfortable as possible for us by 
having our transportation and living 
quarters set up and waiting by the 
time we come to town. And yet, I won- 
der if there isn’t something more the 
club could do in places where state 
segregation laws don’t apply. I have 
a feeling that if the clubs would get 
together and refuse to appear unless 
their players could all live together, 
the segregation rulings would break 
down quickly. And I wonder whether 
the league presidents couldn’t help a 
whole lot by issuing some sort of a 
directive about it. 

At the moment, there is not a col- 
ored coach or manager anywhere in 
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The Great Pretender 


Praining-camp tales come in all 
sizes and shapes, but undoubtedly 
the strangest—and a true one, to boot 
—comes to light only now. almost 
20 years after it happened. Jim Brad- 
dock, the heavyweight champ, had 
his camp at Grand Beach, Mich.. for 
his title fight with Joe Louis at 
Chicago on June 22, 1937, in which 
Louis won the crown on an eighth- 
round knockout. Old Jim, then 3), 
hadn’t fought in two years, not since 
he had taken the championship away 
from Max Baer as a ten-to-one under- 
dog. For most of the two years. how- 
ever, Jim had toured, boxing exhibi- 
tions with Jacek McCarthy, a sparring 
partner who could haye passed as 
his double, that’s how much alike 
they looked. And Jim didn’t have 
too much difficulty getting into shape 
for Louis. 

By the Saturday before the fight, 
Jim’s manager, Joe Gould. was 50 
pleased with the way everything had 
gone at the training camp that he 
called Tex Sullivan, Braddock’s sec- 
retary, aside and said, “Tex, you 
fellows deserve something extra. All 
the receipts from tomorrow's work- 
out belong to you. Cut it ap.” 

The boys at the camp had practi- 
cally spent the money already when 
Doe Robb, Braddock’s trainer. re- 
ported to Sullivan late Saturday 
night, “I hate to tell you this,” he 
said, “but Jim isn’t working tomor- 
row. He feels he’s at the peak of his 
form. Another day’s boxing might 
he a little too much.” 

The bad word spread rapidly. The 
boys were out their little cut, and 
that was that. Then Sol Gould, Joe’s 
brother, cornered Tex. “We don’t 
have to blow the dongh,’ he said. 
“You know how much McCarthy 
looks like the champ. We can .. .” 

Sullivan laughed. “Wait a minute,” 
he said. “We can't fool the people.” 

But Sol persisted. “Joe’s on his 
way to Chicago now. He won't know 
or care. What’s the harm?” 
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Tex laughed again. “Okay, I guess 
you van try it.” 

Next morning, Braddock, adyised 
of the projeet, “got lost,” staying at 
a cottage down the road. At Grand 
Beach, there was an outdoor arena 
that held almost 1.000 people. and 
by two o’elock it was practically 
filled, when a big fellow, bundled 
with a towel over his head, came 
through the gate, followed by others 
of the training staff. 

“Hiya, champ.” people yelled. 
“How's it going, Jim?” The “champ” 
waved amiably to the crowd. 

Only one thing about the stunt wor- 
ried Sullivan: What would the sports- 
writers at the camp say or write? 
Most of the writers were at Louis’ 
camp, but there were at least two 
experienced newspapermen at Grand 
Beach that day who could expose the 
hoax. Tex walked over to them. “Hey, 
Tex.” one of them said, “Jim looks 
great.” Then he winked. The other 
said. “Tex, if the publie doesn’t louse 
you up, we won't.” 

The announcer introduced “James 
J. Braddock, champeen of the world,” 
and still the crowd accepted the 
“champ.” Then the sparring session 
started. The butterflies were dancing 
wildly in Sullivan’s stomach—but, 
surprisingly, the moves did look like 
Braddock’s. There was the erect 
straight-lefthanded stance, the punch- 
slipping, the right counter. Sullivan 
looked at the writers. They nodded. 
Things looked good. 

The “champ” worked six rounds, 
two each with three sparring part- 
ners. All through the workout the 
crowd cheered the “champ” on. The 
two writers filed tongue-in-cheek ac- 
counts of the champ’s “crisp final 
workout.” At 4:30, Tex got a phone 
call from the cottage. Braddock 
wanted to know: “Is it safe to come 
out now?” 

It was safe. The six plotters involved 
had already cut up the $1,500 they 
took in. 


—tLester Bromberg 


organized baseball. And yet, I’m sure 
there will be one day. The resistance 
to all these things has only been in 
people’s minds. At first, they said 
there could never be a colored player. 
I will admit there was a certain 
amount of resistance to Robinson, but 
once he had been signed, everything 
else followed rather easily. I can re- 
member when they were saying that 
it would create bad feeling to have an 
all-Negro infield or outfield. Then Don 
Mueller hurt his leg in the final play- 
off game against Brooklyn in 1951, 
and Willie Mays, Hank Thompson and 
I became the Giant outfield. This 
amazing historical fact was noted with 
some interest in the pre-World Series 
speculation, but subsequent all-Negro 
outfields haven’t even rated mention 
in the notes column. Then they said 
there couldn’t be more colored play- 
ers than white players in the lineup 
at the same time. The Dodgers, as I 
remember, had five Negroes in the 
lineup one day when Newcombe was 
sent in to relieve. It was remarked 
upon briefly in the next day’s papers, 
then forgotten for all time. The same 
thing will happen when a Negro be- 
comes a coach, and then when one 
becomes a manager. The first time, it’s 
a story; after that, it’s routine. 

This is why I don’t really think 
that the temperament of the individ- 
ual players has affected the situation 
particularly. The color line was 
broken because Branch Rickey de- 
cided to break it, Taking nothing away 
from Robinson, I think things would 
be pretty much as they are today no 
matter who the first player happened 
to be. Jackie certainly had the com- 
petitive temperament to take what he 
had to take and stay in there, but do 
you think it would have ended any 
differently if the first player had 
been, say, Campy? 

Much more important than Jackie 
Robinson’s temperament was Jackie 
Robinson’s ability. People are for- 
getting it now, but for three or four 
years there, Jackie was just a terrific 
baseball player. I can't think of any- 
body I’ve ever seen who was more 
valuable to his team, who could beat 
you in so many different ways. 

In point of fact, Jackie happens to 
have had an entirely different tem- 
perament than any of us who have 
followed. The rest of us. frankly, still 
tend to bend over backwards to do 
nothing that will call extra attention 
to ourselves, nothing that will rock 
the boat. Campanella will blow his top 
occasionally, but Campy cools off in 
a hurry. Jackie was a Durocher-type; 
he would do anything to beat you. I 
played under Durocher, too, and I 
know that Leo deliberately set out to 
get the other team so mad at him, so 
blindly mad, that they wouldn’t be at 
their best. Jackie played it the same 
way. You knew he was around; 
everybody on the field knew he was 
around. The umpires knew it and the 
opposing manager knew it and the 
opposing pitcher knew it. Just like 
Durocher. Nobody can tell me that 
much of Jackie’s feuding was not de- 
liberately planned to throw the other 
team off its game. Jackie had—and 
still has—a dynamic personality, all 
right, and he is real smart. 

Willie Mays, who is also a pretty 
valuable man to have on your side, 
has an entirely different tempera- 
ment. All Willie wants is to be let 
alone so that he can play baseball. 
He isn’t looking for anything, and 
sometimes he isn’t aware that any- 
thing has happened even when it has. 


Once, aiter an exhibition game at 
Las Vegas—it was the year Willie got 
out of the Army—the whole club was 
invited to a dinner party at one of 
the local hotels. Afterwards, while we 
were killing time around the slot ma- 
chines, Willie wandered off to kibitz 
at. the dice table. In a few minutes, 
one of our sportswriters came over, 
pretty excited, to tell me that a hotel 
employee, unaware that we were 
fuests of the hotel, had told him to 
get Willie away from the table. When 
the reporter, burned up about it, 
pulled out his press card and threat- 
ened to write it up in his paper, the 
fuy ran off to find out whether he 
Was supposed to let Willie stay there. 
I decided there wasn’t much to be 
gained by letting Willie get caught 
in the middle of that kind of thing, 
s0 we went off to the airport to wait 
for the plane. Willie, who hadn’t no- 
ticeed a thing, kept asking why we 
hadn't stayed around the hotel and 
had some more fun. 

Ernie Banks is something like 
Willie, except that he’s very quiet. 
All he wants to do is play ball. Baker 
too. But, temperamentally, I doubt 
whether a cross-section of colored 
players would be very much different 
than a similar cross-section of white 
players. Sam Jones is like a big, good- 
natured kid, (I think he’s potentially 
the best pitcher in the game if he'd 
only realize it, Not a potential 20- 
game winner, a potential 30-game 
winner. All in the world he needs is 
a little control.) Newcombe is just 
the opposite; he’s a brooder. I hear 
that my buddy Larry Doby worries 
a little too much, too, but since we’ve 
always been in different leagues, I 
don’t really know. I do know that he’s 
a good-natured, sociable guy off the 
field, a real all-American-kid type. 
When I played with him at Newark 
I was sure he’d develop into one of 
the real all-time greats. If he hasn’t, 
I don’t think temperament had any- 
thing to do with it, 

By the nature of this article, I have 
brought out all the discriminatory 
practices that remain in baseball. This 
does not mean I don’t recognize that 
when the picture is viewed as a whole, 
they axe mostly minor irritations and 
minor inconveniences. When I started 
playing professionally in 1938, my 
feelings were that Negroes would 
eventually be signed by the major- 
league clubs, but not in my lifetime, 
Not my playing career, my lifetime. 
I had been playing for eight years 
when Jackie Robinson was signed. I 
felt then that they would probably 
figure I had been kicking around too 
long, but I played as well as TI could 
and hoped that somebody was watch- 
ing. Hank Thompson and I were play- 
ing winter ball in Cuba, three years 
later, when the Newark Eagles, who 
owned our contracts, called to tell us 
we had been sold to the Giants. 

I've had eight years and two World 
Series since then, and I hope to get 
in a couple of more years before I 
retire to become an imsurance and 
real-estate broker. That’s pretty good 
for a guy who never expected to get 
there at all. My main regret is that 
players like Satchel Paige, Josh Gib- 
son, Ray Dandridge, Willie Wells and 
Hilton Smith never got there; Paige, 
of course, was signed way after he 
had passed his prime. I regret it on 
behalf of Paige, Gibson, et al, of 
course, but I regret it too on behalf 
of all the fans who never got the 
chance to see how good they were, 
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Little Miss Poker Face 


(Continued from page 47) 
beginning, but in later years she real- 
ized that the restriction was a wise 
one—one that added a good many 
years to her tournament career. _ 

Helen’s father and mother also in- 
sisted that she pay attention to her 
school work. After she returned from 
Vermont, she was enrolled at the 
Anna Head School in Berkeley, which 
made it easy for her to work out each 
afternoon at the nearby Berkeley 
Club. Her evenings were set aside for 
studying, 

Occasionally, Helen’s father would 
take her to a tournament. It was on 
one of these trips that she saw “Little 
Bill” Johnston play and was capti- 
vated by his amazing driving power. 
It was no wonder, for Little Bill was 
one of the hardest hitters the game 
had ever seen. When Helen got out 
on the court the next day, she tried to 
imitate the Johnston drive. Again 
and again she would say to herself, 
“Now, I’m Johnston,” and, boom, she 
would lean into the ball with every 
ounce of strength behind her racquet. 
Before the day was out, she had hit 
the first real, sizzling drive of her life. 
And what was more important, she 
found that she could repeat it with 
astonishing accuracy. Hitting a tennis 
ball hard is no great feat; but hitting 
it hard, and where you want to hit it, 
is something else again. 

In the spring of 1921, word began 
to spread throughout California tennis 
circles of this 15-year-old prodigy. 
And when she won the Pacific 
Coast Junior Girls championship, 
California officials selected her to 
represent the state association in the 
National Junior Girls championship 
at Forest Hills. Raised on the hard 
surfaces of the West Coast, Helen had 
never set foot on a grass court. But 
this was a factor that didn’t disturb 
her at all, and she headed east, with 
her mother and Pop Fuller, com- 
pletely confident. 

Making the swing of the eastern 
grass court circuit, playing mostly 
against older and more experienced 
women, Helen soon got acquainted 
with the strange surface. In the Junior 
championships, also on grass, she be- 
haved like a seasoned campaigner and 
breezed through the draw to win the 
title. Her straight-set triumph over 
an experienced 18-year-old opponent 
in the final caused much eye-popping 
at Forest Hills, but some of the com- 
motion was cut short when the biggest 
tennis story of the year exploded. 
Suzanne Lenglen, the great French 
star, made her first and only appear- 
ance at Forest Hills to play in the 
U. S. championships and it turned 
out to be a disastrous one. Suzanne, 
rated by her following as the greatest 
woman player in history, ran smack 
into the American champion, Mrs. 
Molla Mallory, in her first match. 
(This was before the use of the seeded 
draw.) Mrs. Mallory was at her best. 
She took the first set and was leading 
in the next when Suzanne announced 
she was too ill to continue. 

Helen watched the match from the 
grandstand. She heard the bitter 
comment of the players and fans, who 
condemned Mlle. Lenglen for depriv- 
ing Mrs, Mallory of a full measure of 
victory. Little did she know, as she 
sat in the midst of this uproar, that a 
dozen years later, on the same ground, 
she would be the target of abuse in a 
fantastically similar situation. 


The tennis experts who had marked 
down the name of Helen Wills as a 
“comer” didn't have long to wait for 
the fulfillment of their prophecies. 
The following year, 16-year-old Helen 
not only successfully defended her 
junior title but wound up in the final 
for the women’s championship. Her 
opponent was the venerable Mrs. Mal- 
lory, a six-time winner of the title. 
Helen didn’t win, but she gave the 
champion the fight of her life and it 
served as a warning that a new era in 
tennis was in the making. 

In 1923, Helen was picked as a 
member of the first U. S. Wightman 
Cup team as plans were completed to 
launch the annual series of matches 
between the women of the U. S. and 
England. It was significant that her 
first Wightman Cup match also was 
the very first match to be played on 
the center court of the new horseshoe 
stadium at Forest Hills. Appropriately, 
it resulted in a victory for Helen 
Wills. 

The national championships fol- 
lowed the Wightman Cup matches and 
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“Now let’s work some more 
on those landings.” 


Helen must have sensed the immi- 
nence of her coronation. After breez- 
ing through the early matches with 
her long, brown braids dancing on her 
shoulders, Helen walked onto the 
court for her final match with a 
“srown-up” hair-do. Her hair was 
done up in three buns, and it appeared 
that almost overnight young Helen 
had reached womanhood. Almost 
overnight, too, she was the new 
Queen of tennis. She soundly trounced 
37-year-old Mrs. Mallory in the final, 
6-2, 6-1, and the door was opened on 
the most exciting years women’s ten- 
nis in America has ever known. 

There was something different about 
Queen Helen, She was young, of 
course, very young, and she was 
pretty. Not beautiful, mind you. But 
in her starehed middy blouse and 
long, pleated skirt she was an at- 
tractive girl. And her poise and quiet 
confidence stamped her as a true 
champion. 

The expression on her face never 


changed. Her concentration was such 
that she was completely oblivious to 
anything but the flight of the ball. 
Great shots—either hers or her op- 
ponent’s—did not visibly move her. 
Spectacular triumphs left her still 
solemn. The sportswriters spent much 
time and millions of words analyzing 
this fascinating sphinx. W. O. Mc- 
Geehan summed it up this way: 

“A great champion, surely, yet there 
is something in the manner in which 
she plays the game that seems to 
typify the American attitude toward 
sport. There is a tense concentration 
in her every move, something that 
suggests the killer type of fighter. 

“Somehow she does not seem to be 
enjoying the game itself. Without im- 
pugning the amateur standing of Miss 
Wills, it strikes me that hers is a 
professional attitude, She plays with- 
out change of expression. Not in any 
gesture does she seem to feel the joy 
of playing. Because of the immobility 
of her features they called her ‘Little 
Miss Poker Face’ when she first came 
to Forest Hills. 

“She is powerful, repressed and im- 
perturbable. She plays her game with 
a silent, deadly earnestness, concen- 
trated on her work. That, of course, 
is the way to win games, but it does 
not please galleries. Of course, there 
is no reason why an amateur athlete 
should try to please the galleries.” 

Helen Wills was little different off- 
court. At press interviews she usually 
wore her mask. She was serious- 
minded, business-like, answering 
questions intelligently and matter-of- 
factly. There were those who caught 
her in apparently unguarded moments 
when she was smiling and gay. Such 
a moment was recorded by Paul Gal- 
lico in his fine book, A Farewell to 
Sport: 

“IT remember one time while there 
was a tournament going on at Forest 
Hills, Miss Wills played a practice 
match with a boy by the name of 
Fritz Mercur, a sixth or seventh rank- 
ing player. Helen beat him. It got 
into the newspapers, but without the 
extenuating information that Mercur 
by agreement had remained on the 
baseline without coming to the net. 
Mercur took an unmerciful kidding 
from the other men at having been 
beaten by a girl, even though it was 
Helen Wills, because among the ath- 
letes at least there never has been 
any illusion about the comparative 
strength of a man and a woman at 
the same game. 

“Mercur begged Helen to play him 
again. Somehow, the word circulated 
among the reporters and _ tennis 
writers who were covering that there 
was going to be some fun on the No. 1 
court of the West Side Tennis Club 
in the early afternoon when an un- 
scheduled match was to be played. 

“There was, Promptly at one o’clock 
Fritz Mercur and Helen Wills trotted 
onto the championship court just in 
front of the marquee. No match had 
been advertised for that time. The 
stadium was empty and bare except 
for those of us who had heard the 
rumors—a handful of writers and a 
few officials, There was no umpire 
or cluster of linesmen. Two ball boys 
shagged balls for them and the best 
amateur woman player in the world 
and a high-ranking male player went 
at it hammer and tongs, all restric- 
tions off, a couple of kids testing out 
which was the better tennis player. 

“Tt was a grand, heart-warming 
show and the girl apparently had the 
time of her young life. For the first 


time I was aware of yt ject pee she 

d to play tennis. e let her hair 
loved Pants one. Gone was the so- 
called poker-face, the grim, Impassive 
expression. She grinned. She laughed. 
She even giggled. The Queen giggled! 
Mercur, rushing the net of course, 
beat her in straight sets and regained 
his tarnished honor. But the girl gave 
him a fine battle, beat him on base- 
line shots, made him run, ran herself 
ragged chasing his half-volleys and 
smashes at the net, tried storming the 
net herself, and for that off-guard 
hour showed herself to be a gay, 
sprightly, pleasing young girl who 
could enjoy herself and be gracious 
in the process, instead of the cold, 
superior, emotionless sphinx that evi- 
dently was her idea of how a famous 
lady athlete should comport herself.” 

After her climb to the U. S. cham- 
pionship, the tennis fathers set new 
goals for their new star and box- 
office attraction. In 1924, Helen was 
invited to go abroad to compete in 
the Wightman Cup matches, at Wim- 
bledon, and in the first Olympic ten- 
nis championships. In England, and 
on the Continent, where Suzanne 
Lenglen was the darling of the courts, 
there was much excitement over the 
coming of Miss Wills. What is she 
like? Can she beat Suzanne? The 
tennis fans buzzed for weeks. 

Helen’s debut was something less 
than a howling success. She lost both 
her singles matches in the Wightman 
Cup play, and some English critics 
poked fun at her “unusual” dress. 

“Helen’s whole appearance was 
certainly novel,’ one English writer 
recalls, “but the most striking thing 
about it was her green-lined eye- 
shade. Nobody had ever been seen on 
the center court in a school uniform 
(middy blouse and skirt) before; an 
eyeshade was even more unlikely, 
and we thought the effect of this 
strange rig-out was clumsy and un- 
inspiring.” 

Uninspiring or not, the Wills eye- 
shade became the height of tennis 
fashion and supplanted the famous 
Lenglen bandeau just as soon as 
Helen established her international 
supremacy. 

Appearing on the center court of 
Wimbledon for the first time, Helen 
showed that she was human after all 
by succumbing to an attack of stage 
fright. She had marched triumphantly 
through the early rounds of play, hop- 
ing that she might get a crack at the 
great Lenglen in the final. Suzanne, 
however, had been severely ill with 
jaundice prior to the tournament. She 
barely survived a fourth-round match, 
but weakened herself so badly that 
she was ordered out of the tournament 
by her doctor. The illness was legiti- 
mate, but it did not stop the rumors 
which claimed Suzanne was simply 
trying to escape a showdown with the 
Wills girl. 

When Helen reached the final, she 
met Kathleen McKane, the best Eng- 
lish player. The stands were packed. 
The King and Queen were on hand. 
Helen played her usual game and 
seemed totally unaware of the sur- 
roundings until she had won the first 
set, 6-4, and had taken a quick 4-1 
lead in the second. At this point, she 
guessed wrong on an easy McKane 
lob. Thinking the ball was going out, 
Helen did not play it. It landed fair 
and the careless mistake upset young 
Helen disproportionately. Miss Mc- 
Kane began to rally and the English 
gallery immediately took up her 
cause. The wild applause and one- 
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sided rooting further upset Helen. 
Her concentration wavered for the 
first time in match play. Miss Mc- 
Kane pulled out the second set at 6-4, 
and then took the third set by the 
same score to win the match. 

Helen cried bitter tears after that 
defeat. It was the only time she had 
ever cried over a tennis match in her 
whole career. But she had learned 
some valuable lessons on the center 
court that day, and she returned to 
Wimbledon again and again to become 
its greatest champion. 

In the Olympics, played in Paris on 
clay courts, Helen won both the 
singles and doubles championships, 
and since there has been no Olympic 
competition in tennis since that year, 
her name remains on the rolls to this 
day as the holder of both titles, 

Helen defended her U. S. cham- 


pionship in 1924 by once again troun- 
cing Mrs. Mallory. The following year, 
she did not go abroad, and in the 
Forest Hills final she reaped a measure 
of revenge by disposing of Kathleen 
McKane, her English conqueror. 
Tennis fans the world over began 
clamoring for a showdown between 
Wills and Lenglen. It was a natural. 
Suzanne and Helen had little in com- 
mon besides their uncommon ability 
to play tennis. But their very op- 
positeness made the match attractive. 
Suzanne was flamboyant in dress and 
manner, high strung and tempera- 
mental. On the hottest summer days 
she would show up for a tennis match 
dripping in ermine; she wore calf- 
length skirts and sleeveless, low-cut 
dresses, and never wore a petticoat. 
Even for a Frenchwoman, this, in the 
mid-Twenties, was considered scan- 
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Statistics Tell The Story 


THE MEN WHO GET ON BASE 


Some of the AL’s better hitters were also 
good at drawing walks to go with their base knocks. 


But it was a different story in the NL 


By ALLAN ROTH 


‘HE two top major-leaguers in getting-on-base ability during the 1956 season 

were Ted Williams and Mickey Mantle. In the race for the batting title, Mantle 
and Williams finished one-two with averages of .353 and .345. However, in the 
overall getting-on-base picture, with bases on balls and hit-by-pitch statistics in- 
cluded, Williams was the top man, getting on base 241 times out of 503 tries for 
an average of .479, as compared to Mantle’s .464. 

Most of the leading American League hitters were also outstanding in drawing 
walks so that no less than ten different players topped the 400 mark in the on- 
base-average column, However, in the National League, most of the leading 
hatters were ineffective at getting walks so that no player was able to reach 400 in 
the OBA column. Brooklyn teammates Duke Snider and Jim Gilliam finished in 
a virtual deadlock with averages of 3994 and .3986, with their numerous bases on 
balls enabling them to post higher averages than players who finished above them 
in the batting-average table. Snider’s batting average of .292 was 13th best in the 
league, and Gilliam’s .300 was ninth best, but they ranked one-two in walks. 

A surprising number of the leading batters in the majors, most of them National 
Leaguers, posted unimpressive on-base averages due to their inability to draw 
bases on balls. The NL batting champ, Hank Aaron of the Braves, walked only 
37 times so that his on-base average of .365 was only the 11th best in the league. 
Batting runner-up Bill Virdon, who hit .319, walked 38 times to give him an OBA 
of .361, ranking 13th. The league’s number three hitter, Bob Clemente of the 
Pirates, walked only 13 times, so his on-base average was an ordinary .330. 


1956 LEADERS IN ON-BASE AVERAGE 


Batting On-Base 
Average Rank Average Rank 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Ted Williams 
Mickey Mantle 
Bob Nieman 
Minnie Minoso 
Charlie Maxwell 
Eddie Yost 

Gil McDougald 
Jackie Jensen 
Mickey Vernon 
Ray Boone 
Larry Doby 
Harvey Kuenn 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Duke Snider 
Jim Gilliam 
Wally Moon 
Stan Musial 
Richie Ashburn 
Willie Jones 
Frank Robinson 
Eddie Mathews 
Willie Moys 
Roy McMillan 
Hank Aaron 
Ted Kluszewski 
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“Indicates League Leader, AL Leader in TFP—Nelson Fox (708). 
+*TFP—Times faced pitcher (includes all times at bat except sacrifice bunts). 
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dalous. Mlle, Lenglon fainted b...4 
as the Queen of tennis and took her 
role seriously; the idea of an upstart 
kid in a middy blouse and eyeshade 
being called “Queen Helen” visibly 
disturbed her. 

When Helen took time off from her 
Studies in January, 1926, and headed 
for the south of France, she made no 
bones about the purpose of her trip. 
She was looking for a match with the 
great Lenglen. The American press 
gleefully labeled the impending battle 
the match of the century and em- 
barked upon a typical field day. There 
were reports that Helen’s decision to 
challenge the great Lenglen in her 
own backyard—namely, the Riviera— 
had Suzanne panicky. Suzanne was 
accused of ducking tournaments 
which Helen had entered, and of en- 
tering only those which she was sure 
the American girl would by-pass. 
There were charges of exploitation of 
the American queen for the benefit of 
the Riviera tourist trade. One report 
had an American motion picture com- 
pany shelling out $100,000 for the 
rights to film the match, 

Weeks passed and the suspense 
mounted. Finally, both Helen and 
Suzanne entered the tournament at 
the Carleton Club in Cannes, and the 
world held its breath for the show- 
down. The gallery was pro-Lenglen, 
and Suzanne didn’t disappoint them. 
She played almost flawless tennis in 
the first set, winning it at 6-3. In the 
second set, however, the Lenglen en- 
thusiasts, who were offering odds as 
high as 7-1 on their girl, got the scare 
of their lives. Young Helen began to 
show some of the style that had built 
her fame. With long rallies for each 
point, Helen’s strategy of attempting 
to wear down the French girl seemed 
to gain ground. She held point set at 
5-4, and the tide appeared to be turn- 
ing in her favor. On stamina alone, 
she would have the edge on Suzanne 
in a third set. 

Helen drove down the line to Su- 
zanne’s forehand. It looked to be a 
sure winner; Suzanne had been caught 
flat-footed. But as the ball struck near 
the chalk, the linesman signaled. The 
gallery gasped. It was out by a 
whisker. 

Grateful for the reprieve, Mlle. 
Lenglen rallied to pull out the set at 
8-6. She celebrated her victory by 
plopping into a sideline chair and let- 
ting loose a flood of joyous tears. As 
it developed, it was an historic match, 
for the famous pair was never to meet 
again, An attack of appendicitis kept 
young Helen from a possible rematch 
with Suzanne that season, and before 
another summer rolled around, the 
great Lenglen, at the height of her 
career, decided to turn professional. 

Bouncing back after her emergency 
appendectomy in France, Helen took 
complete charge of women’s tennis 
throughout the world. In 1927, she 
won the first of four straight titles at 
Wimbledon. She dominated Forest 
Hills, her operation in 1926 causing 
the only break in six successive wins. 
In both 1928 and °29 she achieved the 
triple crown of tennis with victories 
in the French, British and U. S. cham- 
pionships. In 60 years of tennis, no 
one has matched that feat. In Wight- 
man Cup play, she won 12 consecutive 
matches without losing a set. 

Helen became one of the leading 
personalities of the world. She was 
presented to Queen Mary at the Court 
of St. James, and was entertained time 
and again by royalty in all corners of 
the world. Her statue, in white mar- 
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ble, was placed in the Legion of Honor 
Palace in San Francisco. When she 
married Frederick S. Moody, Jr., a 
young San Francisco stockbroker, in 
1929, the event was regarded as one 
of the great weddings of the time. 

Helen’s activities during this period 
weren't confined to tennis or the social 
whirl that is so closely allied to the 
game. She was a girl of many talents. 
Her paintings and etchings were ex- 
hibited in some of the finest galleries 
of the world and attracted enthusiastic 
praise from experts. She did fashion 
sketches for B. Altman, the large New 
York department store, created deco- 
rative designs for interiors of ocean 
liners for a steamship company, wrote 
and sketched for a newspaper syndi- 
cate; and covered all kinds of assign- 
ments during her travels around the 
world. 

For ten solid years following her 
rise to power, Helen’s popularity fol- 
lowed an upward course. Even the 
sportswriters treated her with kind- 
ness and affection. But all that 
changed in 1933, when her big and 
beautiful world exploded in Helen’s 
face. Her heroine’s mantle was torn 
from her shoulders; her crown was 
jarred from her head. ’ 

It happened on a mid-week day in 
August, on the center court at Forest 
Hills, The gallery was about half-full 
for this much-postponed final for the 
U.S. title. The match did not promise 
any special excitement, even though 
Helen Jacobs, who was being built up 
as a potential threat to the Wills su- 
premacy, was to be Queen Helen's 
opponent in the final. As a matter of 
fact, Miss Jacobs was the defending 
champion. But it was a rather empty 
honor, since Helen Wills hadn't 
played in the 1932 championships. 

The first set gave a warning of 
things to come. It was bitterly fought. 
but Miss Jacobs’ brazen dashes to the 
net paid off handsomely at 8-6. The 
press box began to stir at this point. 
This was only the third set Helen 
Wills had lost since 1926 in all kinds 
of match play. But Queen Helen came 
charging back with an array of blis- 
tering drives to outgun her rival and 
win the second set, 6-3. It looked as 
though it would be the same old story 
in the final set. 

Then the script changed. Miss 
Jacobs broke the Wills service twice 
and jumped to a 3-0 lead. Suddenly, 
Queen Helen walked to the umpire’s 
stand and began to put on her sweater. 
The match was over. She said her 
back bothered her, she could not con- 
tinue, she was giving up by default. 

Press and fans alike pounced on 
Helen Wills now, It was an unmerci- 
ful assault. She was freely called a 
quitter, a poor sport for not letting 
Miss Jacobs have her complete vic- 
tory. After all. for years, Helen 
Jacobs had bowed graciously to the 
champion’s superiority. Now, in her 
long-awaited hour of victory, wasn’t 
it unpardonably rude to cast a shadow 
on her achievement? 

Some insisted that a fierce rivalry 
was the basis for Miss Wills’ default— 
and not the pain in her back. Helen 
Jacobs was a product of Queen Helen’s 
own home town—Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. She, too, had learned her ten- 
nis on the courts of the Berkeley Ten- 
nis Club. And, to complete the pic- 
ture, Pop Fuller also had been her 
coach. The critics charged that Helen 
Jacobs, or Little Helen, as the news- 
papers called her, was the one player 
in the whole world to whom Helen 
Wills did not want to lose. 
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The sportswriters developed these 
points with considerable relish during 
the weeks that followed and created 
the dandiest “feud” the world of 
women’s sports has ever known. Some 
factors that may have thrown more 
light on the extent and severity of 
Miss Wills’ injury were either over- 
looked or carefully ignored. It was 
too good a story to spoil with facts. 
Actually, Queen Helen had injured 
her back in the spring of 1933 while 
lifting some heavy rocks in her gar- 
den, It started out as a slight twinge. 
She tried to work it out, but it be- 
came worse. She turned to massages 
and a lighter practice schedule. That 
failed. She played Wimbledon, and 
won, but suffered considerable pain, 
Back in the States, she had X-rays 
taken and the ailment was diagnosed 
as a sacroiliac condition. On orders 
from the New York Orthopedic Hos- 
pital, she had to bow out of the 
Wightman Cup matches in early Aug- 
ust, After that rest, she went into the 
national championships at Forest 
Hills, determined to see it through 
for her eighth title. But she never 
made it. In her autobiography, pub- 
lished in 1937, Helen described the 
end of the match this way: 

“T knew it was the end when the 
stadium began to swim around in the 
air, and I saw Miss Jacobs and the 
court on a slant. I managed to get up 
to the umpire’s stand and said, ‘I can’t 
go on.’ If I had fainted on the court, 
it would have been thought a more 
conclusive finish to the match in the 
eyes of many of the onlookers, for 
then they would have been convinced 
that I could not continue. However, 
my choice was instinctive rather than 
premeditated. Had I been able to 
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think clearly, I might have chosen to 
remain. Animals and often humans, 
however, prefer to suffer in a quiet, 
dark place. 

“Tt was unfortunate that Miss Jacobs 
could not have a complete victory, as 
it would have been had I been able to 
remain a little longer on the court. 
But, being naturally selfish, I thought 
only of myself. I could understand her 
feeling of disappointment, but the 
match would have ended in this way 
no matter against whom I had been 
playing,” 

At the time of the furor, Helen 
Wills never attempted to explain this 
to anyone. This was wise, in a sense. 
She knew it would only come off as 
an alibi. She knew that talk would 
never solve the problem—only action. 
And she thought about this action in 
the months that followed. They were 
torturous months. An operation and 
various types of treatments requiring 
hospital confinement lasted well into 
1934. She kept thinking ahead, but 
there was no assurance that she would 
ever be able to play tennis again. That 
summer she went to Wimbledon, but 
aS a newspaper correspondent, not a 
player. The visit added fuel to the 
fire that burned within her. More than 
ever, she wanted one more afternoon 
on the center court. 

On the advice of her father, she had 
taken up swimming as a means of 
conditioning. It began to work won- 
ders. She also took long walks over 
the steep hills of San Francisco, and 
before long she was permitted to hit 
a few balls against the bangboard at 
the club. When she returned to the 
court, finally, she found that the long 
layoff had affected her speed afoot and 
her court coverage. But a look at the 
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TUNNEY 
VS. 
GREB 


Greb handed Tunney only loss, 


T was 36 hours after the fight but 

the features of the tall light-heavy- 
weight still showed the effects of the 
unmerciful beating he had taken in 
New York’s old Madison Square Gar- 
den. The 15-round hammering had 
also taken his light-heavyweight cham- 
pionship, won a couple of months 
earlier from Battling Levinsky. Now 
he was back, bearing the challenger’s 
bond for a return bout. 

William Muldoon, chairman of the 
boxing commission, examined the 
check handed him by the ex-cham- 
pion. Everything was, of course, in 
order, for the fighter was a meticulous 
man, The amount, $2,500, was correct 
to the penny. Muldoon wasn’t think- 
ing about the legalities attached to a 
return bout for the light-heavyweight 
championship. He was thinking of the 
beating he had watched this young 
man take two nights earlier. a beat- 
ing in a cause which was virtually 
hopeless after the first 40 seconds of 
the fight, when one of Harry Greb’s 
smashing rights brought blood gush- 
ing from his nose. 

Greb was a popular man with the 
fight crowds, with his tireless milling, 
a style which was to be copied so ef- 
fectively in a later era by Henry Arm- 
strong. He never lacked for backing 
in any of his fights and rarely did 
Greb giye anyone cause to regret hav- 
ing backed him. So the flow of blood 
from the champion’s nose had brought 
a great roar of anticipation from the 
13.000 in the smoke-filled arena that 
night. The spectators had leaned for- 
ward to watch Greb chop down this 
tall young man with the straight pom- 
padour hairent. 

And Greb had satisfied them. The 
thampion’s left eyebrow was gashed 
with a right in the fifth, and his right 
eyebrow split in the eighth, From the 
fourth round on, the referee. Kid Me- 


Partland, had to wipe the champion’s 
blood from his hands and his face— 
MePartland’s face. 

But Greb’s windmill repertory of 
punches did not include a knockout 
blow. At the end of the 15 rounds the 
champion, now a hideously gory sight, 
was still on his feet. “He looked as 
though he had had his throat cut,” 
recalled one old-timer. No one had 
to be a mind-reader to know how the 
judges and the referee would vote. 

And now here was the shorn cham- 
pion back, apparently looking for 
more of the same murderous treat- 
ment. And Muldoon. in his role of 
chairman of the New York State Ath- 
letic Commission, had no legal right 
to bar such a bout. He thought for 
a moment, still fingering the chal- 
lenger’s check. “Son,” he said finally, 
“IT know how you feel about losing 
the championship and about losing 
your first fight, too, but it would be 
best if you forgot Greb. He’s not a 
normal fighter. Fight somebody else. 
There are lots of other good boys.” 

Throngh lips so swollen he could 
barely move them, he managed to say, 
“Thank you, but I still want Greb.” 

The fight came off nine months 
later and Greb, a strong favorite, lost 
his title in 15 rounds. The following 
December it was Greb who was the 
challenger. Again it went 15; again 
Greb lost. The pair fought twice 
more. both ten-round no-decision 
houts, once in Cleveland and once in 
St. Paul. After the St. Paul fight, Greb 
came to the echampion’s dressing 
room. He looked at the man he had 
failed to beat in four tries after prac- 
tically murdering him in their first 
meeting. “Gene.” he said, “this was 
the last time. I've had enough of you. 
I'll let somebody else fight you.” 

The man who was to go on to he- 
cone the world heavyweight cham- 
pion in sport's golden era without 
ever losing another bout, got up from 
the rubbing table, shook hands and 
said. “Harry, don't get discouraged: 
any time you change your mind you 
ean have a fight. After all, you were 
the only man who ever beat me.” 

From that drab dressing room, 
their paths took drastically divergent 
turns. Harry Greb died the following 
fall following an eye operation. His 
death came one month after Gene 
Tunney had wrested the heavyweight 
championship from Jack Dempsey in 
the rain in Philadelphia’s Municipal 
Stadium. 

—Harold Rosenthal 


calendar told her she didn’t have 
much time for a long training pro- 
gram. Wimbledon wasn’t far off. 

In mid-May, 1935, some 21 months 
after she had walked off the court 
against Helen Jacobs, Helen Wills 
headed for England for her showdown 
with destiny. She was like a proud 
lioness on the trail again, her wounds 
healed, thirsting for revenge. No 
matter what she said in her pleasantly 
polite answers to the endless questions 
by the press, her excursion to Wim- 
bledon had just one purpose and 
everybody knew it. Her sights were 
set on a meeting with Helen Jacobs, 
and tennis addicts everywhere rubbed 
their hands in anticipation of the fire- 
works, 

During Queen Helen’s absence, 
Helen Jacobs had become the favorite 
of the gallery. Little Helen was per- 
sonable, friendly and good-natured. 
She resembled the great Wills in no 
respect. She was shorter than Queen 
Helen and built on a heavier frame, 
with broad shoulders and sturdy legs. 
She wore her hair bobbed short and 
copied the male players in her dress 
and style of play. She wore tailored 
shorts and monogramed polo shirts, 
and placed a heavy stress on attack- 
ing the net. 

Helen Wills never worked harder 
getting ready for a tournament. After 
she arrived in England. she could be 
found in the garden of the hotel in 
the morning doing fast starts and 
wind-sprints like a trackman. But for 
all her diligent training, her comeback 
appeared to stall momentarily when 
she lost to the pretty English girl. Kay 
Stammers, in the tournament at Beck- 
enham, a warm-up for Wimbledon. 
When the big Wimbledon show 
started, however, she moved along 
with ease, her only problem coming 
from the spirited play of an un- 
heralded German fraulein in the 
fourth round. Helen dropped a set, 
but managed to pull out of the match 
convincingly. Aiter that it was a 
straight and smooth road to the final. 

The setting for the “Battle of the 
Two Helens” followed the exact lines 
of a movie script. Little Helen had 
moved through the early rounds of 
play in fine style; she was in the best 
form of her career. Miss Wills started 
the match aggressively, slamming the 
ball hard to the deep corners. Little 
Helen’s defense was superb, but it 
wasn’t good enough to cope with the 
winners in Queen Helen’s racquet. 
After nine games, the older woman 
had the first set at 6-3, and the 18,000 
onlookers sat up straight in their 
chairs. 

In the second set, Queen Helen 
opened up with a net game—a radical 
departure from the backcourt play 
that was her trademark. It was a bad 
mistake. Jacobs consistently outfoxed 
her with a dazzling assortment of 
passing shots that enabled her to take 
the second set, 6-3. 

Both women appeared to tire at the 
start of the final set, but it seemed to 
be Helen Jacobs who was more seri- 
ously in danger. She had covered 
several miles of territory chasing 
those wicked drives to the corners. 
and the gallery began to wonder if 
she would last through the third set. 
But if Little Helen’s legs wobbled. her 
game didn’t. She called on her fam- 
ous chop strokes, and, coupled with 
her uncanny retrieving, they helped 
her forge ahead. And now it was 
Queen Helen who seemed to be on the 
ropes. 

The big arena was like a tomb as 


Miss Jacobs reached match point with 
the score standing at 40-30, 5-3. The 
fans looked carefully at Miss Wills 
now. Some must have thought this 
was her penance for quitting to Helen 
Jacobs at Forest Hills that day in 
1933. If it was revenge the pro- 
Jacobs following wanted, well, they 
were getting it at this moment, for 
Miss Wills’ carefully planned and 
arduous comeback was now just one 
point away from crushing failure. 

Little Miss Poker Face stood calmly 
on the baseline as play resumed. Back 
and forth the ball went in one of the 
longest rallies of the day. Finally 
Queen Helen, racing to the sidelines 
to retrieve, set up a shallow lob. It 
floated to mid-court, close to the net, 
and as Jacobs stood poised and ready 
for the kill, it looked as if the match 
was over. But suddenly, that feeble 
lob became one of the ‘most important 
shots in tennis history. Helen Jacobs 
smashed at the ball. It hit the frame of 
her racquet, rolled tantalizingly along 
the net cord and fell back into her 
own court. The gallery groaned. 

Queen Helen was too much a cham- 
pion to squander a chance like that. 
She took command immediately, won 
the next four games in a row and 
took the set, 7-5. Then, behaving more 
like an elated schoolgirl than the 
sedate and serene Miss Poker Face, 
Helen laughed happily, threw her 
racquet high in the air, and ran to the 
net to put a friendly and consoling 
arm around Miss Jacobs’ shoulder. 
The cheers at Wimbledon that day 
have been unmatched in the years 
that have followed. Queen Helen was 
vindicated and she was welcomed 
back to the hearts of tennis fans 
everywhere. 

Helen Wills played little tourna- 
ment tennis in the years that followed. 
In fact, there is only one additional 
match of importance on the Wills 
page in the record book. That was in- 
scribed in 1938, when, after three 
years of virtual retirement, Queen 
Helen came charging back for still 
one more campaign. It was not as 
dramatic as her 1935 comeback, but, 
nearing the age of 33, she proved she 
still was the best tennis player in the 
world by winning her eighth Wimble- 
don championship. 

It was in the ’38 Wimbledon tourna- 
ment that Helen Jacobs had her final 
chance to strike back at Queen Helen, 
and there was the usual excitement 
when the two Helens squared off in 
the final. This time, however, the 
meeting was marred by an injury 
sustained by Little Helen in the semi- 
finals. It was a slight sprain of the 
tendon in the right heel and midway 
through the first set, she damaged the 
tendon again. From then on, it was a 
one-sided match. Queen Helen won 
easily, 6-4, 6-0. 

How good ‘was Queen Helen’s game 
after 16 years of top tournament 
play? Helen Jacobs, in her book, 
Gallery of Champions, summed it up 
this way: “One cannot say more of 
the quality of her game, than that the 
soundness that sustained it at its 
height was only slightly diminished 
at her eighth Wimbledon victory. 
Slower of foot, less daring, she never- 
theless retained the remarkable 
steadiness and impervious concentra- 
tion that characterized her game 
throughout her most memorable years 
on the: tennis court.” 

Before Helen’s final appearance at 
Wimbledon there had been consider- 
able talk of her interest in turning 
professional. Promoters pursued her 
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from all directions, for a Helen Wills 
tour seemed a cinch to reap a box- 
office bonanza. At one point, Frank 
Hunter, tennis-star-turned-promoter, 
announced he had Queen Helen’s 
agreement to tour if a suitable op- 
ponent could be lined up for her. 
When Alice Marble soon blossomed 
as the Golden Girl of the Center 
Court, it appeared that the perfect 
opponent had been found. But Helen 
never signed. She remains one of the 
few great tennis names of modern 
times to refuse to turn professional. 

Helen Wills’ tennis today is of the 
social type, although she did appear 
in a local tournament at Ojai, Cali- 
fornia, playing doubles, three years 
ago. Almost any day of the week, 
when she is in Santa Monica, she can 
be found on the courts of the Racquet 
Club, where her partner usually is 
Dorothy Bundy Cheney, a top-ten 
player during the 1936-46 period. 
Helen does no coaching, except in 
rare instances for close friends or 
their children. 

Divorced from Freddie Moody in 
1937, Helen has been married to Aidan 
Roark, a friend of her childhood days, 
for the past 17 years. Roark, a well- 
known polo player and writer, has 
been active in thoroughbred racing 
circles for a number of years. He is a 
steward at Santa Anita and serves in 
that capacity at many Eastern tracks. 

The Roarks spend most of their 
time in their tastefully furnished 
home on Amalfi Drive in Pacifie Pali- 
sades, one of Los Angeles’ far-flung 
suburbs. You would hardly know a 
great tennis champion lived there, for 
there are few mementos of Queen 
Helen’s long career in evidence. There 
are no pictures, plaques or newspaper 
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clippings, just a couple of silver 
trophies which have been converted 
into lamps. The remaining thousand- 
odd prizes Helen earned on the courts 
are hidden away. “I don’t have a 
trophy room,” she explains. “It’s too 
much of a problem to keep trophies 
polished. I have most of them packed 
away in the closet,” 

Although she doesn’t get to see 
many big tournaments, tennis remains 
close to Helen’s heart and she speaks 
of it fondly. “I think the game has 
changed since I played,” she says. 
“There are definitely fewer great men 
players. There have been some good 
woman players but they play a dif- 
ferent game. They attack more, and 
they’ve sacrificed baseline accuracy 
for the net. I could go to the net when 
I needed to but I’m convinced a 
woman with a sound baseline game 
and accurate drives can always beat 
an opponent who rushes the net. 

“Tt's a mistake for a woman to try 
to play a man’s game. Women don’t 
have the stamina and energy of men. 
They can’t cover as much ground. 
Women don’t attain their best game 
when they try to copy the male game. 
They're at their best playing like 
women. A woman wears herself out 
rushing the net throughout a match. 
But from the baseline she can go on 
rallying all day without difficulty.” 

As for her own career, Helen hasn’t 
forgotten that it was achieved through 
sacrifice, hard work, heartache, pain 
and sometimes even abuse. But she 
has had lots of time to add it all up 
and she is ready with her answer. 
“l'm awfully glad I played tennis,” 
she says. 

So is everybody else. 
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Gene Fullmer—Fighting Mormon 


(Continued from. page 35) 

sion and easy money (which, by the 
way, he has yet to see). “Working,” 
he says, “leaves you no time to spend 
money you don’t need to spend. It 
keeps you busy and it gives you a 
sense of security you don’t get in the 
fight game.” 

For the Robinson fight, Fullmer 
was granted a leave of absence with- 
out pay. Now that he is champ he is 
going to have to decide whether to 
hold on to his job or concentrate on 
his fighting, He doesn’t think he will 
be able to do both any longer. But 
he hopes he can make some arrange- 
ment that will assure him his job 
when his fight career is over. Mean- 
while, his manager has begun to 
teach him something about the mink 
business—which can be a lot more 
profitable than welding. While wait- 
ing for Ray Robinson to decide 
whether he would fight Fullmer, Jen- 
son started Gene building mink pens, 
and he taught him how to feed the 
little animals. Gene would like some 
day to raise mink and be as success- 
ful at it as his manager, who is doing 
very well, indeed. 

The opportunities for advancement 
in Utah these days are almost limit- 
less. West Jordan is a colorful town 
lying close to Salt Lake City, sur- 
rounded by the Wasatch and Oquirrh 
Mountain ranges, part of the Rocky 
Mountain group. Its 4,300 inhabitants 
engage in a wide variety of work. 
There are miners, farmers, cattle men, 
beet sugar growers, and a new breed 
of pioneer, the uranium hunter, Law- 
rence Fullmer, Gene’s father, a 
rugged-looking gentleman in his mid- 
fifties who earned the nickname 
“Tuff” many years ago for his ability 
as a street fighter (West Jordan was 
then a very tough mining town), 
owns an ll-acre farm on the out- 
skirts of town. He grows tomatoes 
and corn feed and keeps a couple of 
hogs and a cow. It was there that 
Gene was born on July 21, 1931. 

Gene is the oldest of three boys 
(there is also a girl in the family, Mrs. 
Colleen Fullmer Tyson). Both of his 
younger brothers aspire to follow in 
Gene’s footsteps. Jay, who is 20, be- 
gan his professional career last De- 
cember in the preliminary of a Madi- 
son Square Garden show, winning a 
unanimous decision. He is a speedy 
140-pounder, Gene’s youngest brother, 
Don, is only 17 but already has en- 
gaged in some 52 amateur fights, and 
is yet to be defeated. He is the biggest 
of the Fullmers, a solid 170 pounds, 
and Jenson thinks he will be a first- 
rate heavyweight prospect in a few 
years, 

When Gene was born both his 
mother and father had visions of him 
being a fighter, but a refined one, not 
like Tuff. His correct first name is 
Gene, not Eugene. He was named by 
his mother, after Gene Tunney, who 
was the idol of the day, both for his 
skill in the ring and for his declama- 
tion when reciting Shakespeare. “She 
kind of liked fighting in those days,” 
Gene says, “and Tooney (his pronun- 
ciation) was the fairheaded boy. Like 
all mothers, she changes her mind a 
little bit when she sees you being 
beat up, but she’s never objected too 
seriously.” 

“I've been watching all of Gene's 
fights on television,” Mrs. Fullmer 
said, “and it hurts me to see him take 


those punches. I'll never forget the 
night Gil Turner beat him. I was 
jumping up and down and screaming 
at my husband, ‘Stop it, Dad!’” 

When Gene was six years old, his 
father gave him his first pair of box- 
ing gloves, Tuff Fullmer went one step 
further and served as a punching bag 
for his son, “He’d kneel down and 
let me hit him in the stomach,’ Gene 
says. “One day, a couple of years 
later, I hurt him and he decided I 
was ready. So he went down to see 
Marv Jenson.” 

Even in those days, Jenson had a 
reputation as a teacher of fighters. 
He ran a fight club for boys (he still 
does) at his home, which is elaborate- 
ly decked out for the sport. In the 
basement there is a pocket-size gym, 
20 feet by 20, well lighted and well 
ventilated. Sound-deadening material 
surfaces the ceiling, which is eight 
and a half feet from the floor. The 
ring is covered by a regulation safety 
mat and surrounded by taut ropes of 
plastic-covered cable. Seats range 
along the wall and there is also an 
official’s table and an electrical timer 
hung over the room. Various size 
punching bags can be attached to 
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hooks in the ceiling. Diagonally across 
the basement is an immaculate dress- 
ing room, with 20 lockers. a couple of 
enclosed showers, a rubbing table and 
a scale. 

In back of the house is an outdoor 
ring built on a concrete base shielded 
by a permanent canopy. Each corner 
has a water tap. The stands seat a 
thousand and there is unlimited park- 
ing space in surrounding fields. It is 
an ideal setup for grown-up fighters, 
never mind adolescents, but Jenson 
felt it would be worthwhile to har- 
ness his hobby for the betterment of 
the kids in the neighborhood. Today 
some 25 youngsters under ten years 
of age belong to the club and are 
learning the fundamentals of boxing. 

“We're always very careful how 
we handle the kids,” Mary says. “We 
never let the little ones have even- 
up fights. It’s always a little fellow 
against a bigger one, The little boy 
punches, but the bigger one can only 
block or slip; he’s never allowed to 
punch unless he goes in with some- 
body bigger than himself.” Jenson 
has one other hard and fast rule. Ifa 
boy misses church on Sunday, he’s 
not allowed to box the following 
week, 

Gene was eight years old when he 
enrolled at Marv Jenson’s school for 
fighters (his brother, Jay, presumably 
a prodigy, enrolled at age five), By 
the time he was 12 he was engaging 
in his first honest-to-goodness ama- 


teur bouts. “He looked like 16 then,” 
Jenson says, “so I fibbed a little to 
the AAU and got him in some ama- 
teur bouts.” Gene fought amateur for 
eight years. He boxed 87 times, win- 
ning 80 with three draws and four 
losses. All of his losses came in na- 
tional competition against opponents 
who went on to win considerable 
reputations as professionals. He lost 
twice to Johnny Gonsalves, once to 
Gil Turner and once, in 1949 in Boston 
in the finals of the AAU championship 
to Johnny Saxton. Gene floored Sax- 
ton twice in that fight but Saxton 
pot the split decision. In addition to 
the 87 fights on the record, Gene also 
fought in a number of benefits during 
the Korean War. He says he won 
most of these “exhibitions.” 

Boxing wasn’t the only sport that 
Gene engaged in in those days. At 
West Jordan High, where he was an 
average student, he earned letters in 
football, basketball and track. He 
broke a leg playing football, had a 
tooth knocked out in basketball and 
came up with a trick knee in track. 
He decided he might be better off 
limiting his activities to boxing. 

In 1951, two years after his gradu- 
ation from high school, Gene turned 
pro. “I didn’t want to rush him then,” 
Jenson says, “because I knew he was 
going in the Army, I kept him fighting 
around Utah most of the time, I got 
him ordinary opponents as much as 
T could. I wanted to build his self- 
confidence for the future.” When 
Gene was drafted on November 7, 
1951, he had a record of 15 straight 
wins, all but two by knockouts. 

His first year in the Army, Gene 
managed and trained the boxing 
team at Camp Roberts, Calif. Then he 
was shipped to Korea. He spent a 
year in Korea as a motor repairman 
with the 25th Infantry Division. He 
got out of the Army with a sergeant’s 
rating and enough money to buy a 
new car, Even in the Army, Gene 
was industrious enough to earn extra 
money, He would stand duty watch 
for his buddies at $10 a throw. 

For seven months after his dis- 
charge from the Army, on November 
13, 1953, Fullmer fought around 
home. He had come out of the service 
in good shape physically but Jenson 
felt he didn’t have his ring legs yet 
and he didn’t want to hurry him. By 
the time Gene was ready to bust out 
nationally, he had had 24 fights, won 
17 of them by knockouts and was yet 
to lose. 

Then Jenson got a call from Teddy 
Brenner, who was matchmaker at the 
Eastern Parkway Arena in Brooklyn, 
a well-established fight club just a 
stone’s throw away, literally and 
career-wise, from Madison Square 
Garden. “Your kid must be a 
cyclone,” Brenner told Jenson. “When 
are you going to give him to me?” 

The call was heeded by Jenson and 
he rushed his tiger east. In his first 
fight he was pitted against a tough 
kid named Jackie LaBua, who was 
then the protege of another ex-mid- 
dleweight of parts, Jake LaMotta. 
Gene was a distinct underdog but he 
won big, all ten rounds of the fight, 
causing LaMotta to have certain 
reservations about his protege. In 
further fights at the Parkway, Full- 
mer went through the likes of Peter 
Muller, Marcel Assire and Paul Pen- 
der, all journeymen, as if he were 
eating a bow! of macaroni—no strings 
attached. 

In his 30th start as a pro, Fullmer 


learned what it was like to lose. Gil 
Turner, who had beaten him as an 
amateur, beat him again. In fact he 
knocked Gene to the floor, the first 
time in Fullmer's professional career 
that such a calamity had befallen him, 
though he swears it wasn’t a genuine 
knockdown. “I was off balance then,” 
Gene says, “and got caught on the 
lowest rope.” But Fullmer agreed 
that Turner had given him the rough- 
est fight of his life. “Those two could 
fight 20 times,” Jenson says, “and it 
would always be a war. Turner al- 
ways fights better against Gene than 
against other fellows and Gene for- 
gets what he has learned and fights 
like an alley cat.” 

After Turner, Fullmer put together 
wins against Rocky Castellani, Tiger 
Jones and Del Flanagan, (The only 
time he complained about a fighter’s 
tactics came in the Flanagan bout. 
“He tripped me and got me in a 
headlock and fouled me every way 
he could,”) He lost two other fights, 
a decision to the Argentinian, Eduardo 
Lausse, and one to Bobby Boyd, who 
became the second man to drop Full- 
mer—only Gene denies it was a 
knockdown, “I missed a swing and 
slipped,” he says. 

The match that earned Fullmer the 
shot against Robinson was his brawl] 
with Charlie Humez of France, then 
the No. 1 contender for the title. Full- 
mer won a unanimous decision. He 
fought cleverly, too, ignoring a pane 
tation that had bedeviled him in the 
past to lead with his right hand. 
Humez has a wicked left hook, so 
Gene waited for the Frenchman to 
lead, blocked and then fired his right. 
It was the best showing he had made 
since coming into the middleweight 
picture. 

The Robinson fight was of course 
the big one in Gene’s life. Sugar Ray 
pulled off one of his hoary psycho- 
logical tricks by pleading a cold and 
running out on the original date set 
for the bout, December 12. The theory 
behind this apparently was to com- 
pound the challenger’s nervousness, 
but it may have backfired this time. 
According to Gene’s own admission, 
he felt he was overtrained and down 
too fine as the December 12 date ap- 
proached. When the postponement 
was announced, Gene was able to go 
home for a few days, rest and forget 
about training. When he returned to 
Grossinger’s he was a good deal more 
refreshed than when he had left. 
Thus, he was in perfect fighting fettle 
when he stepped into the ring to meet 
Robinson before an _ old-fashioned, 
pre-television jampacked crowd in 
New York’s Madison Square Garden 
the night of January 2. 

Seldom has a fighter carried out his 
manager’s orders in an important 
fight as well as Fullmer did against 
Robinson. It has been said that old 
age was the real conqueror of the 
great Sugar Ray, but those who 
watched Fullmer resolutely bull Rob- 
inson about the ring and drain his 
energy will tell you that old age had 
an able ally. Keenly aware of the de- 
structive power in Robinson’s fists, 
Jenson designed a plan of battle to 
keep his fighter out of harm’s way, 
and at the same time to set a pace 
that would wear down the 36-year- 
old champion. Fullmer waged an in- 
and-out fight. He moved cautiously 
at long range, holding his gloves high 
to protect his face. Then he rushed 
in, brushing Robinson’s right hand 
aside with his left, planted his head 
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on Ray’s chest and flailed away with 
what Robinson’s handlers later com- 
plained were “rabbit punches” to the 
back of his head. He also landed 
countless strength-sapping punches 
to Ray’s body. 

The body punches were, with one 
exception, unspectacular, but they 
helped wear Robinson down, The ex- 
ception came in the seventh round 
when Fullmer plunged a right into 
the champion’s body that doubled him 
over for a brief, agonizing moment. 
Following up his advantage, Fullmer 
bulled Robinson to the ropes and 
clubbed him out onto the ring apron. 
Ray pulled himself back through the 
ropes at the count of six, but Fullmer 
had established his mastery with that 
one dramatic blast. The championship 
was in his grasp and Robinson could 
not summon enough of his one-time 
brilliance to grab it back. Robinson 
tried gamely and occasionally brought 
the crowd to its feet when he at- 
tempted the murderous volleys of 
punches that once had torn his op- 
ponents apart. Fullmer merely 
smothered the punches, fought back 
and generally forced Robinson to re- 
treat. 

Gene never really opened up. “He'd 
come back to the corner after every 
round,” Jenson said, “and ask me, 
‘Can I go after him now?’ I'd tell 
him we were doing so good this way, 
why change? Why take a chance?” 

As Robinson tired in the late rounds, 
it seemed that he would have trouble 
staying the limit if Fullmer discarded 
his caution and went after a knock- 
out; Ray’s weary legs surely could 
not have carried him through the 
kind of storm Gene had unleashed in 
most of his earlier fights. So it was a 
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rough, bruising fight but not a spec- 
tacular one. Fullmer, on the verge 
of gathering up the money and fame 
and prestige that comes with a cham- 
pionship, can hardly be blamed for 
keeping to the course that had piled 
up sO many points for him in the 
early rounds. To rush blindly in 
would be to risk destruction at the 
hands of a deadly puncher who saw 
his title slipping away from him and 
was desperately trying to get over the 
punch that would bring it back. 

While Robinson wasn’t carried 
from the ring on his shield, he was a 
weary and beaten fighter, The de- 
cision in Fullmer’s favor was unani- 
mous and decisive. If Fullmer can 
lure Robinson back into the ring, he 
will be in a position to make some 
money. Before the fight he had been 
merely the great Ray Robinson’s op- 
ponent; now he is Gene Fullmer, the 
middleweight champion of the world. 
The return-bout clause which he and 
Robinson signed before the first fight 
guarantees each man 30 per cent of 
the gate and an equal share in the 
television receipts. 

Today Fullmer says he will defend 
his title against anybody. If Robinson 
chooses not to fight again, the next 
best challenger will be brought for- 
ward and this challenger, Gene hopes, 
will have some of the crowd appeal 
of Robinson. Having fought once in 
Madison Square Garden when it was 
jammed te capacity, Fullmer would 
like more of the same. That mink 
farm in Utah would then become 
more of a reality and the Mormon 
Chureh would get some help from an 
unlikely quarter. That would please 
Gene, too. 
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GUEST CONDUCTOR: 
DICK STRATTON 


An ex-baseball player, Dick is now sports editor of WMBR-TYV, Jacksonville 


the sport quiz 


FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 86 


1 Which of these men was Jackie Robinson’s 
first manager in organized baseball? (A) Clay 
Hopper, (B) Clyde Sukeforth, (C) Jewel Ens. 


2 The Masters tournament next month officially 
opens the summer golf circuit. Who was the 
winner of this tournament in 1956? 


3 Name the American League pitchers who, in 
1956, led the league in (A) victories, (B) strike- 
outs, (C) earned-run average. 


4. Americans haye held the world heavyweight 
championship for 23 years. Who was the last 
foreign-born fighter to hold the title? 


5 What colleges did these NBA coaches attend? 
(A) Bobby Wanzer, (B) Johnny Kundla, (C) 
Red Auerbach, (D) Vince Boryla. 


6 Pirate manager Bobby Bragan is best re- 


8 True or False? The free-throw line is farther out from membered as aware Dodger catcher. With 
what team did he come up, at what position? 


the basket in pro ball than in college. How many feet is it? 


7 In what states are the following race tracks 
located? (A) Bowie, (B) Golden Gate Fields, 
(C) Hialeah, (D) Saratoga. 


9 How many men are allowed in a fighter’s 
corner during his one-minute rest period? 
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10 Everybody recognizes Jackie Robinson’s successful steal 
of home plate in the 755 Series. But who was the batter? 
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They Almost Ruined Allan Stanley 


(Continued from page 44) 
start of this season, was ticketed for 
the minors again. Chicago was pre- 
paring to ship him down to Buffalo. 
This, ostensibly, was the end of a 
career. 

The tragedy of this demise of a 
major-league athlete is that it was 
unjustified. The New York fans were 
wrong, completely wrong, in their 
evaluation of him. Allan Stanley was 
one of only a handful of better-than- 
average players in the lineup of a 
poorer-than-ayerage hockey club. 

See for yourself. Last October, a 
few days before the season was to 
open, the Boston Bruins, in need of an 
extra defenseman, bought him from 
Chicago for something less than the 
Waiver price, which is $15,000. These 
Bruins, a season ago, were a fifth- 
place team in the six-team National 
Hockey League. At the half-way 
mark this year, they were in first 
place, setting the pace for the awe- 
some Montreal Canadiens. More than 
one expert has admitted that the 
Canadiens constitute one of the great- 
est hockey teams ever assembled. Not 
even in his weakest moment, would 
one of these authorities have ventured 
to predict, last summer, that Boston 
might be in or near first place at 
Christmas time. 

Is Allan Stanley responsible for this 
emergence? As the game is played 
today, one man cannot mean that 
much to a team. But Lynn Patrick, 
general manager of the Bruins and 
the man responsible for taking on 
Stanley, says Allan is “one of the main 
reasons” why the team has done so 
well. “He is important to our chances 
in the Stanley Cup playoffs, too,” 
Patrick adds. 

Why, then, with their reputation for 
a sense of fair play, did New York’s 
hockey fans so ruthlessly set out to 
“get” Stanley? Allan stabs remark- 
ably close to the answer, although he 
is not directly on target. “It never had 
anything to do with whether I played 
good hockey for them,” he says. “The 
few times we were winning, every- 
thing was all right. It was when we 
were losing—that’s when they started 
in on me.” 

The Rangers almost always were 
losing. From the time the United 
States entered World War II until less 
than two years ago, with only rare 
and fleeting exceptions, the Rangers 
were a sub-par club. There is always 
a nucleus of fans, most anywhere, 
who pay their way in whether their 
team is a winner or not. They need an 
outlet, though, for the bitterness that 
grows within them as failure piles 
upon failure. 

The Ranger gallery found a dandy, 
custom-built scapegoat in Allan Stan- 
ley. He was made to order for them. 
Without having had anything to do 
with it, Stanley had been served up 
to them with perhaps the most stag- 
gering advance promotional build-up 
given a hockey player in the 31 years 
the game has been offered profession- 
ally in New York. It happened in the 
fall of 1948. One night Allan was a 
minor-leaguer in Providence, R. I, 
enjoying a post-game glass of beer 
with a few teammates at midnight. 
The next noon he was in Leone’s res- 
taurant in New York, facing a mass 
of photographers and sportswriters 
and being acclaimed, in effect, as the 
savior of the downtrodden Rangers. 


Stanley heard, along with the press, 
that he had been purchased from 
Providence in “the largest deal ever 
made for a minor-leaguer in the his- 
tory of the game.” Cash, three pro 
players, and the rights held by the 
Rangers to the services of an amateur, 
were to be surrendered to Providence 
in exchange for him. The value in 
eash and players was estimated at 
between $60,000 and $70,000. 

By baseball standards, such an 
amount may be peanuts. This was 
hockey, however, and it was a fat 
sum. The biggest outright cash sale 
for a player prior to the Stanley deal 
involved King Clancy, who moved 
from Ottawa to Toronto in 1930 for 
$35,000. In scope, the Stanley negoti- 
ations took second place only to a 
1947 transaction in which Max Bent- 
ley shifted from Chicago to Toronto 
and five players went the other way. 
Claney was a fabled figure in the 
sport. Bentley was an all-league cen- 
ter, Stanley, on the other hand, had 
never played a game of major-league 
hockey, 

Stanley was a big story. He was a 
kid of 22 at the time. He had been 
in New York a couple of times before, 
in and out as a member of an amateur 
team from Boston. But he carried 
himself with the quiet assurance of a 
veteran. He was tall (6-2), handsome, 
square-jawed and husky. The fact 
that the stumbling Rangers, who had 
won only three of their first 18 games, 
won five of their next seven with him 
in the lineup, added to his luster. He 
became known as the “$70,000 
Rookie.” 

All of this build-up was to lead 
directly to Stanley’s troubles later 
when things went bad, season after 
season. He was the high-priced star. 
In the estimation of the gallery, he 
should have been leading the team to 
victory. For $70,000, he should have 
been ripping the opposition to shreds 
with jarring body checks, spilling 
enemy blood all over the rink, charg- 
ing in with gloves off every time there 
was any kind of a melee. He should 
be behaving like the swashbuckling 
heroes of olden times, like Ching 
Johnson and Eddie Shore. 

Allan plays a calculating brand of 
hockey, however. Almost every move 
is sound. His deliberate pace is de- 
ceptive, giving him an appearance of 
being slower and less effective than he 
is. An easy skating style which makes 
tough plays look simple, coupled with 
the fact that, by style, he is not a 
rushing defenseman but rather one 
who stays back, added to the dis- 
illusionment of Garden spectators. It 
was inevitable that “$70,000 Rookie” 
should give way to “$70,000 Beauty,” 
uttered scornfully, and often “$70,000 
Lemon.” And finally, of course, “Ya 
bum, ya!” 

If there was one playing character- 
istic of Allan’s which was responsible 
for the fans’ hatred of him and which 
started the rain of boos, he believes 
it had to do with his actions whenever 
he broke up an enemy attack and took 
the puck away. “I guess for $70,000 
they wanted me to go streaking down 
the ice with it,” he says, with a grin. 
“That’s fine for cheers. But a man on 
the other team will check you, right 
in your own zone, and there they are, 
back on the attack again. So I'd get a 
few cheers, they might score on us and 
we might lose. What good is that?” 
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Stanley’s usual move, on such an 
occasion, is to skate behind his team’s 
net, where he waits for his forwards 
to get into position so that he can pass 
to one of them. “Getting behind the 
net gives the best possible protection. 
Watch any game and you'll see some 
of the best defensemen doing it.” 

But it was infuriating to the Garden 
crowds. It was almost as though they 
regarded it as a cowardly action. 
“Why doesn’t somebody push his face 
in,” demanded an irate sportsman In 
the Garden one night, when Stanley, 
cool and collected, waited back of the 
net in just such an instance. Then, for 
good measure, “Ya bum!” 

The cruelest twist of the entire ex- 
perience is that the high price tag, 
the essence of the big build-up which 
eventually was to backfire, was not all 
it was puffed up to be. Although the 
Rangers gave substantial value for 
him, it was nothing like the equiv- 
alent of $70,000 or even $60,000. The 
amount of cash which changed hands 
never was announced but it was less 
than the $30,000 the press estimated it 
to be. As for the cash appraisal of 
each of the players sent to Providence 
in the trade, these were liberal esti- 
mates of their marketable worth, It is 
questionable whether any team would 
have paid, in cash, the amount fixed, 
purely for reckoning purposes, on 
each man’s head. 


O matter what the amount, how- 

ever, the irony is that had Stanley 
come into the league as most rookies 
do, unheralded, it might have been 
that he would have developed into one 
of the great defensemen of the era, as 
many had predicted he would. At 
least he wouldn’t have been handi- 
capped by the fans turning on him. 

Allan tried desperately to get off 
the hook. “Every summer I'd think 
about improving my play the next 
year and winning them over to my 
side,” he recalls. “I was always in 
hopes that I’d play like Superman. I 
was in hopes of playing on a winning 
team, too, because I was convinced 
that would get them off me.” 

Opposing players. who recognized 
his talents as a defenseman, kept a 
sympathetic silence, although they 
knew they could have reduced his 
effectiveness even further by taunting 
him about his problem. “One player 
did make a crack one night, though,” 
Stanley says. “In a sneering way, dur- 
ing a game, he said, ‘$50,000 Beauty.’ 
I skated after him and when I caught 
up to him, I said, ‘No, no, $70,000 
Beauty. He laughed and I laughed 
and he never bothered me again. 

“Then. there was this fan who had a 
regular seat so close to the ice I could 
shake hands with him. I never did, 
though. For about a season and a half 
he was on me. He never stopped. It 
was the same old business, $70,000 
Beauty. One night he was really on 
me. Well, there was a whistle-stop- 
ping play and I was on, and not too 
far away from this fellow’s seat. So 
I skated over and I said, ‘It used to 
be $70,000 but the way I’m playing 
now it has gone down considerably.’ 
He started laughing and he never both- 
ered me again. You know, I wish I 
could have reached the people in the 
balcony, to talk to them. Particularly 
the five fellows who caused all the 
booing.” 

This was an unexpected note: What 
five fellows? And how could he single 
out five, considering that hundreds, 
maybe thousands, of voices used to join 


in the chorus of disapproval. Did he 
mean that a small rooting section made 
so much of the noise that he was aware 
of them, way up there in the gallery? 

“No, these were five guys who had 
no connection with one another that 
I know of. They sat separately. I can 
still see them, I can pick them out in 
my mind ,. .” 

And pick them out he did, in an 
imaginary way. With the floor of his 
hotel room serving for the moment as 
though it were the middle of the rink, 
he pointed to various upper parts of 
the walls to represent the balcony 
and he showed where each fan sat. 

“Over here, there’s this one with 
the booming voice. ... He’s about 37 
or 38, dark complexion. He’d yell, ‘Ya 
bum, ya’ or ‘Snowshoes.’ That's an- 
other pet name they had for me. Then 
there was a redhead,” and Stanley’s 
arm swept down the length of the 
wall to indicate another region of the 
baleony. “This one had a raspy voice, 
medium pitch. I'd make him out to 
be about 27 or so. I don’t remember 
that he had any one thing he'd say. 
Just shouts and boos all the time. 

“Next was a bird over there,” and 
he pointed to the opposite side. 
“Stocky, dark, well dressed. He liked 
to call me ‘Sonja. Then there were 
two little guys, one in a black leather 
jacket all the time and the other one, 
I don’t know what he used to wear, 
but he had kind of shaggy hair and 
he was on the fat side.” 

It seems astonishing that an athlete, 
from his position on the playing sur- 
face of an arena can distinguish and 
identify fans seated so far away in 
the stands. But Allan has reason to 
remember these fiye men. 

“In the early days, they were al- 
ways the ones who started it,” he says. 
“And the others used to join in. I 
don’t believe it would have happened 
without them.” 

Incidentally, Stanley wasn’t the 
first Ranger player to be described as 
“Sonja.” The term was hurled de- 
risively at Lynn Patrick when he 
broke into the league in 1934. It was 
employed by the gallery to let Patrick 
know, just as it was to inform Stan- 
ley years later, that they wanted no 
dainty figure skaters who reminded 
them of Miss Henie on their hockey 
team. Patrick drew abuse because he 
was the boss’ son—Lester Patrick was 
the general manager and coach then— 
and they had it figured that he got his 
job through nepotism. They were so 
wrong as they were later about Stan- 
ley. Lynn became an all-league for- 
ward and one of the leading scorers. 

It is interesting and perhaps more 
than coincidental that Lynn Patrick, 
now the head man at Boston, is the 
person who believed that Allan Stan- 
ley could produce top-notch hockey 
for him in the majors. And likely, it 
is more than coincidence that it was 
while Lynn was coach of the Rangers, 
in 1949-50, that Stanley played what 
he describes himself as “better hockey 
than at any other time in my career.” 
That season, with the two Sonjas on 
hand, was the Rangers’ best in more 
than 15 years. They went to a seventh 
and deciding game of the Stanley Cup 
playoffs before yielding the title to 
the Detroit Red Wings. According to 
Patrick, Stanley was the most valu- 
able player the Rangers had in that 
series, Patrick resigned his Ranger 
coaching job that summer and it was 
then that Stanley’s misfortunes began. 

To Allan's credit, it was not with 
any sense of elation that. he Jearned 


one day in the fall of '54 that he had 
been traded to Chicago. As bad as his 
situation had become—now, in addi- 
tion to the catcalls and boos, he was 
receiving malicious and slanderous 
mail—he regretted that he no longer 
could battle the thing out and prove 
himself in New York. Inwardly, 
though, he must have known it was a 
losing fight, for his effectiveness on 
the ice was nowhere near what it had 
been. “How could I play well, when 
you come right down to it?” he says 
now. “First, if got so they’d boo 
every time I touched the puck, Then 
they began to boo whenever I'd set 
my skates on the ice, Why, even the 
few games when I sat on the bench, 
they’d yell at me.” Thus he looked 
forward to his new start in Chicago. 
‘7 had a fair chance to make good, all 
over again.” 

There was no abuse of him in Chi- 
cago Stadium, but now, instead of oF 
erating with a fifth-place team, he 
was struggling with a last-place team. 
“When you're at the bottom of the 
league, everything seems to go 
wrong,” he'says. “You'd like to get 
your nose above water but there are 
five guys stepping on it almost all the 
time.” At training camp last fall, 
Allan’s play didn't measure up, and 
Tommy Ivan, general manager of the 
Hawks, decided to replace him with a 
rookie. Allan was about to be trans- 
ferred to the Buffalo roster when 
Patrick showed an interest in him for 
Boston. Ivan made the deal and told 
Stanley it might be a good break for 
him. It was. 

The Bruins were in New Haven, 
Conn., for an exhibition game with 
the Rangers the day they acquired 
Stanley. Patrick told Phil Watson, the 
Rangers’ coach, about the purchase. 
“Watson was sick when he heard it,” 
Patrick says. “He knew it could be 
the difference between the Bruins 
making the playoffs and the Rangers 
making it. When I told my players 
about the new hand, it was almost 
like an organized cheer. I remember 
Cal Gardner saying, ‘This makes us!’” 


LTHOUGH Boston fans are almost 
as notorious for their heckling tac- 
tics as are New Yorkers—they rode Ed 
Sandford and Paul Ronty out of town 
in recent years—they could find no 
excuse to get on Stanley once the 
Bruins got off winging at the start of 
the season. Winning teams have no 
Villains (Ted Williams being a notable 
exception). Free from the tensions 
he knew in New York, Allan has been 
able to play up to his full potential in 
Boston. He still skates deliberately 
with the puck behind his own nets, 
but he is proving to be an excellent 
play starter. He rarely gives a bad 
pass. And playing at one of the 
points, he has helped the Bruins 
come up with an effective power play. 
The way things are now, he couldn't 
be happier, “I feel this year like I did 
in 1950 when we were in the playofis,” 
he said. Just turned 31, he’s delighted 
with his new lease on hockey life. He 
hasn’t yet banished the horrible ex- 
perience of New York from his mind, 
though. One night this season, a New 
York fan approached him as he left 
the dressing room at Madison Square 
Garden after playing an outstanding 
game against the Rangers. 
“You didn’t play that way when you 
were with us,” the fan said, accusingly. 
“Yes I did,” Stanley replied, a bit 
sadly. “Yes, I did,” 


Galento—The Grotesque Gladiator 


(Continued from page 39) 

right. The money was good and I 
enjoyed pushing them bums around 
when I felt like it. One night one of 
them twists my arm and it hurts and 
I says to him, ‘I know you’re supposed 
to be a champeen, or something, but 
you do that again and [ll flatten you, 
you bum.’ But my friends advised me 
to give it up. They said they didn’t 
think it was dignified.” 

So Galento thinks of himself only 
as an actor now.... But let’s go back 
to an afternoon in Stillman’s Gym 
shortly after the destruction of Young 
Hippo, when a man who had come to 
see Tony asked him about his begin- 
nings in the manly art of breaking 
noses. “I always wanted to be a 
fighter,” Tony said. “When I was 15 
years old, I wanted to fight Paulino 
Uzcudun. I seen him in some news- 
reels and I knew I could lick him. I 
could lick all the fellows around then. 
I used to see their pictures on cards 
in the lunchrooms and places like 
that, and I knew I could lick them. 

“T used to fight in the streets, like 
most kids do. I’d start at one end of 
my street and fight a guy right down 
to the other end until my old lady ... 
I mean my mother . . . would come 
out with a broom and start swinging 
at me and I'd run. 

“There were a lot of kids in our 
school that wanted to be fighters, too. 
and they were always around looking 
for me, which was all right with me 
because I always wanted to fight. 
When I was about 17 I wanted to fight 
some of the pros around there but 
they wouldn’t fight me. They heard 
all about me and they were afraid to 
fight me. So I got an amateur card 
because I knew I could get plenty of 
fights in the amateurs. I weighed 
only about 130 pounds then but I 
fought lightweights, middleweights 
and heavyweights. They would throw 
me in with the heavyweights because 
they wanted to get me knocked off, 
but I’d hook those big bums with my 
left and curl them right over, head 
first, ’'d show you how they fell but 
I ain’t double-jointed. But if you 
seen them, you’d know they was hit. 

“Then I turned pro and got a fight 
with Babe Farmer. I was supposed to 
be in a preliminary and he was in the 
semi-final, but the guy he was sup- 
posed to fight didn’t show up and the 
promoter said I could get a hundred 
bucks if I fought him. I said I would 
fight ten guys like him for a hundred 
bucks. The manager I had then says 
‘T don’t know about that.’ 

“But I says to the promoter, ‘Don’t 
pay no attention to him. Just let me 
have this Farmer.’ 

“So I knocked him out in three 
rounds ... I could have knocked him 
out in one ... but by the time my 
manager got through cutting up my 
hundred bucks, there was only thirty 
left for me. 

“J knocked out Arthur De Kuh in 
four rounds . .. I beat Johnny Risko 
in ten...I could have knocked him 
out but I had sore hands and I was 
afraid to let one go. I knocked K.O. 
Christner out in eight rounds. I could 
have knocked him out in a round but 
my hands were still sore. I knocked 
Natie Brown out in one round and Joe 
Louis couldn't knock him out in ten. 
Ernie Schaaf beat me in ten rounds 
but I could have ... but, Lord have 
mercy on him, he’s dead and I don't 


want to say I could have licked him 
if I fought him again, but I could 
have, 

“I made some bad fights, too. I got 
swell-headed and I ran around and 
did some drinking and didn’t train 
because I could knock out a lot of 
guys without training and I thought 
I could knock anybody out without 
training. So I lost some fights and 
made some lousy ones and I missed 
a lot of chances. But Jacobs had me 
in a good spot and I made up my mind 
I wouldn't miss any more chances. 
All I wanted him to do was to get 
Louis for me and I’d take care of 
him.” 

Jacobs had taken him on after he 
had dismissed, or been dismissed by, 
six previous managers, including Max 
Waxman, a partner in several of Jack 
Dempsey’s enterprises. Brash, glib, 
amusing and irritating in turn, and a 
free-wheeling, free-spending playboy, 
Joe Jacobs nevertheless was an astute 
dealer in the prizefight market. The 
coiner of those deathless phrases, “We 
wuz robbed!” (when referee Gunboat 
Smith gave Jack Sharkey the decision 
over Max Schmeling that cost the 
German the heavyweight champion- 
ship) and “I should’ve stood in bed!” 
(when he was trapped into going to a 
World Series game on a biting cold 
day in Detroit in 1935), he had man- 
aged three champions. His trademark 
was a fashionably floppy cap and a 
big cigar, and he was as well known 
in London, Paris, Berlin, Hamburg 
and Vienna as he was in New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Perhaps he was attracted to 
Galento in the first place by Tony’s 
raffish ways and that quality called 
color that Galento possessed so abun- 
dantly. But he must have taken into 
consideration, too, the firepower of 
Tony's left hook and decided that, 
properly applied, much could be done 
with it. And so the two of them, sow- 
ing the wind as they ambled along, 
eventually reaped a whirlwind of 
publicity and a harvest of thousand- 
dollar bills. 

Galento’s notion that he could lick 
Louis became an obsession with him. 
In 1936 he was knocked out by Al 
Gainer and outpointed by Al Delaney 
and, early in 1937, he was held to a 
draw by Don Petrin, but none of these 
setbacks (and Gainer was the only 
one of the three who could fight at 
all) swayed him from his conviction 
that Louis would fall easily before his 
thundering assault. 

By early 1937, Louis had fought his 
way back from his knockout by 
Schmeling in their first fight and was 
matched to fight Jim Braddock in Chi- 
cago for the championship. Tony, 
meanwhile, had lost another engage- 
ment, a ten-round bout at the Hippo- 
drome in New York, in April, with 
Arturo Godoy, a tough Chilean. It 
was a rough and rowdy fight and the 
decision in Godoy’s favor was very 
close, so Mike Jacobs suggested the 
pair meet again on the Braddock- 
Louis eard on the night of June 22 at 
Comiskey Park. 


Galento arrived in Chicago the day 
before the fight and put in at the Hotel 
Morrison, the press headquarters and 
gathering point for the fight mob, At 
roughly 2 a.m. on June 22, he sud- 
denly appeared in the lobby, his mind 
fixed on an idea that had bubbled out 
of a quart of champagne. To a startled 
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group of reporters and other late 
prowlers, he roared, “How do you get 
to Kenosha?” Kenosha, Wis., was the 
site of Louis’ training camp. 

“Why,” one of them said, “you take 
the .... hey, wait a minute! What 
do you want to go to Kenosha for at 
this hour?” 

‘T'm going to go up there and drag 


that --- -- - ----- out of bed and beat 
his brains out!” he rasped. “Why, that 
phony bum, I'll... .” 


Jacobs, hurriedly summoned from 
a poker game in the press room, 
calmed Tony down and took him off 
to his suite. 

The Galento-Godoy bout was the 
semi-final. In outline, it was a repeti- 
tion of the small war they had put 
on in New York, only this time Godoy, 
in the process of winning another de- 
cision, cut Tony frightfully over both 
eyes. Back in his dressing room, a 
doctor still was closing the wounds 
with small metal clips (the stitching 
would be done later) when the door 
opened and a courier yelled: “It’s all 
over! Louis knocked him out in the 
eighth!” 

Cursing fearfully, Galento pushed 
the doctor aside. “Let me go!” he 
bellowed. ‘Let me out of here!” 

Jacobs and his seconds surrounded 
him as he struggled toward the door. 
‘Where do you think you're going?” 
Jacobs demanded. 

“T’'m going to get Louis!” 

In his anger toward Louis and his 
grief over the defeat of Braddock, he 
was almost hysterical. “I'll show him 
he can’t do that to my pal!” he wailed. 
“Oh, that dirty That lousy 


y? 


Dragged back to the rubbing table 
and quieted at last. he pleaded with 
Jacobs: “Get him for me, Joe! Please 
get him for me! I’ll murder the bum, 
I'll kill him!” 

“Take it easy, Joe said. “You get 
yourself in better shape, lay off the 
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booze and lick the guys Ill line up 
for you, and I guarantee to get Louis 
for you.” 

“J will, Joe,” Tony said. “I promise.” 

He kept the promise. Spurred by 
the knowledge that if he earned a 
match with Louis he would get it, he 
put on a terrific drive. Starting in 
July and rolling through 1938 and up 
to February of 1939, Galento knocked 
out Al Ettore, Lorenzo Pack. Leroy 
Haynes, Charley Massera, Nathan 
Mann, Harry Thomas, Otis Thomas, 
Dick Daniels, Jorge Brescia, Natie 
Brown (again) and Abe Feldman 
without missing a beat. Boxers, 
punchers, rough-housers, cuties, they 
all crumpled under his Neen left 
hooks. Otis Thomas lasted the long- 
est; he managed to reach the ninth 
round. 

As Tony roamed as far north as 
Minneapolis and as far south as Mi- 
ami, spinning his opponents toward 
the canvas, Jacobs did his part. 
Through the newspapers and over the 
air, he trumpeted the virtues of his 
man, telling horror stories of what he 
had done to those unfortunates who 
had strayed within range of his 
devastating hook, proclaiming noisily 
what he would do to Louis. More im- 
portant, he had the ear of Mike 
Jacobs, no kin to him but a respecter 
of his wiles as a manager. Mike had 
made a lot of money with Schmeling. 
Now Joe continually reminded him of 
how much he could make with Ga- 
lento, and Mike, amused at first, was 
beginning to think the idea wasn’t so 
funny after all, 

The sportswriters and sportscasters 
went along cheerfully with the build- 
up. Few, if any, thought Galento had 
even a faint chance against Louis. 
Hadn’t they seen Louis, in his second 
fight with Schmeling, reduce the su- 
perbly trained and arrogant German 
to a battered, cringing mess of a man 
who cried out in pain when Louis hit 


“Okay, now let’s see you slam one clear out of the batter’s box.” 


him—all this in the space of two 
minutes and four seconds? But Tony 
was good copy. “They hear me talk,” 
he said one day, “and they say ’'m 
nutty. Maybe I am, but I ain’t slug 
nutty.” 

Then, looking back to his youth, he 
said, “All I learned, I picked up meet- 
ing people. You should have seen me 
when I was 17 years old. I couldn't 
carry on a conversation. I never 
learned anything in school. If you're 
going to learn anything, you got to 
start from the beginning and build 
up. You can’t start over there and 
come back to here. You got to have a 
foundation. It’s like these buildings 
they put up and they fall down. That’s 
because they haven’t got a good 
foundation. 

“That was the way it was with me 
when I was in school. All the time the 
teacher was at the black board telling 
us something, I was putting chewing 
gum down the kid’s neck in front of 
me or pulling some girl’s hair across 
the aisle or something, and the teacher 
would send me out of the room or 
put me in the clothes closet. There 
was a window in the closet and I'd 
drop out the window and go some 

lace. 

“T used to frame it sometimes so I 
could get out to see the early show at 
the Bijou up the street. One time they 
moved us to another room and I forgot 
the window was right over a place 
where the stairs went down. There 
was a concrete place there about four 
feet deep and the window was seven 
feet high and I dropped down there 
and damned near broke my neck. . . 
The only thing I was afraid of when 
I was in school was that they’d send 
me to the dummy school. You know, 
where they teach you to make chairs 
and things. 

“T wasn’t a dummy. I ain’t a dummy 
now. When I was 16 years old, I was 
selling seven tons of ice a day and 
home brew on the side. I been lucky, 
too. You can go around the country 
and I bet you will find a lot of good 
fighters that can lick the fighters 
that are up there, but they never get 
a chance. But I got a break. I got up 
there and I made some money and I 
por a bar and a swell wife and a swell 

i id 

As Tony’s fame rose, his bar in 
Orange, N. J.—which he still has by 
the way—did a swarming business, 
especially when he was behind it, 
which was frequently. On nights 
when he fought in Newark or New 
York, he would shower and dress 
hurriedly and rush for Orange to 
meet his friends and take their money 
from his vantage point next to the 
cash register. From a neighborhood 
hangout, it had become a “must” on 
the list of the Park Avenue swells. 
There was a story that was told about 
a young man from the Racquet Club 
who came in one night and asked for 
an old-fashioned. 

“What's that?” Tony demanded. 

“Well,” the young man said, “you 
take a slice of orange, a slice of lemon, 
a cherry and a stick of pineapple 
uate aay AY 

“Serew, bum” Tony snorted. “This 


joint ain’t no fruit store! This is a 
saloon!” 
Fighting ... running his saloon... . 


giving interviews ... Tony was on 
his way. “Tough Tony,” they called 
him, or “Two-Ton Tony” or “The 
Nightstick” Wherever Mike Jacobs 
went, he heard or read about the 
fabulous brawler, and when he 
sounded out Louis’ managers, John 


Roxborough and Julian Black, he 
found they were interested, too. And 
so the match was made for June 28, 
1939, at the Yankee Stadium. 


The fight that, in the beginning, 
nobody had wanted except Galento, 
Joe Jacobs and the white-tie-and- 
tails crowd, drew nearly 35,000, who 
paid $333,308—not really in the ex- 
pectation of seeing a great fight but 
to see a great fighter maul a clumsy 
rough-houser. None of the experts 
had picked Galento. Their consensus 
was that it would take Louis no more 
than three or four rounds to dispose 
of him. But Galento was, in all truth, 
Tough Tony that night, and no one 
who saw the fight ever will forget it. 


When Louis waited cautiously for 
him as the fight got under way, Tony 
surged in and hit the champion with 
a left hook that shook him and hurt 
him and drove him against the ropes. 
With that punch he took the play 
away from Louis and won the round. 
Louis knocked him down in the sec- 
ond round and beat him horribly 
when he got up and it appeared then 
that Joe would finish him quickly in 
the third. But Galento came smash- 
ing back in the third and dropped 
Louis with a left hook. That was as 
far as he could go, though, and when 
he saw Louis get up, he must have 
known he was doomed. Say what you 
will of him, Galento is of the bulldog 
breed and he rose bravely to his feet 
as the bell rang to start the fourth 
round. He walked straight in. The 
round was two minutes old when 
Louis smashed him about the head 
with both hands and the blood 
squirted from cuts on the right side 
of his face and rolled from his nose 
and mouth, His back was to the ropes 
near his own corner and the referee, 
Arthur Donovan, stepped between the 
men, Suddenly Galento began to fall, 
Donovan caught him, and the fight 
was over. 

So he couldn't lick Louis after all, 
but he wasn't through. Because of his 
gameness in the face of Louis’ devas- 
tating attack, Tony had gained count- 
less new friends and another oppor- 
tunity awaited him as soon as his cuts 
and bruises had healed and he was fit 
to train again. Lou Nova, the rugged 
Californian who had won the national 
and the international amateur heavy- 
weight championships before becom- 
ing a professional, had made great 
strides toward a match with Louis. 
An attractive, well-spoken, serious- 
minded young man, he had knocked 
out Max Baer on the first of June and 
there were those who were comparing 
him to Gene Tunney—a comparison 
that didn’t please either of them, in- 
cidentally. Now, Mike Jacobs thought, 
if Nova could beat Galento. ... 


Nova and Galento met in the Mu- 
nicipal Stadium in Philadelphia on the 
night of September 15, and the result 
was one of the bloodiest, most brutal 
heavyweight fights since the days 
when men fought to a finish with bare 
fists. Nova, a superior boxer, had a 
fine contempt for Galento’s vaunted 
left hook and he moved away from it 
or blocked it for two rounds. But in 
the third it thumped against his jaw 
and he crashed. He was up at seven 
but there was a fog in his eyes and 
Galento hammered at him relent- 
lessly, trying for a quick knockout. 
Nova survived the round because he 
was young and strong and game, but 
as the fight went on it was plain that 
he hadn’t fully recovered from the 
blow in the third round. 


Now Galento went to work on him 
in the way he liked to fight. As he had 
wanted to do to Louis, he hit Nova 
all over. He struck him low, back- 
handed him, heeled him, ripped him 
across the face with the laces, throt- 
tled him against the ropes. The ref- 
eree, George Blake, brought on from 
California with Joe Jacobs’ consent 
and reputed to be the best and fairest 
referee in the country, made no move 
to check Galento, even to warn him. 
He simply looked on passively as, 
round after round, the sorely pun- 
ished and all but blind Nova moved 
out of his corner to absorb another 
three minutes of torture. The crowd 
howled for mercy on Blake’s part and, 
just back of him a man in the press 
rows cursed the referee and yelled 
to him: “Stop it or give Galento a 
knife and let him finish the job!” 

Not until the 14th round began did 
Blake, almost apathetically, raise his 
hand and stop the slaughter. Nova 
was so badly beaten that it was 13 
months before he fought again. Yet, 
somehow, he had taken something out 
of Galento, for Tony never was any 
good again. In July of 1940, he was 
stopped by Max Baer in eight rounds 
in Jersey City. The next time he 
fought was in April of 1941, and he 
was knocked out by Max’s kid brother, 
Buddy, in Washington. There is but 
one more fight in his record: On June 
1, 1943, he knocked out Herbie Katz 
in one round in Tampa. 

Long ago, all of it, and, sometimes it 
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seems far away. Then there was a 
day in Hollywood, when Galento was 
making a movie called The Best 
Things In Life Are Free. I met him, 
and in the course of our conversation 
the name of Lou Nova came up. 

“He’s a funny guy,” Tony said. “I 
seen him in New York a couple of 
months ago. It was at a party and we 
were standing near each other but 
I didn’t see him until some dummy 
that didn’t know we fought each other 
says to me, ‘Do you know Lou Nova?’ 

“That’s when I seen Nova. I said 
hello to him and stuck my hand out 
but he says to the guy, ‘Tell your 
friend that I will not shake hands 
with him,’ 

“Whats the matter with you, you 
bum?’ I says. 

“Then Nova says to the guy, ‘I will 
not shake hands with him because he 
stuck his thumbs in my eyes.’ 

“How do you like that?” Tony said. 
“He was sticking his thumbs in my 
eyes all through the fight and I stuck 
my thumb in his eye only once. That 
was when I hit him with that left hook 
that dropped him. I belted him on the 
chin, and as he was falling, I stuck 
my thumb in his eye. I didn’t mean 
to, but it served the bum right after 
what he done to me.” 

That’s Tony Galento for you. 
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A Scholarship For Jackie 


(Continued from page 19) 

Fate allowed State just one good 
look at the vast potential of this 
Moreland boy. In a practice game 
against the varsity, he scored 30 
points. The next week he was de- 
clared ineligible and, to pour salt into 
the wounds, the ACC fined State 
$5,000, remissible if Moreland stayed 
in school on his athletic scholarship 
terms and completed his non-athletic 
education. 

The tall farm boy from Minden 
stood at the crossroads again. He 
could stay at State and be the greatest 
intramural basketball player in the 
country, or he could transfer to an- 
other school and play the kind of 
game he loves. Whatever he did, there 
was nothing in it for N. C. State. 

How did this all come about? How 
did N. C. State, Texas A&M and 
Moreland get themselves hopelessly 
involved in this thicket of recruit- 
ment? What came over Jackie More- 
land between December, 1955, and 
December, 1956? Where was the boy 
in whom George Doherty had been 
unable to discover a fault? 

Jackie apparently had entered the 
danger zone of recruitment with 
clear-eyed resolution. It began on 
December 7 with a visit from Jack 
Heldman, an assistant coach from 
Vanderbilt. Next in line at the farm- 
house on Highway 43, almost before 
Heldman was out of sight, was Harry 
Lancaster, assistant to Adolph Rupp 
at Kentucky. 

Here, now, with Lancaster there, 
Jackie fulfilled a boyhood dream. He 
signed a standard Southeastern Con- 
ference grant-in-aid with Kentucky. 
“He’s always wanted to go to Ken- 
tucky, since he was so big,” said his 
father, Jimmie Moreland, holding his 
hand about four feet above the floor. 
“That was his ambition.” 

But the recruiters kept coming. 
The family guessed that representa- 


tives of 43 schools hovered around 
their Jackie. His Minden coach, Cleve 
Strong, a passive man with grey- 
tinged hair and ulcers, said it was 
more. “It got so bad,” Strong said, 
“that Mr. Williams (the principal) 
quit letting them see Jackie at 
school.” 

Little Centenary, where basketball 
is the major sport, made a good pitch 
for Jackie. Jimmie Moreland liked 
the Centenary coach, a well-scrubbed, 
down-to-earth young man named 
Harold Mooty. They fished together. 
They found companionship in each 
other. Soon Jackie was saying he 
would go to Centenary. 

Around the square in Minden, 
where Centenary is not a big favorite, 
cynics charged that the Shreveport 
school offered Jackie more money 
than anybody. A Centenary official 
quite frankly said: “We offered Jackie 
a good job in the summer, a very good 
job. We offered him the prospect of a 
good future when he was graduated. 
Somebody said that we offered him 
$36,000. I suspect that in the long run 
it would have meant a lot more to 
Jackie than that, should his future 
have panned out the way it could. But 
Walter Byers knows all this.” 

Texas A&M made its sweetest over- 
tures in the spring. Jackie had as- 
sured Centenary he would be there 
when the roll was called, but added, 
*T just want to look around a little 
more.” A Texas A&M alumnus flew 
him to the College Station campus 
for some of this “looking around.” By 
this time, it seems, Jackie had picked 
up some pretty worldly advice on the 
matter of how to be recruited. “The 
first thing he said when he got off 
the plane,” said A&M coach Ken 
Loeffler, once the builder of national 
champions (with the assistance of 
Tom Gola) at LaSalle College in 
Philadelphia, “was, ‘What's the offer?’ 

““What do you mean, son?’ I asked 
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him,” Loeffler reported. 

“*You know,’ he said. ‘An auto- 
mobile, or something like that.’ 

“T knew right then we had hold of 
a ‘hot’ one. He was too big for A&M. 
He had indicated an interest in pe- 
troleum engineering, though, and we 
thought we might get him on that.” 

When Moreland actually did sign a 
Southwest Conference letter-of-intent 
with A&M, Loeffler was 1,000 miles 
away at a boys’ camp in Wyoming. 
The Moreland pursuit, however, was 
being carried on by some active 
alumni in Shreveport, with the sur- 
prising assistance of Paul (Bear) 
Bryant, A&M athletic director and 
head football coach. Bryant and four 
A&M alumni of influence showed up 
one day last summer at the Moreland 
farm. 

“Mr. Bryant seemed awful nice,” 
said Mrs. Moreland, a hardy woman 
of stout structure and the mother of 
six other children besides Jackie. “He 
did most of the talking. He offered 
Jackie a scholarship. He said, ‘If you 
want a car, your daddy will have to 
buy it for you, or your grand- 
daddy.’”’ 

The NCAA investigators, however, 
charged that A&M alumni in Shreve- 
port had pursued Moreland with more 
financial ardor. One, a mining and 
gas company official named Harmon 
Egger, became so incensed at whis- 
pered stories involving him that he 
submitted to a lie detector test in self- 
defense. He had been in Bryant’s 
party the day of the visit to the More- 
land farm. 

The summer passed with still no 
final, conclusive decision by Jackie. 
Kentucky, Centenary and Texas A&M 
all had his word that he was coming 
to their campus. N.C. State moved in 
at the climactic moment, setting up 
on Jackie’s actual day of decision an 
almost fantastic series of concen- 
trated uncertainty, promises, fast 
changes, bewilderment and, finally, 
the last emotional scene of an addled 
farm boy basketball player stagger- 
ing barefooted the last few feet into 
the arms of N.C. State. 

Jackie awoke that day, August 31, 
1955, packed and prepared to make 
a departure for N.C. State, whose 
basketball administration had moved 
in an impressive task force to make 
the catch. The register at the Wash- 
ington-Youree Hotel in Shreveport 
shows that Willis Casey, the athletic 
director’s assistant, Vic Bubas, the 
basketball assistant, Harry Stewart, 
director of the Wolfpack Club, an 
alumni booster organization, and 
Ron Shavlik, All-America center at 
State the previous season, and_ his 
wife had set up camp there for three 
days. Together with a man named 
Dwight Laughlin, an ordnance plant 
employee who lives across the Red 
River in Bossier City, and who is a 
relative of Casey’s wife, a State crew 
had visited the Moreland home the 
day before. Jackie had promised that 
he would be ready to leave at 3 p.m. 
on the 3lst. 

First, though, he had to tell Betty 
Claire goodbye. According to the 
Moreland family, “she pitched a fit” 
when Jackie arrived in Minden that 
morning to say goodbye. Somehow, 
Betty Claire swung him back to Cen- 
tenary, and they drove off to Shreve- 
port to give athletic director Buzz 
Delaney and Mooty the good news. 

Here a blackout develops, but it 
seems that Jackie and Betty Claire 
stopped at the Washington-Youree 


for one final word with the State task 
force. Here, also, it seems, some of 
the last desperate counter-offers took 
place, because it is known that Jackie 
left the hotel with $80 which had 
been handed him by Laughlin to 
pay for his plane fare to Raleigh. 
Tt was this $80 that finally brought 
the ACC house down on State, 

The trail continued to Centenary, 
where Jackie happily announced that 
he had made his decision. He would 
play for the Gentlemen of Centenary. 
His picture was taken with members 
of the athletic department and was 
splashed across the sports section of 
the Shreveport Times the next day, 
with an appropriately exuberant 
story of announcement. Times edi- 
tions began rolling with a headline 
reading: “Moreland to Become Gent." 

By the next morning the line had 
been changed to read: ‘Moreland to 
Become Gent?” For by that time he 
was on his way to Raleigh. 

Throwing the $80 on Delaney’s 
desk and asking him to get it back 
to the proper owners, Moreland and 
the girl friend set out for Minden. 
Before he got out of Betty Claire’s 
sight, another change took place. “Mr. 
(Shorty) Long met him before he got 
around the corner,” Betty Claire says. 
Long was Kentucky’s agent, not an 
alumnus, but a self-appointed re- 
cruiter set on corralling Jackie for 
the Wildcats. 

A hot reception was waiting for 
Jackie when he reached the farm. 
The State group had made their 
three o’clock appointment and left 
empty-handed, Jimmie Moreland, 
driven to his wit’s end by the be- 
wildering change of pace, charged his 
tall son with these words: ‘Damnit, 
make up your mind right now and 
let’s get this mess settled once and 
for all. What do you want to do?” 

Jackie pondered. What he wanted 
to do was to go to Kentucky, He said 
so. His father told him to call Shorty 
Long and tell him to come get the 
body. The Minden line was busy. 

“That's how close Kentucky came 
to getting him,’ Jimmie Moreland 
said. 

Before Jackie could call again, the 
State troops rede in again. In a few 
minutes Jackie said he was going to 
State again, and he stalked out of the 
house, toward the guests’ station 
wagon, without his shoes. Someone 
reminded him of his oversight. His 
trunks were placed in the station 
wagon and he was rushed to the air- 
port at Monroe, La,, not to be heard 
from by his family or the press for 
the next four days. 

“It’s a wonder he didn’t have a 
nervous breakdown,” his father said. 
“You don’t know what all of us have 
been through the last year. It’s been 
somebody on our doorsteps or on our 
telephone all the time. We just took 
to lying. We’d tell them Jack wasn't 
here, I never did think I'd want him 
playing for that coach Rupp at Ken- 
tucky, but now I’m sorry he didn’t 
go on there, where he wanted to as 
a boy. That Mr. Lancaster was a nice 
fellow, and Mr. Bubas was, too. But 
I never saw a bunch of people who 
seemed toa hate each other so much.” 

The Morelands are unpretentious 
people of plain, humble, rural Clai- 
borne Parish stock. Jimmie Moreland, 
in his middle fifties, works as a gauger 
in the oil fields near Homer. There 
is steel in his grip, honesty in his 
eyes and the undisguised trace of the 
out-of-doors life in his ruddy face. 


Two married daughters and a son no 
longer live at home. Another son is 
at Louisiana Tech. Two more, twins 
Joe and Ed, are juniors on the Minden 
High basketball team. 

_ The Morelands are accustomed to a 
life without complexities. It is true 
that they had had a preview of this 
particular kind of turbulence. When 
Jackie was transferred from little 
Harris High School and its student 
body of some 60. students, to Minden, 
the Louisiana High School Associa- 
tion declared him ineligible until a 
thorough investigation could be made, 
causing him to miss a few games as 
a sophomore. 

“We left the farm and moved into 
town to make it all right for him,” 
Jimmie Moreland said. He and Mrs, 
Moreland and a visiting daughter sat 
in the dimly lighted parlor of their 
home. They had just finished decorat- 
ing a little pine Christmas tree on a 
table in the corner. Jackie would be 
home in a few days. 

“I drove 20 miles to work every 
day. We’ve made sacrifices for him to 
be able to play, then all this, . .” 

Jimmie broke into tears and rubbed 
his calloused hands together in a ges- 
ture of helplessness. Mrs. Moreland, 
tearful herself, patted his knee sym- 
pathetically. This was a family emo- 
tionally uprooted by recruiting grief, 
In some manner, everybody con- 
cerned had contributed a fault to it, 
In the course of events, Jackie had 
become the prize beef at a cattle 
auction, 

“We never gave him guidance,” his 
father said. “We didn’t know about 
things like this. But nobody ever 
talked to us about money. If he got 
any big offers, we don’t know about 
it. But nobody believes us. All they 
ever talked to us about was education 
and how much Jack would like the 
school. We never knew it would be 
like this. Now Jack’s ashamed to come 
home and face his friends.” 

Downtown in Minden, Jack Bridges’ 
clothing store is the sounding board 
for loeal sports opinion. “Nobody 
blames the kid around here,’’ Bridges 
said. “Everybody’s for him. They 
knew he made some mistakes. He 
shouldn’t have told all those people 
he was going to their schools, but he 
did that to get them off his back. The 
kid’s biggest mistake was that he 
didn’t know how to say no. He would 
make up his mind he was going to 
one school, then somebody else would 
come by and he couldn’t tell them 
he'd already made up his mind.” 

“But they’ve come from so far,’ 
he would tell me,” Mrs. Moreland said. 

Somewhere, somebody in the back- 
ground was giving the boy a good 
coaching job on how to be recruited. 
This is borne out in his shopping 
around after he had first signed with 
Kentucky. the pre-determined destiny 
of his ambition. There are plain, un- 
varnished facts, however, that would 
have eliminated this temptation to 
play the field, and they fall generally 
into the realm of the colleges’ re- 
sponsibility. 

If no recruiter had offered more 
than the legal scholarship allows, the 
Moreland case never would have be- 
come an affair of notoriety, 

If Kentucky’s original grant-in-aid 
had been respected, the so-called cat- 
tle auction would never have come 
off. This is an argument for having 
the grant-in-aid, or letter-of-intent, 
be administered by the NCAA on a 
nationally recognized basis. 
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While Kentucky drew a clean bill 
of recruiting health from the inves- 
tigators, some rival suitors for More- 
land’s hand view. this finding with a 
degree of misgiving. Why was A. B 
Kirwan of Kentucky allowed to occu- 
py his committee chair in the hear- 
ing when his school was a plaintiff 
party? F 

“The first thing Mr. Kirwan did,” 
Walter Byers said, “was to volunteer 
to disqualify himself. The NCAA has 
the greatest of faith in Mr. Kirwan’s 
integrity.” f 

This writer happened to be in Ken- 
tucky’s basketball offices when Adolph 
Rupp was presented the news of 
Moreland’s sudden affiliation with 
N.C. State. Since an unmasked lack of 
affection exists between Rupp and 
Case, the report was viewed with bit- 
ter scorn. It is known that Rupp 
telephoned Commissioner Weaver of 
the ACC a short time later and de- 
manded that the conference take a 
closer look at the Moreland recruit- 
ment, 

This may have set off the collegiate 
crime-busters. I have learned recent- 
ly that the Atlanta detective’s report 
was made for Kentucky, with the 
knowledge of Jim Weaver and the 
NCAA, It is also known that Cen- 
tenary representatives visited the 
Moreland home a few days after 
Jackie flew to N.C. State and told the 
family the boy should be brought 
home to their school, that he would 
never be able to play at State. It is 
also known that Dutch Bergstrom had 
pre-warned the family in mid-sum- 
mer of the pitfalls ahead, an event 
that seems to have set a precedent in 
the functions of the NCAA. 


A Raleigh newspaper also published 
a report that Jackie's girl friend, 
Betty Claire Rhea, had sworn to “get 
even” with Jackie for abandoning 
Centenary. Betty Claire greeted the 
report with, “That’s not Christian.” 
The two youngsters don’t correspond 
any more and the courtship apparent- 
ly is done. 

Every additional report adds to the 
whirl of bewilderment and the abys- 
mal character of the case. Whatever 
the course now, if Jackie sticks to his 
civil engineering course at State, or 
if he already has transferred to a 
college where he has basketball eligi- 
bility, he is marked for many years. 

At this writing, the speculation over 
Jackie’s future is heavy and, in some 
places, furious. Several southern 
schools, through ex-officio represen- 
tatives, have allowed the word to get 
out that they would be willing to take 
the tall young man on as a student 
and basketball player, A New York 
reporter recently revealed, via a con- 
versation he overheard accidentally, 
that Kansas is interested in enrolling 
Jackie. Moreland and Wilt Chamber- 
lain on the same team would be quite 
a study in basketball talent unbound. 
It would also be the all-time record 
haul in the annals of college recruit- 
ment. 

The wildest of the possibilities— 
and it may not be wild as much as 
it is daring—is the suggestion that 
State will keep the young man and 
play him in varsity competition next 
year, in open rebellion against the 
NCAA, the ACC and any other bas- 
ketball brahmins who might want to 
mix in, State still insists that it is 
innocent of any wrong-doing in its 


acquisition of Moreland. “I’m getting 
damn tired of all the charges,” coach 
Case has said. “They’re splitting hairs, 
grasping at technicalities.’ Case 
pleads innocent to all the charges ex- 
cept one—that of the $80 given to 
Moreland—and even there he doesn't 
plead guilty. “A booster organization 
did give the money,” Case says. “And 
I think it was legal since the boy was 
a prospective student.” The fight for 
Jackie Moreland is still far from 
over. 

No matter how the tugging and 
pulling works out, there will always 
be a mental asterisk after Jackie's 
name. He will always be “that More- 
land kid.” It’s an unjust destiny for 
the boy, for he is a by-product of 
the harsh mill of college athletic re- 
cruiting. He made his modest contri- 
bution to the shabby picture, though, 
and apparently his enthusiasm was 
enlivened when he discovered the 
attractive stakes involved. Somewhere 
in this recruiting procedure there is 
a responsibility chargeable to the 
boy being recruited, but the fact re- 
mains that the athlete is a boy deal- 
ing with grownups. When the in- 
trigue thickens, he is just a babe in 
the bulrushes, and there is no thicker 
recruiting intrigue than when a 
basketball giant, one of established 
finesse, is the target. 

Ever in the background, though, is 
the expression of despair, the oil field 
worker with his faith shaken in man, 
the portrait of Jimmie Moreland in 
the family parlor wringing his cal- 
loused hands. And saying, “I don't 
think I'll ever raise another one of 
my boys to be an athlete.” 

—f— 


Bob Pettit— The Big Man Of Pro Basketball 


(Continued from page 24) 
your name is Bob Pettit. The vari- 
ous commercial opportunities that 
have come Pettit’s way since he em- 
braced the professional life in the 
fall of 1954—Iast year he did a series 
of television commercials for the Ford 
Motor Company—lead to two invio- 
late conclusions: (1) the name’s the 
thing: and (2) Bob’s got the name. 
The additional fact that such a busy 
agent as Frank Scott saw fit to take 
on Pettit, along with the great Cousy, 
merely adds further proof. It is ob- 
vious that Cousy and Pettit stand at 
the top rung in pro basketball. Cousy, 
who is the highest paid player in the 
game, gets an annual pay check in 
excess of $22,000. Pettit, who was the 
second highest-salaried player in the 
league before the Celtics acquired Bill 
Russell, gets an estimated $18,000. 
And with Cousy, after seven years of 
play in the National Basketball As- 
sociation, beginning to slide off from 
his peak (at least he should be be- 
ginning to decompose, though you'd 
never know it by his play this season) , 
it shouldn’t be too long before Pettit, 
who is just 24, becomes the big man in 
professional basketball. 

The records would seem to indicate 
that he fully deserves the honor. In 
his first year as a pro, he was fourth 
in the league in scoring and he made 
the NBA All-League team, the first 
freshman to be so honored in nine 
years. Last year, his second in profes- 
sional basketball. competing against 
the very best basketball players in 
the world, Pettit made off with every- 


thing but the proverbial kitchen sink. 
He was the NBA’s leading scorer with 
1,849 points. He was the rebound 
leader with 1,164. He had the best 
scoring average per game, 25.7. He 
attempted the most field goals (1,507) 
and made the most goals (646). He 
attempted the most free throws (757) 
and converted the most (557). He 
scored the most points in a single 
game, 46, performing that feat, as if 
for emphasis, on two separate oc- 
casions. (In his rookie year he hit his 
all-time single game high as a pro, 
49 points against Rochester.) And he 
stamped these statistics official by his 
play in last season's annual FEast- 
West all-star game. Pettit led the 
West to an unexpected 108-94 victory 
and he was high scorer in the game 
with 20 points. After it was all over, 
he was named the most valuable 
player of the game, which, he says, 
has been his greatest kick to date in 
pro basketball. 

This season, by the first of the year, 
Pettit seemed to be keeping pace with 
himself. He was still doing everything 
that was expected of him, leading the 
league in pears and rebounding and 
performing so phenomenally well that 
one of the rookies in the league, Willie 
Naulls, who was Pettit’s teammate 
early in the season until he was 
traded to the New York Knicker- 
bockers, could only say wonderingly, 
“This is the most graceful big man 
I’ve ever seen.” 

All this hoopla, rah-rah and sis- 
boom-bah is, of course, very gratify- 
ing to Pettit, who is a good-looking 


youngster with a boyish, handsome 
face and a fine, well-proportioned 
big man’s build. But he reacts to his 
success with a modesty that can only 
be classified as refreshing. “It feels 
real good being so well thought of,” 
Bob says, “but I play with a great 
bunch of players. They set me up. 
They’re very, very unselfish. They’re 
the ones who are responsible for my 
success.” 

Pettit also credits his ex-coach, Red 
Holzman, with aiding in his rise by 
teaching him some of the finer points 
of the game. Holzman, a mildly excit- 
able and nervous individual, seemed 
quite astonished when I asked about 
Pettit, as if it were impertinent or 
at least irrelevant to inquire about 
such an obvious super-star, “What 
can I tell you?” Red said. “He's great. 
Great! Great!!” This, of course, was 
before Holzman was fired. 

The amenities out of the way, Holz- 
man sat down and tried to appraise 
the star a little more carefully. “While 
he’s doing all of that scoring, he’s a 
hell of a team man. He’s the type of 
guy who doesn’t realize he’s such a 
point-getter, he’s got so many shots 
going—one-hand push, tap, hook. The 
guy can go outside almost as much 
as inside. He hits on the jump shot 
out of the pivot. When he jumps, he 
goes above the others. And his de- 
fense has really improved this year. 
This year he’s concentrated on de- 
fense. He guards a big man well. 

“He'll probably be one of the all- 
time greats in the league,” Red said. 
“This kid’s got quite a few things that 
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others don’t have, like pride. He has 
a great deal of pride in himself. He’s 
a perfectionist. It’s the old story. He’s 
the last guy out of the gym. I say 
to him, ‘What are you doing, Bob?’ 
And he'll say, ‘I need some shots.’ 
Yeah. He’s one guy who doesn’t. He’s 
a hell of a thinker. Got an awful lot 
of pride in what he does.” 

Holzman’s observations about Pettit 
as a thinker can best be illuminated 
by examining Bob’s reactions to a 
crisis that hit him at a eritical junc- 
ture in his college career. During his 
first two years at Louisiana State, 
Bob’s big shot was the hook, and it 
was nearly unstoppable. Then LSU’s 
opponents started throwing up a sink- 
ing zone defense, and when Pettit 
tried to get off his hook, he found he 
was being knocked off. He told him- 
self he had better get a shot he could 
get off quicker, so he developed a 
jump shot. He worked in the gym 
day after day, for hours at a time, 
trying to perfect that shot—and it 
paid off. Today, Bob’s jump shot is 
one of his most potent offensive 
Weapons. 

The successful transition from col- 
lege basketball to professional basket- 
ball is often dependent on just such 
intangibles as learning how to score 
one more way. In Pettit’s case, the 
jump shot didn’t make him as a pro, 
but it helped. 

What are the qualifications of a 
pro in the NBA? “We look for size, 
speed, shooting ability, defensive abil- 
ity, poise and smartness,” said one 
NBA official. “In Pettit’s case, we 
found he had a phenomenal touch, 
good speed for a big man, good de- 
fensive play, and poise, plenty of 
poise.” 

“T was a little uncertain about mak- 
ing pro ball,” Bob admitted. “It’s 
something you really don’t know. 
Most any player believes in himself 
to a certain degree. But you have to 
play it, try it. I was very, very lucky.” 

Maybe so. But you don’t get to be 
a pro by pure luck. There have been 
college boys with glittering reputa- 
tions who just ran aground when they 
started playing in the company of 
men. As Bill Russell said, when he 
prepared to make the big jump from 
San Francisco U. to the Boston Celtics 
last December, “Life is a matter of 
adjustment. One adjustment after an- 
other. I'll do my very best to make 
the adjustment.” 

Pettit, who had come out of Louisi- 
ana State with a tremendous reputa- 
tion to uphold, had just as big an 
adjustment to make. For two years, 
as a junior and senior, he was the 
big gun of the Southern Conference. 
He set a number of conference records 
that still stand, including most points 
in one season, 464: most field goals in 
one season, 170; most field goals in one 
game, 23; and most points in one 
game, 57. In one other college game, a 
non-conference affair against Louisi- 
ana College, Pettit scored 60 points. 
In his junior year he was a second 
team All-America choice (averaging 
25.6 points). He was a unanimous 
first-team All-America as a senior. 
In fact, in most any other year his 
31.4 point average would certainly 
have led the country. But 1953-54 was 
the season Frank Selvy was playing 
for Furman (Selvy is now a team- 
mate of Pettit’s on the Hawks, or will 
be when he gets out of the Army), 
and he came up with an all-time high, 
a 41.7 average. Pettit was just the 
all-time runner-up. 
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Despite such gaudy statistics, when 
Pettit signed up with the Hawks, who 
were then bedded down in Milwaukee, 
nobody was quite sure what to ex- 
pect of him. As far as the pros were 
concerned, he was an unknown quan- 
tity. “We didn’t ever hope that any- 
body could be that good,” Red Holz- 
man said early in the season. 

When a collegian comes into the 
NBA, there are certain things he must 
learn about his position. It’s not just 
a matter of scoring. The pivot man has 
to be able to pass off and rebound 
and help his teammates as they drive 
by. The guards have to learn to shoot 
from the outside, drive, be the quar- 
terback. Pettit’s case was especially 
complicated by the fact that he 
changed positions as a pro. Big Charlie 
Share was the Hawks’ pivot man, so 
Bob was moved to forward. “In col- 
lege I played the standing pivot,” he 
says. “My back was to the basket. 
In the pros, I’m always outside. 
Everything I do is facing the basket 
now. That was my chief difficulty in 
adjusting, the fact that I had never 
played forward before. There was so 
much for me to learn—so much I’m 
still learning. Fitting in the pattern, 
going outside, handling the ball better. 
I had to work to get in my shots. In 
college, they gave me the ball. I also 
had to play a lot better defensively 
than I ever had before, The hardest 
thing to do was to learn to block the 
man at the boards. [f you don’t block 
him, he jams you. The second or 
third time he jams you,” Bob added 
wryly, “you begin to learn how to 
block him,” 

Bob learned one other thing about 
the pros—that you have to play at 
your peak every night, because night 
after night, unlike college, you're 
playing against the best. Pettit says 
he was helped in this respect at the 
start of his career by participating in 
a 15-game pre-season exhibition tour 
with the Minneapolis Lakers, who 
were then the world champions. “That 
was a good teacher,” Bob says. “T 
learned something from them.” 

He must have, because when St. 
Louis met the Lakers in the opening 
round of the playoffs last year. Pettit 
kind of rubbed it in, In the three- 
game series, he scored 80 points. The 
Hawks won the first one, 116-115, and 
Bob was high scorer with 25 points. 
Minneapolis ¢ame back in the second 
game and clobbered St. Louis, 133-75, 
and held Pettit to a mere 14 points. 
Nobody figured the Hawks could re- 
cover from that one (the 58-point 
spread was the most lopsided game 
in NBA annals), especially since the 
deciding game would be played in 
Minneapolis. But recover they did— 
with another 116-115 win and another 
big night for Pettit, who threw in 41 
points. Bob remembers that series, 
especially the last game, as one of his 
big moments in pro basketball. Un- 
fortunately, the Hawks couldn’t keep 
up the pace. They were eliminated in 
the second round by Fort Wayne. 
Bob’s big ambition as a pro is to see 
his team win an NBA championship. 

In addition to the mechanical re- 
quirements of pro ball, which are the 
most demanding in the world of 
sports (demanding in the sense that 
only 80 or so boys get picked to play 
pro, so the league can afford to be 
choosy) there were certain other ele- 
ments Pettit found he had to adjust to. 
He discoverd very quickly that there 
is much more body contact in a pro- 
fessional game than he ever experi- 


enced in college. He discovered also 
that the officials have a tendency to 
be lenient in their calls. Bob doesn’t 
like to talk about the officiating in the 
league, but his very reluctance gives 
a hint as to his feelings in the matter, 
Last year he was fined a total of $75 
by referees. 

The one big difference between col- 
lege and pro ball, and the one that 
the rookies feel the most, lies in the 
schedule. In college, a team plays a 
rather leisurely 25 games or so per 
season, and that’s it. The pros have 
a 72-game schedule, plus exhibitions 
and playoffs which bring the total 
over the 100 mark. It is a long and 
strenuous and often monotonous 
treadmill, lasting as it does now from 
September 20, when practice is called, 
to mid-April, if a team makes the 
final round of the playoffs. The travel- 
ing is rough on the digestive system, 
too, hopping from plane to train and 
to plane, to such diverse sections of 
the country as Rochester, N-Y., and 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Back home in Baton Rouge, La., 
where Bob was born, raised, went to 
school and hopes to retire to after his 
pro career is at an end, he rises early 
and likes to get to sleep early, by 
10:30 at night if possible. With the 
pros on the road, he seldom gets to 


Answers from page 76 


1 Clay Hopper. 2 Jackie Burke. 3 
Prank Lary (victories); Herh Srore 
(strikeouts): Whitey Ford (BRA). 
4 Primo Carnera. 5 Wanzer (Seton 
Hall); Kundla (Minnesota); Aner 
bach (George Washington); Boryla 
(Notre Dame and Denyer). 6 The 
Phillies, as a shortstop, 7 Bowie 
(Maryland); Golden Gate Fields 
(California); Hialeah (Florida): 
Saratoga (New York). 8 False. The 
distance to the basket is 15 feet in 
both games. 9 Three, but one must 
leave at ten-second warning buzzer. 


10 Frank Kellert. 


sleep before two in the morning and 
seldom gets up before 11. 

On the road there are no curfews 
to worry about, although the players 
are cautioned to keep sensible hours. 
When there is no game scheduled that 
evening, Bob might take in a movie 
or, if he is in a city like New York, 
a Broadway play. The Hawks get $5 
a day traveling expenses. 

Bob’s other avocation (besides golf, 
which is an off-season hobby) is 
eating. He finds it prudent to eat as 
much as possible to keep his 6-9 frame 
enclosed in enough flesh (215 pounds 
is his normal playing weight) to keep 
him warm and healthy. One of the 
reasons he has gone so well as a pro, 
he says, is that he put on ten pounds 
and feels stronger and has more stam- 
ina, He is a steak man during the 
season, but when he gets home, he 
says, “I go in for a little fancy stuff,” 
which includes hominy grits as a 
delicacy for breakfast every morning 
in addition to the usual ham and eggs. 

In St. Louis, Pettit and his team- 
mate, Med Park, who played college 
ball at the University of Missouri, 
share a bachelor apartment. (Bob 
would like to get married some day 
but he claims he hasn’t found the 
girl.) The two roommates do all of 


their own cooking in the apartment. 

In the off-season, Bob lives at home 
with his mother and father, who are 
in the real estate business. Bob is an 
only child and the family ties are 
very close. His parents come to St. 
Louis to see him play whenever pos- 
sible, and last year they spent Christ- 
mas with him in New York. 

Bob is a solid citizen in Baton 
Rouge. Last year he had some 15 
speaking engagements in the area. He 
says he enjoys the give and take of a 
question and answer session but that 
he doesn’t like to make prepared 
Speeches. But he knows these public 
activities are good for his fledgling 
business. 

Two years ago, after taking a 
summer’s course at Hartford, Conn., 
he opened up an insurance agency in 
Baton Rouge. He hopes to make the 
insurance business his life work. 

“In this respect,’ Bob says, “I think 
pro ball has been very good for my 
future, I can’t hope to make money 
in insurance right away. It’s a losing 
proposition for a couple of years. So, 
for five or six months while I’m play- 
ing ball, I save money and take it 
home to Baton Rouge. Then I work 
six months building my insurance 
business. The money I save up north 
helps me in my business. I enjoy my- 
self now, don't get me wrong; I live 
well. But I don’t want to throw it 
away.” 

Despite the fact he has only been 
playing pro ball for three years, and 
has a long career to look forward to 
if he wants, Bob talks seriously about 
limiting his basketball playing days. 
Although he is happy in St. Louis and 
likes the people there, he misses his 
life at home, his family and friends, 

“T still love the game, still love to 
play,” he says. “I’ve never gotten to 
the point where I didn’t love it, even 
if the traveling is kind of rough, It's 
a tremendous challenge every night. 
You're playing against the greatest 
players in the world. But I wouldn’t 
want to drag it out. This is my third 
year. From here on in, I don’t know. 
I may not play any more after this 
year, or I may play (wo or three years. 
The way I feel now, though, I don’t 
want to play for any ten years.” 

There are times during the season 
when Bob feels down at the mouth 
because he isn’t going well. He is a 
severe competitor who demands per- 
fection in himself. Once, in a game 
against Rochester last year, he scored 
the first two baskets of the game, then 
couldn’t hit for another one all night. 
That was a low point in his career, 

The day I spoke to him af the 
armory, when he was working on the 
cigarette commercial, Bob claimed he 
was in something of a shooting slump. 
He tried to analyze it. ‘The secret of 
my shooting is my legs. When my legs 
are strong, I feel good. But I get in 
bad habits. Right now I’m hesitating 
and falling away from the basket in 
the jump shot instead of going up and 
shooting over. I know I’m doing it 
wrong, but I don’t know how to break 


it. A day’s. practice would help, 
though.” 
That afternoon, after completing 


his television chore to the satisfaction 
of the producers, Bob engaged in a 
lengthy practice with the team, The 
next night, playing against the Knicks, 
he seemed to have corrected all his 
bad habits. The Hawks beat the 
Knicks handily and Pettit was high 
man for the night. He scored 4! points. 
=—_— 


SPORTalk 


(Continued from page 10) 


He gave me different directions from 
what it said on the folder because he 
Said the Hawaiian sun was the hottest 
in the world and I would have to take 
special precautions. The Hawaiian pic- 
tures came out lousy. So when I got 
to Japan, I went back to the directions 
in my folder. In Tokyo most of the 
players bought Canon cameras, and 
so did I. We all experimented with 
them for a few days, and I got some 
pretty good stuff with that, too. We 
were moving so fast, though, I didn’t 
have time to get the Canon film de- 
veloped, so I didn’t know for sure 
how I was making out. When I sent 
it off to you I had a suspicion I was 
just mailing a neatly-wrapped pack- 
age of garbage.” 

As you can see, everything came out 
fine, It was a lucky thing for Vin, too. 
We were all set to pay him off in yen. 


If You're a Little Guy, Take Heart 


Kids who dream of becoming 
sports heroes usually specify the kind, 
type and quality of their heroics. It 
has a psychological and sociological 
pattern to it, we are told, in case we 
don’t already know. Like clean kids 
are supposed to like dirty sports, and 
dirty kids are supposed to like clean 
sports. Or is it the other way around? 

The physiological pattern of kids’ 
sports dreams is visual, and therefore 
easier to grasp. The tall, skinny kids 
want to be basketball stars; the big, 
fat (or big, husky) ones go for foot- 
ball; the not-so-big (fat and skinny 
alike) dream about baseball. All of 
which is pretty logical, 

But what about the real little kids? 
Most of them start fights with big 
fellows, but a lucky few become 
jockeys. Lucky, indeed. In this sport 
where growing up is a handicap, little 
boys and little men make shockingly 
large sums of money—enough not to 
have to rap bigger fellows. 

We sent our man-who-taps-out- 
regularly to learn what’s new in the 
jockey trade, and here is his report: 
Most kids don’t know where and how 
to get started in the jockey business. 
The Thoroughbred Racing Association 
gets letters all the time from kids 
and men who want to know. Go, the 
TRA tells them, to your nearest 
breeding farm and ask for a job gal- 
loping horses. That’s the best way to 
learn to ride a thoroughbred. There is 
no central agency to handle, advise or 
school jockeys. At one time, Harry 
Trostek of Hasty House Farms used to 
yun a school for young jocks, but his 
health was failing and the stable grew 
too large, so he had to drop it. 

A jockey’s pay is good. He collects 
$25 a ride, $50 for a winner. This 
doesn’t include his cut when he is 
riding in a stakes race. Moreover, 
many owners pay jockeys a percent- 
age of winning money of any race. 
Figure a jock rides 900 times a year, 
which is a low estimate. At the going 
rates, he has already made $22,000, 
before deducting expenses. But the 
Salary averages down to $15,000 to 
$20,000 after expenses. Jockeys don’t 
have to pay for silk shirts and caps. 
But they buy their own pants, saddle, 
boots, and skull cap; they pay their 
agents the usual ten per cent; they 
handle their own expense accounts, 
unless contracted to run in a big race. 

Just as many kids are trying to be- 


come jockeys today as did 15 or 20 
years ago. But it’s easier today than 
it was then. The old-time jock still 
remembers the long years he had to 
spend walking “hots” before he was 
allowed to mount one of them, Com- 
pare this to a kid like Willie Hartack. 
Only a couple of years ago, he was 
down on the farm in West Virginia 
dreaming of the life of a big-time 
jockey. Today, he is one of them, a 
hot rider making $100,000 a year. 


Civil War At Crosley Field 


A big-name Redleg player tells this 
story: Late last season Ted Kluszew- 
ski went to his right after a ground 
ball, saw that second-baseman Johnny 
Temple was going to come up with it, 
and then lapsed back into whatever 
he was dreaming about before the 
ball was hit. As he made no move to 
cover first base and the pitcher hadn’t 
come over, Temple had to “eat” the 
ball and the runner had an easy base 
hit. When the inning was over, Tem- 
ple, a terrific competitor, went after 
Big Klu in the dugout. The argument 
grew so heated that the other players, 
afraid little Johnny might get him- 
self broken in two, rushed between 
them to break it up. Suddenly man- 
ager Birdie Tebbetts got to his feet. 
“If I don’t make a move to break up 
a fight around here,’ he barked, “I 
don’t want anybody else to, either!” 

The other players fell back, but by 
this time Temple and Klu, who were 
roommates, had cooled off, so the 
Cincinnati dugout didn’t run red with 
blood. Later, Tebbetts called aside 
John Murdough, the Reds’ traveling 
secretary. “I guess we’d better sep- 
arate those two guys,” he told him. 
“Give each of them a new roommate.” 

When Klu got home that night, he 
told his wife about the incident, and 
Mrs. Klu, who wasn’t going to have 
anybody pushing her husband around, 
said, “Well, why don’t you get a new 
roommate?” Ted agreed that it might 
be a good idea and he said that he 
would speak to John Murdough the 
next day. Just then, the phone rang. 
It was Murdough, calling to tell Klu 
that he had been assigned a new 
roommate. Klu, assuming that Tem- 
ple had requested the move, was 
Satisfied. The ex-roomies didn’t speak 
to each other for the rest of the 
season. 

See you next month. —F. G. 


GET ONA 


(UIZSHOW 


AND WIN! 


How would you like to win $100,000—$64,000 
or even $5,000 on one of the popular ule PLoS 
grams? No such luck you yas But don't 
underestimate your chances of becoming a 
contestant. When opportunity knocks (and 
the important etd is that you can help op- 
portunity to knock if you know how) you 
must be ready. 


Millions of dollars are given away on quiz 
shows, yet nothing has been written to tell 
you how to become a contestant. Nothing has 
been written to give you tips on how to win. 
But now in his brand new guide, Joe Kane, 
the man who writes the questions for Break 
The Bank, tells you exactly what you want to 
know about Quiz shows. 

Here is your opportunity to get expert help 
from the foremost authority on Quiz pro- 
grams! Here is your chance to get behind- 
the-scenes and see exactly how a Quiz Show 
works! 

For instance, do you know how contestants 
for Quiz shows are selected? Do you know 
why one person is selected and why another 
one equally acceptable is rejected? Do you 
know the correct way to fill out a contestant's 
questionnaire? These and hundreds of other 
auestions are completely covered in this 
guide, 


Send for your copy—TODAY! 


2700800000008 0000000000000000000000000 008 
# BARTHOLOMEW HOUSE, INC., Dept. MG-457 « 
$3 205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. s 
3 Send me posipaid a copy of HOW TO§ 
e WIN ON QUIZ SHOWS. I enclose 50c.« 
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OUTFIT STARTS YOU IN 

FREE sicwonev shoe BUSINESS! 
\ a Run your own profitable’shoe store’ 
business from home! Represent 


fast growing million dollar firm in 
spare or fulltime. We give you— 


EE—complete Starting Outfit 
that makes you $217.00 EXTRA 
each month for just 2 easy or- 

— ders a day. You feature 195 
fast-selling dress, sport, Work shoe styles for men and 
women. Air-cushion shoes, many other special features! 

Sizes 2'/2-15—widths AAAA to EEEE, Draw on 200,000 pair 

stock. Also horsehide jackets. Start now selling to friends, 

folks where you work, Rush postcard for FREE Outfit! 


MASON SHOE, Dept. 552, CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS, 


FREE CATALOG 
Discover how you can 
double your shooting 
accuracy. Send for 
free, full-color 
24-page 
catalog. 
Describes all 
Lyman 
Products 

for 

Shooters. 


a 


Open rear sights cut the accuracy of modern guns and 
ammunition in half. Lyman precision receiver sights deliver 


all the accuracy built into your rifle. 
SPECIFY LYMAN SIGHTS . . . 


With a receiver and front sight combination for all 
popular rifles, you can have Lyman Sights for your gun for 
as little as $6.50. You can’t buy more accuracy at any price! 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
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Baseball Has Got to Expand 


(Continued from page 23) 
Hardly. A better guess is that the 
majority of the parks are uncomfort- 
able, outdated, even obsolete; that the 
parking facilities are wretched and in 
some cases practically nil. 

One who’s keenly aware of this 
problem is Walter O’Malley, president 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers. He has 
pointed out more than once that his 
club cannot continue to do business 
successfully in antiquated Ebbets 
Field, which not only has limited ca- 
pacity, with only 32,000 seats, but has 
brutally inadequate parking facilities. 
“T don’t know how much television 
hurts us, if at all,’ he said. “Nor do 
I know exactly what horse racing 
does to our gate. But nobody has to 
tell me what our lack of parking 
facilities does. It simply murders us.” 


T must be pointed out that Mil- 

waukee, before the Braves came, 
was no great and starved sports center 
so far as baseball was concerned. The 
records show that it was a most in- 
different baseball town in the Amer- 
ican Association for many years. Mil- 
waukee became a great baseball town 
when it got a chance to be a big- 
league town, And the biggest single 
factor in Milwaukee's success, aside 
from the tremendous enthusiasm of its 
citizens, is its modern, comfortable, 
new stadium together with its parking 
facilities for 15,000 to 18,000 cars. 
What. it has done, other cities, given 
the chance, ean do. 

There are at least half a dozen areas 
ready and eager for a chance to show 
they can support a major-league club. 
These are Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco on the Pacific Coast, Toronto and 
Montreal in Canada, the twin cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in _ the 
North, Houston and the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area in the Southwest. All of 
these have sufficient population to 
support a big-league franchise. 

Yet, despite the success of the three 
franchise shifts within the last four 
years, baseball remains timid about 
further moves. Listen, however, to 
men like Ford Frick; Lou Perini, 
owner of the Braves; Frank Lane, 
general manager of the Cardinals; and 
Hank Greenberg, general manager of 
the Indians, and you become con- 
vinced that further expansion is not 
too far away. 

“T said when we moved to Mil- 
waukee four years ago,’ Perini ar- 
gues, “and I say it now—there will be 
Sweeping changes in the baseball map. 
Since we came to Milwaukee, Balti- 
more and Kansas City have come to 
the majors. This is the start of an era 
which I call baseball-community part- 
nership. Further expansion of the 
majors must be along these lines. The 
day of the individual owner building 
a baseball plant has ended. It is no 
longer economically possible.” 

Where does baseball go from here? 

“The next development may be a 
third major league—or expansion of 
the American and National Leagues,” 
Perini said. “I can visualize three 
leagues along these lines—one made 
up of perhaps four cities on the Pacific 
Coast, plus one from Texas, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago and Kansas City; 
another would have Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, New York and 
St. Louis; a third could have Boston, 
Baltimore, Washington, New York, 


Philadelphia. Brooklyn, Montreal and 
Toronto. This would cut travel, too. 

“TJ believe that Toronto and Minne- 
apolis are ready right now to support 
a major-league franchise. Each city 
has a vast attendance potential from 
a brand new, unexplored area. The 
people are simply starving for major- 
league ball and I've no doubt they 
would support it to the hilt with the 
same enthusiasm as our fans in Wis- 
consin haye done—perhaps even 
more.” 

Perini frankly admits the Braves 
were fortunate that Milwaukee had a 
large new stadium ready when the 
great experiment was made. For other 
cities hankering for major-league 
baseball. the first step, he advises, is a 
community-owned ball park. 

What baseball needs is an exhaus- 
tive study of natural growth, for the 
overall thought in Perini’s mind was 
wrapped up in four words! You can't 
stop progress. “Let’s start with Tor- 
onto and Montreal, the Canadian cities 
of more than a million population 
each,” he said. “If Canadians can de- 
velop a baseball team spotted with 
ballplayers who can match one of 
their hockey stars, like Maurice Rich- 
ard, for instance, as a national! hero, 
there would be great possibilities for 
developing an enthusiastic following. 
A jump to California would not be 
illogical, and that I would guess, would 
include two northern teams (San 
Francisco and Oakland) and two 
southern teams (Los Angeles and 
Hollywood). The West Coast is big 
league in every way except in play- 
ers’ salaries, at the box office and in 
its ability to handle big crowds. And 
let me add this opinion: Within 25 
years, California will have more peo- 
ple than any area in the U.S. A. Can 
the major leagues afford to ignore 
this? 

“One more thing—there has been a 
lot of talk about the complications of 
traveling these distances. We need not 
have much fear of that. St. Louis is 
a thousand miles away from Boston— 
or one third of the way across the 
country. Until recent years, our ball 
clubs made that trip four times a 
year by train without even giving it 
a thought. Now, flying from Missouri 
to California would only be a matter 
of a few more hours. Airplanes an- 
nihilate space.” 


That the major leagues have taken 
cognizance of the increasing trend to 
air travel by ball clubs and the prob- 
ability that they would some day fly 
to California for regular season games 
was strongly indicated at the winter 
meetings when they agreed to a “dis- 
aster plan.” This plan will go into 
operation automatically in case an 
accident disables or kills a majority 
of the players on a team. Under the 
proposal, each club would submit a 
list of ten players from its regular ros- 
ter of 25 to form a poo! of 70 players. 
The victimized club would have the 
right to select as many as three players 
from each club out of the pool, 


Tt may not be generally known, but 
each league already has provided con- 
stitutionally for expansion to a ten- 
team circuit. As a matter of fact, the 
American League, at its 1955 winter 
meeting, considered several dry-run 
162-game schedules involving ten 
teams. One of the schedules included 
Los Angeles and San Francisco as the 
ninth and tenth clubs, the second in- 


cluded the two Canadian cities, Tor- 
onto and Montreal, and the third one 
listed Houston and the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area. The last schedule also 
allowed the possibility that the Min- 
nesota twin cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul would supplant one of the 
Texas communities, 

Frank Lane, then chairman of the 
realignment committee, pointed out 
that it was the committee’s objective 
to determine the feasibility of expan- 
sion, to take every step necessary to 
be ready for such expansion and to 
set up a program for the admission 
of any club that qualified. “Studying 
the three different dry-run schedules 
was a part of that preparation,” he 
said. “We considered the mileage in- 
volved in each schedule, the schedule 
difficulties that would be encountered 
and the mode of travel that would be 
required.” 

Lane enumerated the qualifications 
that the two major leagues would 
look for in weighing the possibilities 
of awarding a franchise. 

1. An area population enough ta 
support a big-league venture. 

2. A stadium that would provide 
sufficient seating capacity. 

3. Adequate financial sponsorship. 

4, Intelligent, experienced baseball 
men who would assure an efficient 
operation. 

5. Assurance that the minor-league 
city seeking big-league status had 
its own house in order insofar as gain- 
ing release from its old league was 
concerned. 


NOTHER who believes thal expan- 

sion is inevitable is Commissioner 
Frick. “The Pacific Coast is going to 
get major-league baseball,’ he said 
recently. “Other places with tremen- 
dous population potential are going to 
get franchises, and it could happen 
before any of us realize it. Actually, it 
is anybody’s guess how long it will be 
until there is another change in the 
major leagues. But I think that from 
now on, instead of switching franchises 
from one city to another as has been 
done, there will be a true expansion. 
There will be more big-league cities. 

“The switches that have been made 
came about because of financial 
necessity. Now every franchise is in 
solid position. Every town is secure. 
I think the next move that is made 
must be initiated by the city that 
wants big-league ball badly enough 
to go out after it. Let’s make it clear 
that the major leagues are not out 
looking for places to move. We have 
cautioned against speculation about 
where the next move will oceur, But 
I think that towns which can provide 
ball parks up to major-league stand- 
ards, and which have the population 
to support a big-league team, will 
have a pretty strong talking point.” 

Frick said that no minor Jeague now 
operating can elevate itself to major- 
league status because even the top 
minors do not have the necessary 
seating capacities in all parks, nor do 
they have adequate parking facilities. 
“Nevertheless, even though a lot of 
people think I’m off base in my view- 
point,’ the Commisisoner continued, 
“J think there will be a third league. 
I believe that is the answer. Geo- 
graphically, it would cut down much 
of the travel that would be necessary 
from coast to coast if there were only 
two leagues with ten or 12 clubs each. 
Also, in leagues with more than eight 
cities, you run into the problem of too 
many teams being out of the running. 
With a third major league, and with 


the cities realigned geographically, 
there would not be that difficulty.” 

The Commissioner, who has been 
keeping a close eye on the Pacific 
Coast situation ever since the PCL 
requested major-league status six 
years ago and was moved up to an 
open classification above the Triple A 
loops, was skeptical about the PCL's 
chances of going big-league as a unit, 
He made it plain. however, that a 
combination of Coast cities, plus other 
potential strong spots on the map 
could be used to form a third major 
league. “IT don’t like to mention the 
names of specific cities because there 
has been too much irresponsible dis- 
cussion already,’ he said, “but cities 
ave growing tremendously all over 
the United States, in the East as well 
as in the West. The population po- 
tential of cities such as Phoenix and 
Denver is such that even they could 
become big-league towns. Maybe it 
won't occur in our time, at least not 
in mine, but don’t think it can’t 
happen.” 

In discussing the type of ball park 
that a city must provide to be con- 
sidered for major-league status, Frick 
Said that ideally it should be built 
with the idea of achieving year-round 
occupancy. “From now on, municipali- 
ties or private interests should build 
something more than just a ball park,” 
he said. “I saw some plans for a pro- 
jected layout by a San Francisco 
architect. They included a sizable 
office building beyond center field, 
and facilities not only for baseball but 
for football, basketball, track, bowl- 
ing and other sports, plus a restau- 
rant, I’m also very much interested in 
the idea Walter O’Malley has for his 
Brooklyn stadium, which would be 
covered by a gigantic plastic dome. 
If you can develop that dome situ- 
ation for your ball parks, you auto- 
matically have a year-round plant, 
Nowadays, with construction costs so 
high, you can’t think in terms of 
building a park that would be used for 
only baseball and only 77 games out 
of a season. Actually, during the sea- 
son, our baseball parks are used only 
half the time. So it stands to reason 
that you should build not only a base- 
ball park but a recreational center 
too, and perhaps an auditorium or 
office building and parking lot. To 
build only a ball park doesn’t make 
economic sense.” 

The bald truth is, however, there 
isn't a minor-league city in the coun- 
try, with the exception of Minne- 
apolis-St Paul (where a new stadium 
has been built) that has a park ade- 
quate for big-league operations. And 
there aren't many existing stadiums 
which could be expanded to meet big- 
league requirements. San Francisco 
and Toronto have passed bond issues 
for new ball parks and Los Angeles 
and Montreal are in the process of 
doing so. San Francisco, two years 
ago, passed a $5,000,000 bond issue 
to finance a new stadium. Toronto’s 
Civic Park Committee is planning the 
construction of a $6,000,000 stadium 
seating 64,800. 

Consider some of the _ stadium 
handicaps in other cities which yearn 
for major league franchises: 

Dallas—No way to expand park 
(11,000) which is flanked by an ar- 
mory. Would need new site. 

Houston—Fine ball park. A replica 
of those in Columbus and Rochester. 
pee 11,561 and expansion is possi- 
ble. 

Denver—Park than 


seats more 


19,000 but probably won't be expand- 
ed, although it may possibly be 
doubledecked. 

Buffalo—Seats. 15,012 but no likeli- 
hood of expansion, 

New Orleans—Valuable property, 
adjacent to railroad spur, and be- 
tween planned new speedway and 
main highway, but.no way to increase 
its capacity (20,142). 

It has become obvious that a city 
seeking a major-league franchise must 
build a new ball park, and build it 
with municipal funds, for construc- 
tion costs have risen so sharply that 
private financing is out of question. 
When Yankee Stadium was built in 
1928, it cost about $15 a seat to con- 
struct. The same structure today 
would cost upwards of $125 a seat. It 
would take close to $15,000,000 now to 
duplicate the Cleveland Stadium, 
which was built 24 years ago for $2,- 
500,000. 

One who believes that baseball still 
needs more overhauling is P. K. Wrig- 
ley, president of the Chicago Cubs, 
and one of the world's most pro- 
gressive businessmen in the operation 
of his chewing gum empire. “Baseball 
has made some progress but not 
nearly enough,” said the dean of Na- 
tional League club owners. “The en- 
tire map or organized ball should be 
reorganized and progressive business 
methods should be adopted so that 
baseball can keep pace with the 
growth of our great nation. I don't 
believe it is fair for one section of the 
United States to have what amounts 
to a perpetual monopoly on major- 
league baseball. I see no reason why 
Los Angeles, for instance, should not 
have major-league baseball, Los An- 
geles, our third or fourth largest city, 
deserves it. Oh, it will come some 
day, probably in the forseeable fu- 
ture. But I can’t predict any specific 
number of years because the heads 
of organized ball move slowly, much 
too slowly. Baseball simply refuses to 
recognize that we are living in a 
changing world. “If it doesn’t alter its 
attitude before long, it certainly will 
not be able to survive, A parade will 
have passed us by. On the subject of 
franchise shifts, there has been no 
planning, no thorough study made 
of the full picture. Each of the three 
shifts was a matter of dire necessity, 
because the ball club in question no 
longer was being supported and finan- 
cial ruin was just around the corner. 
Until those three franchise shifts 
there wasn’t a single change in the 
majors for nearly a half a century. 
The majors stubbornly carried on with 
the same 16 teams in the same old 
places while great waves of our people 
were moving west. We are now ap- 
proximately 170,000,000 people in this 
country and baseball is operating as 
if we still had only 100,000,000, The 
16 clubs are clustered in the Bast and 
Midwest. And, since World War II, 
Los Angeles has increased three times 
the total population of Kansas City, 
How can we sell our product—and 
baseball is a product to sell—to the 
most people when we won’t go where 
the market is?” 

Despite Wrigley’s gloomy outlook, 
the general belief is that there will be 
at least one franchise shift, if not two 
or three, in the near future. Anyone 
having the temerity to suggest that 
a club might be toying with the possi- 
bility of switching its franchise to an- 
other city is bound to wring howls of 
indignation from the people in the 
cities mentioned. Not so long ago, 
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when it was rumored that the Ath- 
letics might leave Philadelphia, the A’s 
owners, between screams of outraged 
civic pride, let it be known that they 
considered themselves just as much 
a part of the Philadelphia scene as 
the statue of William Penn. But in 
a matter of months, the Athletics were 
in Kansas City. . 

The prediction here, therefore, is 
that the Washington franchise will 
be switched elsewhere, either to San 
Francisco or Toronto—or even Min- 
neapolis. It is sure to be met with 
vehement denials by the club’s own- 
ers, but it can and probably will hap- 
pen. It is no secret that Calvin Grif- 
fith, energetic young president of the 
Senators who inherited the club upon 
the death of his foster father, Clark 
Griffith, attempted to move the club 
to Los Angeles during the past win- 
ter. It is commonly believed that 
young Griffith changed his mind, or 
had it changed for him. But it might 
be more correct to report that the 
attempt fizzled because Los Angeles 
didn’t want the Senators. More about 
that later. 

How long will the Senators, with 
their steadily dwindling attendance 
and perennially losing teams, remain 
in Washington? The best guess is 
not very long, despite Will Harridge’s 
recent declaration that as long as he 
is president of the American League 
there will be an American League 
franchise in Washington. “The Ameri- 
can League regards Washington as a 
prestige city,” Harridge said. “You 
and I will never live to see the fran- 
chise moved out of there.” But the 
seventh-place Senators drew only 
431,000 customers in 1956, 50 per cent 
less than the next lowest draw in the 
league. “There will have to be a new 
stadium built in Washington if we 
stay,” Cal Griffith told a friend even 
after the club’s five-man board of 
directors voted a unanimous “no” last 
October to the proposal to move the 
club to Los Angeles. “Even if that 
is done, it will be no guarantee that 
we won’t accept a more practical offer 
to move. If the right offer comes along, 
Tll ask the American League for per- 
mission to move.” 

Despite the Board’s decision, it is 
understood that Griffith still has a 


yearning to move, preferably to Cali- 
fornia. In his first year at the helm, 
Cal simply bowed to the wishes of the 
majority, which argued that the late 
Clark Griffith would have been op- 
posed to a move. It is understood, too, 
that the board meeting was not nearly 
so amicable as the directors would like 
us to believe. After all, it took them 
seven and a half hours to make up their 
minds, and H. Gabriel Murphy, insur- 
ance executive and largest minority 
stockholder (40 per cent), threat- 
ened legal action if the team moved to 
Los Angeles or anywhere else. 

George Preston Marshall, owner 
of the Washington Redskins, who usu- 
ally knows what is going on, doesn’t 
expect the Senators to stay in Wash- 
ington much longer. A bill has been 
introduced in Congress to provide for 
a new park in Washington for a foot- 
ball and baseball team. Marshall re- 
cently was quoted as saying he may 
move his football team to another city 
unless Congress provides a new stadi- 
um. George has a season lease on Grif- 
fith Stadium running through 1960, 
but he commented: “I doubt that 
baseball here can last that long.” 

It isn’t generally known that the 
Washington club, as well as the Phil- 
adelphia Phillies in the National 
League, have retained a firm of archi- 
tects and engineers for the purpose 
of designing new ball parks. The Phil- 
lies have hired the Robert R. Nathan 
Associates of Philadelphia, a group of 
consulting economists, to make a study 
of the possibility of locating a new 
park in Fairmont Park, or at a loca- 
tion where the new super highways 
will meet. They also have employed 
an engineering firm, Eshbach, Pulling- 
er, Stevens and Bruden, to draw up 
plans for the stadium, These people 
already have visited Walter O’Malley 
to discuss his proposed new Brooklyn 
stadium. They also planned to visit 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul to make a 
study of how the municipally-owned 
ball parks in those cities were built. 
The question now is: what will hap- 
pen if the request of the Senators and 
Phillies for new parks is refused by 
their respective city fathers? 

While we’re in the field of legitimate 
conjecture, it will come as no surprise 
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to this writer if O’Malley moved his 
Dodgers out of Brooklyn, probably to 
Los Angeles, if the new Brooklyn 
stadium is not “available’ when Eb- 
bets Field is abandoned after the 1958 
season. At this moment, the idea of 
the Dodgers going west, or even leav- 
ing Brooklyn at all, may appear fan- 
tastic. But big things, radical changes, 
are going to happen within the next 
five years—and who knows? One 
thing is definitely known. Los Angeles 
wants the Dodgers. O'Malley has re- 
ceived word from prominent Cali- 
fornians, very much in politics and 
very much in the money, that Los 
Angeles wants to be in the major 
leagues but it is not so eager that it 
would accept any club, Coast interests 
are ready to build a modern, com- 
modious park to house the Brooklyn 
club if it shifts to Los Angeles. 

A “blue ribbon” citizens committee 
was appointed by Los Angeles mayor 
Norris Poulson last November to con- 
sider the recommendation of a bond 
issue to finance preparation of a 
stadium site in municipally-owned 
Chavez Ravine. If present plans ma- 
terialize, the 400-acre area will be the 
site of a 55,000-seat arena with park- 
ing space for 25,000 cars. Wrigley 
Field, where the Los Angeles Angels 
currently play, seats only 21,000. 

Unless O’Malley succeeds in getting 
the new Brooklyn stadium, it is as 
definite right now as anything can be 
that there will be no Dodgers in 
Brooklyn. “That O’Malley guy ain't 
kidding” is what everybody thinks 
who knows the friendly, soft-spoken 
but thoroughly business-like Brook- 
lyn boss. And it seems clear that the 
proposed new Brooklyn stadium is in 
for rough going. O’Malley’s plans re- 
ceived a rude setback last December 
28 when the New York Board of Esti- 
mate voted to reduce the survey ap- 
propriation request of the Brooklyn 
Sports Authority from $287,000 to a 
mere $25,000. This action created the 
impression that the stadium was head- 
ed for an ignominious pigeon hole. As 
a matter of fact, the downbeat atti- 
tude of the city’s Board of Estimate, 
together with the known opposition 
of powerful Park Commissioner Rob- 
ert Moses, makes the possibility of 
building the projected park increas- 
ingly remote. 

O'Malley was plainly irked by the 
apparent side-tracking of the sports 
center scheme, so much so that he 
came out with his first unveiled threat 
to move the Dodgers to Los Angeles, 
which he admitted has made an offer 
for the franchise. “There is still a 
short time before we will be forced to 
take an irrevocable step to commit 
the Dodgers elsewhere,” O'Malley 
said ominously. 

It was also considered significant 
that, immediately after he learned of 
the Board of Estimate’s decision, 
O’Malley left for Los Angeles by way 
of Vero Beach, the Dodgers’ training 
base in Florida. He admitted that he 
was going to confer with leaders of 
the Dodgers-for-California movement 
headed by political chieftain Ed Paul- 
ey, and, although he insisted that 
‘no inference” should be drawn from 
his trip to Los Angeles, he did ac- 
knowledge that he was going there 
“on ball club business.” 

Whatever the motive for the city’s 
change of heart, it was on the strength 
of the Board's earlier approyal of the 
scheme for a new stadium, O’Malley 
sold Ebbets Field to an insurance 
company. The Dodgers presently have 


a three-year lease on Ebbets Field, 
expiring in 1958, with an option for 
two more years, at higher rates, The 
sale brought in about three million 
dollars to which another million was 
added by the sale of the Montreal ball 
park where the Dodgers’ International 
League farm club plays. “We would 
be willing to play out the string if it 
takes up to five years,’ O’Malley said, 
“but no longer. We just couldn't. It’s 
just impossible to operate with park- 
ing facilities for only 700 cars while 
Milwaukee, for instance, parks 18,000. 
The park is old-fashioned, antiquated, 
unsuitable. We just can’t compete with 
the other ball parks, nor with the race 
tracks.” 

Although keenly disappointed at 
the unexpected opposition, O’Malley 
tried to appear optimistic, “We have 
done our part,” he said. “We want 
to remain in Brooklyn and we should 
be allowed to remain here. I cannot 
believe that this program is the sub- 
ject of sabotage... . We have sold 
Montreal and Brooklyn real estate 
for approximately $4,000,000 to be 
in a position to keep our pledge to 
invest that much money in the new 
stadium. We have done our part.” 

Real though the threat may be of 
moving the Dodgers to the West 
Coast, it would be extremely difficult 
even for the astute O’Malley to win 
permission from the National League. 
A unanimous vote is required to 
switch a franchise and unless the 
Giants moved along with the Dodgers, 
it is hardly likely that Horace Stone- 
ham would approve. The 22 games 
played each year between the two 
clubs, 11 in each park, produce impor- 
tant revenue. For the Giants, the 
Dodgers games—40 per cent of the 
total attendance last year—are often 
the difference between profit and loss. 

Talking to O’Malley, however, you 
definitely get the impression that he 
will surmount all obstacles once he 
definitely makes up his mind to take 
his ball club out of Brooklyn. One 
thing is sure. If he doesn’t build in 
Brooklyn, he won’t build at all. The 
lease he holds on the Jersey City ball 
park through 1958 is merely a stopgap. 

O’Malley isn’t satisfied with a mil- 
lion attendance, especially when Mil- 
Waukee, with a population of some 
2,000,000 under that of Brooklyn, can 
look forward to a yearly home at- 
tendance of 2,000.000 plus. The Dodg- 
ers, according to O'Malley, need 
about 900,000 attendance to break 
even, 

While O’Malley declined to discuss 
his own club, he quite freely talked 
about where other club franchises 
could be moved. “There are lots of 
possibilities,” he said, “Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, for one. Then 
there are the twin cities—Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, There are also Montreal 
and Toronto. I know there is a great 
interest in the Dallas-Fort Worth area 
for two teams. Houston is a thriving, 
growing city, but it is limited by 
water. You can’t draw people from 
the water. I personally don’t believe 
there will be a franchise shift for the 
next five years, but you never know. 
Montreal and Toronto both are in the 
process of issuing bonds for the build- 
ing of ball parks with major-league 
requirements. There’s no question in 
my mind about Montreal’s ability to 
support a major-league club. Toronto’s 
too, for that matter. It is my belief, 
however, that the National League 
would not put a club in Toronto un- 
less there is a companion club. The 


American League, on the other hand, 
could put a club into Toronto because 
of its nearness to Detroit. They could 
easily build a rivalry between teams 
from those two cities.” 

It was O'Malley's opinion that Balti- | 
more and Kansas City were in the 
American League to stay. “Baltimore 
has very strong ownership.” he said. 
“Kansas City is headed by an aggres- 
sive business man in Arnold Johnson. 
They’re both doing well.” 

What about the Giants? Will they 
leave New York when their lease at | 
the Polo Grounds expires in 1961? 
Will it be Minneapolis, San Fran- 
cisco, Yankee Stadium or what? 
O™Malley said he didn’t know what 
the Giants had in mind and he doubt- 
ed whether Horace Stoneham himself 
knows at this moment what he in- 
tends to do. “I don’t think Horace has 
made up his mind yet about the fu- 
ture,’ O’Malley said. “I’m sure when 
he does, he'll let me know. I know 
this much, though. The Giants defi- 
nitely will play their home games at 
the Polo Grounds in 1957.” 

The Coogan estate, which owns the 
grounds, has an offer of a million 
dollars for the site. The offer was 
made by an insurance company which 
plans to build apartment houses on 
the land. While the lease still has five 
more years to run, it is understood the 
Coogan people would be willing to 
tear up the lease before expiration of 
the agreement, which, with periodical 
renewals, has been in force since 1891. 

The guess here is that the Giants 
will not move out of New York but 
will become tenants of the Yankees 
at Yankee Stadium ... probably in 
1958. Reports that Del Webb, co-own- 
er with Dan Topping of the Yankees, 
Was opposed to having the Giants as 
tenants have been denied by Webb 
more than once. “I am not against 
inviting the Giants into our park,” 
Webb declared, “In fact, I think it 
would be a tremendously beneficial 
move for that ball club. We offer a 
park seating 65,000, with ideal trans- 
portation facilities, adequate parking, 
pleasant environment and modern 
conveniences. If Stoneham were to 
come to see us, I have no doubt that 
a satisfactory deal could be arranged.” 

As Dan Topping and George Weiss, 
the Yankees’ general manager, are 
known to be receptive toward a 
Stoneham request for a Stadium deal, 
and the Coogan estate is willing to 
cancel what is left of the Giants’ lease 
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on the Polo Grounds, what’s holding 
things up? 

Well, there is Minneapolis, where 
the Stoneham organization operates 
the American Association club, A new 
park was dedicated there last April. 
It seats some 25,000 but its capacity 
could be nearly doubled. Minneapolis 
is in open revolt against being kept 
in the minors. With its triple-decked 
structure, the most modern in the na- 
tion, its parking facilities for 17,000 
cars, and its vast population area, not 
to forget its $6,000,000 investment, 
Minneapolis is shooting for the top 
and making no bones about it. But the 
belief here is that Stoneham will not 
move to Minneapolis. Aside from the 
fact that Horace doesn’t want to 
leave New York and the $750,000 rev- 
enue he receives from television and 
radio, the National League wouldn’t 
permit the Giants to leave New York. 
The league has no intention of ever 
abandoning the biggest city in the 
country. 
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The Dodgers In Japan 


(Continued from page 31) 
made us a lot of friends in Japan 
right at the start. 

After that there was a _ parade 
through the streets of Tokyo, with our 
party riding in closed cars because 
of the rain. Hundreds of thousands of 
people lined the sidewalks, despite the 
bad weather, to catch a glimpse of the 
famous Dodgers. Even halfway around 
the world, the Dodgers couldn't shake 
off the tinge of daffiness which clings 
to everything they do. Five of the 
Japanese drivers managed an incred- 
ible feat. Somehow they wandered 
out of the parade, got lost in the side- 
streets of Tokyo with their Brooklyn 
passengers, and didn’t catch up to 
the party until hours later at a down- 
town restaurant. 

There was more in store for the 
Dodgers the next day at Tokyo's Ko- 
rakuen Stadium. The players, worn 
out from the traveling, had been led 
on a giddy round of parties and sight- 
seeing that first night, and most of 
them didn’t struggle into bed until the 
early hours of the morning. At the 
time, it.didn’t seem that we had been 
on our feet so long because. as we 
flew across the Pacific, the clocks 
kept turning back. The players found 
that they couldn't turn their bodies 
back as easily. When they took the 
field before an overflow and expectant 
crowd of 40,000 fans the next day, they 
promptly got beat by the underdog 
Japanese, 5-4, 

The Dodgers lost four of the 19 
games they played in Japan and tied 
another, and I know there was a lot 
of headshaking back in the United 
States when the fans heard about 
Brooklyn's troubles. First, let me say 
this: The Dodgers tried. They have 
the pride that all athletes have in 
their performance, and they weren't 
anxious to be shown up in front of 
the Japanese fans. Most of the defeats 
took place right at the start of the 
tour, and were, partly at least, due 
to the inevitable letdown following 
the hard '56 season. By the time they 
got to Japan, the Brooks were pooped. 
They had stopped over in Hawaii for 
a three-game tour. The Hawaiians had 
been easy to take, and the Brooks 
thought the Japanese would be just 
as easy. 

Let me say something about the 
Japanese ballplayers. We went over 
there with the typical American mis- 
conceptions. We expected the local 
teams to be stocked with little yellow, 
buck-toothed men wearing thick eye- 
lasses. When they first walked on 
the field in Tokyo, I heard one of our 
players yell, “Hey, fellas, we've been 
mousetrapped!” One of the first ball- 
players out of the dugout was a 
pitcher who was six feet four. In most 
of the games, the Dodgers met an 
all-star team selected from the Japa- 
nese professional clubs; although the 
team played under several different 
names, we noticed that it was always 
manned by the same players, and they 
were the country’s best. They aver- 
aged five feet ten or so, and they 
were all built like athletes. 

Another misconception we had was 
that our big pitchers would be able 
to blow them down with fast balls. 
We were dead wrong. They murdered 
fast-ball pitching. Our guys would 
rear back and fire one through there 
and invariably the ball would come 
back even harder than it was thrown. 


They hit bullets. Our pitchers could 
only get them out with changeups and 
curve balls and, in the case of our 
rookie southpaw, Fred Kipp, with 
knucklers. 

Then, too, the Dodgers looked on 
the trip as a holiday. But the Japanese 
looked on it as a crusade, and they 
played to win. They were absolutely 
fearless at the plate and they refused 
to be brushed back. If one of our 
pitchers sent a fast ball imside, the 
player wouldn’t back off or go down; 
he would merely pull his head back 
slightly, letting the ball pass within 
a fraction of an inch of it, and then 
dig right back in. Nobody batted with 
his foot in the bucket. 

Of course there were times when 
the Japanese made our players look 
bad, and that’s when the Dodgers cut 
loose and played their best. When there 
was some criticism of the Dodgers’ 
ability in the Japanese papers right 
after we had lost a couple of games, 
I remember hearing one of our players 
say, “Let’s play these games for 
$3,000 a man and then we'll see what 
happens.” 
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“I want to thank you for that 
phone number in Tokyo!” 


While the Japanese played hard, 
they did not play “Gashouse” baseball. 
Our players were amazed at how 
gentlemanly they behaved on the 
basepaths. On several occasions when 
there was a play at the plate and the 
local runner knew the ball had him 
beaten, he would come in standing up 
and submit docilely to the tag. Mean- 
while, our players were plowing into 
them at second base and breaking up 
double plays by splattering the short- 
stops against the center-field bleacher 
walls. After a while, the Japanese be- 
gan to get the idea, In one of our last 
games in Tokyo, there was a play at 
the plate. The runner came into 
Roy Campanella like a running guard 
clearing the way for a power play. 
Campy went head over heels, the ball 
flew off in the opposite direction, and 
the Japanese had an unexpected run. I 
think we helped change the style of 
Japanese baserunning. 

Perhaps the most lasting impression 
the Dodgers left on the Japanese 
people, however, was the tremendous 
comic performance of Gil Hodges, Al- 
though we have always known that 
Gil had a sly sense of humor, there 


was no inkling of the talent he had for 
making people laugh. He made count- 
less friends for the Dodgers and for 
America in Japan. There was never 
the suspicion over there that Gil was 
“showboating.” There was nothing 
hammy about his antics. I think that 
Gil sensed before any of us that play- 
ing before Japanese was like perform- 
ing before a room full of kids. This 
generation of Japanese, freed from 
the domination of the warlords in 
1945, has only begun to live in the 
last ten years. Everything is a new 
adventure for them. Anything strange 
fills them with childish wonder and 
they are easily moved to laughter, No 
man is so dignified that once he has 
an audience of children he won't put 
on a funny hat or stand on his hands 
or go through some silly series of 
antics to amuse them, That's what 
made Gil’s routine a delight for all of 
us in Japan. The laughter he pro- 
voked there wasn’t cynical; it was 
naive and instinctive. 

It all started one day after the 
Dodgers had left Tokyo to tour north- 
ern Japan. The Dodgers were leading 
by a big score, and when one of the 
loeal hitters came up, Gil, who was 
playing left field, turned to the fans 
in the left-field stands and asked them, 
in pantomime, where he should play 
the hitter. Of course, the fans gave 
him about six different suggestions 
and Gil began wandering around fran- 
tically, as if he were completely con- 
fused. This brought a delighted roar of 
laughter from the fans. Then Gil be- 
gan imitating every move the pitcher 
would make. He would bend down to 
get the sign, rub up a new ball, pre- 
tend to be holding the runner close 
to first base, go into an exaggerated 
windup and shake his head in sorrow 
if he didn't get a strike on the batter. 
The crowd loved it. 

Gil soon began to elaborate on his 
routine. Being a former catcher, he 
can give an uncanny imitation of Roy 
Campanella. He would imitate the 
hitter. He would stagger around 
tubber-legged under fly balls and 
catch them with a last-minute lunge. 
One day in Tokyo he was playing first 
base and the smallest of the players 
got on base. When the runner took his 
lead, Gil, instead of holding him on 
first, sneaked off behind him and 
crouched directly behind him, mim- 
icking each of his movements as 
he tried to unsettle the Dodger pitch- 
er. The crowd screamed in laughter 
as the runner, his eyes riveted on 
the pitcher, tried to figure out what 
was so funny, When he finally caught 
on, he retreated to first base, stepped 
up on the bag. which was several 
inches thicker than American bases, 
put his hands on his hips and looked 
Hodges in the eye angrily. Then both 
players broke up laughing and, as the 
crowd roared its approval, Gil lifted 
the little fellow in the air and held 
him up to the stands. When Hodges 
left the game, the crowd cheered so 
loud and long that he had to return 
for a curtain call, tipping his cap and 
bowing from the waist in a Japanese 
gesture of appreciation. We thought 
the crowd would never stop cheering. 

I think I can pinpoint the one oc- 
casion on which Gil made his greatest 
contribution to the Dodgers’ tour of 
Japan. During a game before an over- 
flow crowd, one of our players was 
called out on strikes and, in a childish 
display of petulance, dropped his bat 
on the plate, took off his helmet and 
hurled it to the ground with such 


force that it bounced up on top of 
the Dodger dugout. The crowd was 
shocked. The Japanese had never seen 
an umpire held up to such humilia- 
tion and it was an embarrassing mo- 
ment for us in the Brooklyn party. 
But Gil saved the day. While the 
crowd still sat in stunned silence, Gil 
suddenly appeared, jumped up on the 
dugout roof and approached the hel- 
met as if it were a dangerous snake. 
He circled it warily, made a couple of 
tentative stabs at it, then quickly 
pounced on it, tossed it back on the 
field and then did a swan dive off the 
top of the dugout. The fans beat their 
palms and shouted until they were 
hoarse. 

Rivaling Gil in popularity was the 
Dodgers’ batboy, Charley DiGiovanna, 
who handled our baggage and equip- 
ment on the tour. There is nothing un- 
usual about Charley being popular; 
for years he has been one of the best 
liked figures on the ball club. Called 
“The Brow” by the Dodgers because 
of his bushy black eyebrows, Charley 
quickly won as many friends in Tokyo 
as he has in Brooklyn. The Japanese, 
a race known for their graciousness, 
gave him the nickname ‘‘Mr, Charley.” 
One day I was invited to a restaurant 
by a Japanese friend of mine and was 
introduced to a Tokyo businessman. 

“What position do you play?” he 
asked me. 

*T don’t play,” I told him. 
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He looked puzzled for a moment. 
Suddenly his eyes brightened. “Ah,” 
he said, “you liké Mr. Charley-in-the- 
trunk.” 

When the team was about to leave 
Japan, one of the players asked 
Charley if he was anxious to get 
home, “Not me,’ he said quickly. 
“Over here I’m ‘Mr. Charley.’ As soon 
as I get on the plane with you bums, 
I’m nothing but ‘The Brow.’ ” 

Of course, that’s just how all of us 
felt when we were in Japan; we were 
traveling through a world that was 
unlike anything we had ever experi- 
enced, and so it had to make us 
change, too. Traveling is difficult in 
Japan. The trains, like the taxis, are 
built on a smaller scale then ours and 
the windows, seats and berths are 
correspondingly small. The trains, 
however, make up for their physical 
inconveniences with an almost super- 
human adherence to schedules. They 
leave a station exactly on time and 
arrive at thei destination the same 
way, and when the schedule notes 
that the train will stop for one minute 
at a station along the way, that’s 
exactly what it means. Being famil- 
iar with such American institutions 
as the Long Island Railroad, we were 
inclined to treat the timetables lightly. 

We got a rude jolt the day we rode 
the train to play a game in Gifu, a 
city located about 165 miles southwest 
of Tokyo. We were comfortably 
setiled in our car (at least those of 
us who weren’t much over six feet 
tall were comfortably settled) when 
someone came through and said that 
the train stopped for only one minute 


at Gifu. Knowing that, because of the 
size of our party and the amount of 
equipment we had with us, it would 
be impossible to get everybody off in 
that space of time, we laughed smugly 
and went back to talking and playing 
cards. In America a major-league ball 
club is catered to by the railroads and 
trains arrive and depart to suit our 
convenience. 

Fortunately, one of the players had 
the foresight to check with a con- 
ductor. We learned, to our astonish- 
ment, that one minute was all the time 
we would have to disembark—bag and 
baggage. As we neared the station at 
Gifu, a heavy rain was falling, but 
none of us paid any attention to it. 
Every member of the party was 
crouching at one of the windows, bag 
in hand, ready to leap as soon as the 
train came to a stop. As the train 
pulled into the station where a big 
crowd waited in the rain to greet us, 
we flung our bags through the win- 
dows and then quickly jumped out 
after them. The crowd laughed and 
cheered as Big Don Newcombe and 
some of our other king-size players 
squeezed laboriously through the 
small openings, hung in mid-air for 
a moment, and then dropped heavily 
onto the platform. We barely had time 
to get all the players and equipment 
off before the engine gave out with a 
couple of toots and the train pulled 
out of the station. 

Incidentally, the great effort was all 
in yain. The game was cancelled be- 
cause of the rain and we had to 
scramble aboard the next train back 
to Tokyo. 

Every day there was a new ad- 
venture. We arrived in Sapporo, a city 
in northern Japan, to find that the 
hotel there could not accommodate our 
entire party. Some of the players had 
to sleep, Japanese-style, on the floor. 

In Tokyo, our party rode back and 
forth between the stadium and the 
Imperial Hotel in a little old bus with 
a big sign on it that read “B. Dogers.” 

There were many wonderful things, 
too. Wherever the players went, they 
were laden with presents, and there 
were extra gifts for each player who 
hit a home run, Young Jim Gentile, 
who was hitting the ball out of sight 
at every stop, climbed aboard our bus 
after every game stooped over with 
the weight of his presents. 

The food was excellent, and when 
we tired of Japanese dishes, we were 
served some of the best steaks we had 
ever eaten. 

Many of our players spent their 
spare time on the superbly-manicured 
golf courses around Tokyo. The cad- 
dies were mostly women, and one 
woman would carry the clubs for two 
players. Hodges and Pee Wee Reese 
came back from the golf course one 
day babbling about their caddy, a 
little old woman who hoisted the 
heavy bags of both players on her 
back and ran up the fairway after 
each shot. If you have ever seen that 
trunk Hodges calls his golf bag, you'll 
appreciate the durability of that old 
Japanese woman. 

The best part of our trip was meet- 
ing the Japanese people. They had a 
remarkable innocence and enthusiasm 
which delighted all of us. A man would 
come up to us and ask what we 
thought of one of their players. Nat- 
urally we would say that the player 
mentioned was very good. The fan’s 
face would break into a broad grin 
and he would bow low and say 
“Thank you. Thank you berry, berry 
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much.” It was a compliment to the 
fans that we liked their players. 

They seemed to know all about 
American baseball. Wherever we went 
we would hear someone ask, “Where’s 
Sar Magrie?” We would tell them that 
Sal Maglie, who does not like to fly, 
had not made the trip. 

Whenever we left Tokyo’s Kara- 
kuen Stadium, well-behaved crowds 
of Japs would line the sidewalks to 
stare at us and say “Sayonara,” which 
means “goodbye.” As we were walk- 
ing out one day, a young Japanese 
was standing near the gate. Naturally, 
we bowed to him and said, in our 
best broken Japanese, “Sayonara.” 
The boy grinned, waved at us and 
said. in his best broken English, “See 
you later, alligator.” 

The crowds were comparatively 
quiet during the games in Tokyo, even 
when the Japanese were winning. 
Perhaps they didn’t believe their 
eyes; maybe they expected the roof 
to fall in on their heroes at any mo- 
ment. We were told, also, that most 
of the fans came to study our style of 
play and therefore maintained the 
dignified silence of scholars. However, 
if the game ended in a victory for the 
Japanese, the crowd went wild, even 
as in Ebbets Field. 

Baseball is the national sport of Ja- 
pan to an extent which it could never 
be in America. Here we have foot- 
ball, basketball, golf and other sports 
which compete with it, but nothing 
competes with baseball in Japan. Even 
the college games draw 35,000 to 40,000 
fans, and all of the big games, both 
professional and college, are televised. 
The television crews are first-rate. 
They cover a game as expertly as any 
American crew, and their equipment 
is on a level with ours, too. 

The stadiums are much like ours, 
except that there is no grass on the 
infield. The players have the finest 
equipment, most of which is made in 
Japan, but we noticed that most of 
their gloves and bats bear the simu- 
lated autographs of American players, 
not their own. The Tokyo Giants wear 
a uniform that is an exact copy of 
the New York Giants’ home uniforms. 

I think there will be an even closer 
link between our game and the Japa- 
nese version after this tour by the 
Dodgers. We could see changes even 
while we were there. Our players 
gave the Japs some helmets to wear 
at the plate, and they were beginning 


to use them by the time we left. The 
strategy of the Japanese managers 
was atrocious during the early games; 
they would sacrifice or try to steal 
when they were ten runs behind. 
There was a noticeable improvement 
as time went on. Even the fans 
changed. When we first arrived there, 
the spectators tossed back onto the 
field every foul hit into the stands. 
Then, when they saw the Americans 
keeping the balls, they began to pocket 
them, too. 

There are still many differences. 
Japanese managers seemed to have 
little confidence in their pitchers, be- 
cause when a game would start there 
would always be two or three relief 
men warming up in the bullpen. When 
a new pitcher was called in, he would 
run all the way from the bullpen to 
the mound, a Japanese eccentricity 
which would be welcomed here by 
those who believe our game should 
be speeded up. (Another time-saving 
device of Japanese pitchers is their 
remarkable control, They walk very 
few batters.) Between innings, the 
home-plate umpire brushes off the 
plate, while the second-base ump walks 
in and dusts off the pitcher’s mound. 

Our players were interested in the 
workings of the Japanese mind. If, 
for instance, one of our sluggers teed 
off on a pitch and blasted a tremen- 
dous home run, the pitcher would 
watch the ball disappear over the 
fence and then turn to the crowd, 
shrug and break into a grin. He 
seemed to be saying, “Well, I did my 
best, but how can you stop a big 
muscle-bound guy like that?’’ On the 
other hand, if a player made an error 
on a simple chance in the field, he 
would often take himself out of the 
game. It was not that he was a 
“quitter,” but just that he felt, “If I 
can't pick up a simple grounder like 
that, ’'m hurting my team’s chances. 
Tl let somebody else have a try at it.” 

I guess we changed the Japanese 
players in many ways, but I think 
they changed us even more. We met a 
strange people in a strange land and 
the friendships we formed have made 
each of us wiser and, I like to think, 
better. A lot of good will was ex- 
changed when Gil Hodges put on his 
show for those Japanese baseball fans 
in the left-field bleachers. The games 
in Japan may have been as important 
as any the Dodgers ever played. 

—H— 
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How Not To Catch Fish 


(Continued from page 37) 

Then there was an Indian—and he 
remains the very special favorite of 
the lot—named Paul the Stumbling 
Huron. If you were raised properly 
on James Fenimore Cooper, you are 
familiar with the noble redman as a 
creature of the forest, a lithe, swift 
shadow, brother to the deer, who 
glides silently through the wilderness 
with never a twig snapping under his 
feathery moccasins. 

Paul, too, could tote enough goods 
on his back to furnish a four-room 
apartment, but he had never sat for 
a pen-portrait by Cooper. He was 
Squat and swart and cheerful, and 
there wasn’t a root or hummock along 
the trail which couldn’t trip him up. 
Paul the Stumbling Huron. Every 
seventh step he would plunge onto his 
coppery kisser with an unbelievable 
clatter of coffeepots, frying pans and 
tin plates. 

That’s a digression, though, Let's 
get back to the landing strip among 
the Lapland reindeer. The taxi plane 
was there when its passengers arrived 
for the return flight, but its nose had 
been removed and was lying on the 
ground, A mechanic working on it 
told Kai he'd have it put back to- 
gether after a while but a test flight 
would be necessary before takeoff. 

Then along came the pilot who 
helped fuel up, beckoned the passen- 
gers aboard, and whoosh, they were 
aloft making their own test flight. 
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“For heaven’s sake!” Kai said. “Gosh!” 

After that he was silent all the 
bumpy way back to Rovaniemi. Not 
until after landing did he break down 
and translate a colloquy he had over- 
heard between mechanic and pilot 
while they were refueling, In Finnish 
they had said, “Ten to one this crate 
never makes it,” 

So Lapland is a long way to go to 
catch no fish worth mentioning? Well, 
the Ocean Reef Club on Key Largo in 
Florida is nowhere near so far, and 
fish can be lost there, too. The critter 
to seek and lose in those waters is 
the bonefish, famed as the gamest, 
swiftest scrapper in the world, pound 
for pound, a malevolent silver tor- 
pedo that can outfight a drunken long- 
shoreman, outrun a virtuous blonde, 
outjump Cornelius Warmerdam and 
outdive a British heavyweight. 

There was encountered one Holly 
Hollenbeck, a large reformed basket- 
ball player with amiable sunburned 
features and a fuzz of sun-bleached 
blond hair on his immense forearms. 
He had a boat and a day off and the 
patient tolerance to take a greenhorn 
out for bones. 

In the incredibly bright sunshine of 
the keys, Holly ran down the green 
coast a few miles and shut off the 
motor over coral flats where the water 
was two or three feet deep. Fishing 
bones, he had explained on the run, 


was a good deal like stalking game in 
the forest. You poled surreptitiously 
through the shallows, watching 
through polaroid glasses for your 
quarry. Sometimes you could see 
them as dark, cigar-shaped shadows 
cruising for food. Sometimes there 
would be a mud slick on the water 
where the bones were tearing up the 
bottom nosing for a snack. Some- 
times, but not often, they could be 
found “tailing,” lunching on the bot- 
tom in water so shallow their tails 
would break the surface. 

This tale can be kept fairly brief. 
On that day a wide variety of marine 
population was encountered — great 
sea turtles, innumerable sharks, bar- 
racuda, stingrays, permits, jack ca- 
valle, and many bones, 

Many times Holly, standing barefoot 
on the forward deck and poling stern- 
first over the shoals, picked up a 
casting rod and—working without 
sudden movement lest he frighten the 
wary loafers—dropped a live shrimp 
in front of a bone. Three times a fish 
took the bait and Holly yielded up the 
rod and his passenger had himself an 
opponent. 

They were worthy opponents. At 
the first taste of steel they would 
wheel and run inshore at dizzying 
speed, ripping line from the ree! until 
the drag practically smoked. Now 
and then a bit of line would be re- 
covered, then twice as much would 
gO Singing off the reel, 

In due time, the line would go 
slack, sawed in two on some sharp 
edge of coral. Three bones hooked 
and fought and lost; for one day it 
made a satisfying score. Even if you 
brought a bone into the boat, what 
would you do with him, anyway? He’s 
no good to eat; stuffed and mounted 
he hasn’t half the ornamental quality 
of the sailfish or tarpon, 

If its meat for the table that’s 
wanted, then the place to find it is in 
Chile. It’s 6,000 air miles from New 
York to Santiago, and for fish you 
must go a little farther than that, for 
there is nothing to angle for in the 
rooftop swimming pool of the Hotel 
Carrera except pretty stenographers. 

The trip was made with Warren 
Smith, a big, burly man and a mighty 
angler before the Lord, whom they 
called “King of the Andes” when he 
was flying across those cruel peaks for 
Pan-American Grace, He lived 16 
years in Santiago, and ever since then 
he has returned at least once a year 
to fish the mountain lakes and streams 
in the January midsummer. 

Until the second decade of this cen- 
tury there were no trout in Chile. 
Then rainbow were imported from the 
United States, and later German 
browns from Europe, They found in 
those waters a small, tasty crawfish 
called pancora, a tidbit which causes 
trout to live long, grow big and do 
many evil deeds. There was compar- 
atively little fishing. The trout throve 
beyond belief. In all the now famous 
fishing waters of Chile, trout are 
taken which weigh more than 20 
pounds. 

To be sure, no such fish were taken 
by this tourist, not even with Warren 
Smith’s help. For once, though, fish 
actually were caught, running up to 
12 pounds. In Chile the only way to 
avoid catching some fish is to avoid 
all contact with water, either mixed 
with ice and other ingredients in a 
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tall glass or loose in a lake or 
river. ; 

The first major stop in Chile was 
Laguna del Maule, a large, cold lake 
perched a mile and a half on the 
Chilean-Argentine border. This is far 
above timberline, a desolate waste of 
water surrounded by gray, crumbling 
mountains of voleanic rock, where no 
blade of vegetation grows and a bitter 
wind blows eternally up a gorge from 
the west. 

Not far from shore and just a little 
below the surface, a belt of weeds 
girdles the lake. Probably pancora 
hide there and fish range through the 
flora shopping for crawfish bisque. 
Anyhow, this underwater thicket is 
matted with monstrous trout. 

Drifting over the weed beds and 
casting spoons, Captain Smith and his 
timorous companion met up with a 
gang of rainbow hoodlums such as 
Tzaak Walton couldn’t haye imagined 
when he was fried on barley wine. 
They were huge and ugly of temper 
and they gobbled up spoons and 
snapped leaders and romped about 
the surface flexing their muscles and 
cursing foully. 

The least skillful slob in the world 
would have to catch some fish here, 
and the least skillful slob did. The 
largest victim ran 12 pounds. He 
grabbed a mouthful of metal out of 
sheer malice, broke water once and 
recognized his adversary, then dived 
deep into the weeds to hide there and 
die of shame. 

There was a week of bloody combat 
in Chile, with the rambunctious rain- 
bow of Maule, with the steelhead in 
Lago Villarrica some 350 miles to the 
south, and with the strapping German 
browns of the Rio Tolten. Some sui- 
cidal trout stabbed themselves to 
death with hooks. The rest must be 
laughing yet. 

However, Chile is a little far from 
the car line, too. In the waters which 
wash the Door County peninsula in 
Wisconsin, there are as many small- 
mouth black bass to be lost as there 
are trout to be flubbed in Chile, The 
Wisconsin waters are more easily 
reached than Chilean lakes and 
streams, and a practiced hand can 
avoid taking fish there just as suc- 
cessfully as in distant lands. And just 
as frequently. 

If you hold up your right hand and 
look at the palm, you have before you 
a fair map of Wisconsin. Your thumb 
is Door County, a spear of limestone 
which thrusts itself up into Lake 
Michigan with the lake waters to the 
east and those of Green Bay to the 
west. Unless you are an old baseball 
catcher, however, your thumb hasn’t 
got enough nicks and notches and 
bumps and callouses to represent the 
stony coves and woodsy points of the 
peninsula. 

All along this rocky, irregular shore 
line, bass go trooping in squads and 
battalions, eager for battle. In the 
early morning and in the evening, 
they cruise close to shore looking for 
trouble with bugs and poppers and 
streamer flies. When the sun is high 
and hot, they seek the cooler depths 
just off the shelving rocks or on the 
shoals some distance offshore. 

Then they can be tempted only by 
live bait—big, snaky night crawlers 
or crawfish or hellgramites or min- 
nows or bay flies. Trouble is, they 
have finicky tastes. One day you are 
offering night crawlers in Sturgeon 
Bay, over The Wreck or off the Stone 
Quarry or at the drop-off at Buoy 22 
or alongside the reef at Cabot Point, 


and when you come back EIpIY= 
handed you are told that other fisher- 
men were killing em with hellgra- 
mites in Little Harbor. But you don’t 
discourage. 

Next day you go soak some craw- 
fish off Monument Point, and are ad- 
vised that everybody took his limit 
on minnows at the mouth of Mink 
River. You try the Strawberry Is- 
lands out of Fish Creek, and you hear 
that North Bay ran red with bass 
blood that afternoon. 

So it goes. You try Egg Harbor and 
Horseshoe Bay, Little Sturgeon and 
Gil’s Rock, Moonlight Bay and Kan- 
faroo Lake, and every day you hear 
of magnificent catches made within 30 
minutes’ drive by car. But none where 
you work. 

There are, however, some rewards 
in merely being there. There was one 
summer a small boy who occasionally 
accompanied his parent on excursions 
after bass. They would fish content- 
edly through the morning, then when 
the noon sun got rough they would 
row ashore and walk to the nearest 
crossroads tavern where the elder had 
his beer and sandwich, the younger 
his Coke and sandwich at a cool corner 
table, 

“This is the life, eh, Dad?” said the 
young man one day. ‘Fishin’ and 
eatin’ in saloons?” 

You also get to hear tales that are 
repeated each summer as though they 
were entirely new. There is the story 
of the soft-shelled crabs which gets 
into the papers every July as some- 
thing that happened just last week, 
though almost certainly it never hap- 
pened. To appreciate it you must 
know that the fresh-water crawfish 
used as bait in Wisconsin are called 
crabs out there. (They are little lob- 
ster-shaped beasts, maybe three-quar- 
ters of an inch over-all, and, purpor- 
tedly, good bait.) 

The annual story concerns a couple 
of guys from Chicago who came up to 
Door County one weekend and 
watched with frustrated rage as fish- 
ermen all around them hauled in 
walloping big bass. They didn’t have 
the right bait, they were told; the 
fish were taking only soft-shelled 
crabs. (The tiniest, youngish crawfish 
have soft shells that harden with 
maturity.) 

A week later the two guys go to a 
Chicago fish market and buy five or 
ten pounds of soft-shelled crabs, the 
big round things you get deviled or 
au fratin in shore dinners. They re- 
turn to Door County, bait up with 
chunks of crabmeat, and catch their 
limit. 

The egg of a new story was laid in 
Door County in July of 1954. Maybe 
by next summer it will hatch. A man 
was met there who is a sort of touring 
ambassador for the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Indonesia, He confided a 
fishing secret which, for all I know, 
may be no secret at all in the South 
Pacific. 

In the evening, he said, you fill a 
burlap sack with worms and sink it 
in a likely haunt of black bass. You 
leave it there overnight, return in the 
morning and bait up with night 
crawlers. Enraged fish 
leap violently upon 
your hook. All night 
they’ve been drool- 
ing around that sack 
of comestibles, sniff- 
ing the goodies which 
they can’t reach. 
It drives them mad. 


Which Way Milwaukee? 


(Continued from page 15) _ 
one, the regulars have taken wives. 
The last bachelor among the regulars, 
Joe Adcock, was married over the 
winter. 

Haney has the advantage this year 
of being in command from the start, 
and he is familiar with his team’s 
problems and potentialities. He had 
hoped for deals to bolster second base 
and left field. He has been looking for 
another lefthanded starting pitcher 
and good relief man. He will carry 
a third catcher, so the squad probably 
will include ten pitchers, six out- 
fielders and six infielders. 

The draft’s shadow falls only on 
Henry Aaron, and only lightly on him. 
The league batting champion, at 22, 
has been rejected once and now is 
classified “1-A, father.’ He has two 
children and his Birmingham (Ala.) 
draft board has indicated that plenty 
of fatherless eligibles are available 
to fill its quotas. 

Only one of the regular players, 
Bobby Thomson, and one of the start- 
ing pitchers, Warren Spahn, were 
over 30 last season. Pitcher Lew Bur- 
dette turned 30 in November, short- 
stop Johnny Logan in March. 

Spahn is 36 but the ace lefthander 
has made a fetish of physical con- 
dition. He proved last year, by turn- 
ing in his seventh 20-victory season, 
that his knees had fully recovered 
after cartilage operations and that he 
had successfully adjusted his pitching 
methods to the loss of the zip from his 
fast ball. “Spahnnie goes on like ol’ 
man viver because he works hard to 
keep in shape,’ Haney said, “I think 
he can pitch a couple of more years, 
anyhow. He doesn’t have the blazing 
stuff any more but his knowledge of 
the hitters is a big help to him,” 

Logan learned last season that he 
had reached an age when he must 
watch his condition. The lesson prob- 
ably sank in, because Johnny wants 
to continue as long as Pee Wee Reese 
and Phil Rizzuto did, After off-season 
employment as a brewery’s public 
relations man in 1956, Logan did not 
take off all his winter fat in Florida, 
and he couldn't play it off after the 
season began because the Braves ran 
into a lot of postponements. On top 
of that, he became a father and was 
getting up in the wee hours in June 
to take care of the baby. As a re- 
sulf, he played the worst shortstop 
of his career for a time and perhaps 
contributed to the humpty-dumpty 
performance of Eddie Mathews along- 
side him at third base. During the 
ruinous home stand in June, Logan 
fielded .950 and Mathews .905, worst 
in the league at their respective po- 
sitions. 

Bobby Thomson should not be 
through at 33, The opinion here is that 
he lost his batting form by trying to 
play too soon after the triple fracture 
of his ankle in the spring of 1954 and 
never has been able to find the old 
groove. The club must stick with him 
because it needs righthanded batters. 
Andy Pafko, 36, seems sure of a job as 
utility outfielder for the same reason. 
Hither or both could be crowded off 
the roster by unexpected but hoped 
for developments. The club simply 
has to have a preponderance of right- 
handed batters because Bruton and 
Mathews. key men, swing lefthanded 
and would not do well against a diet 
of southpaw pitching. 


The big question mark is Gene 
Conley. The six-foot, eight-inch pitch- 
er looked ready to take over the 
league, but he has had arm trouble 
the last two years. Haney says: “He 
didn’t show any bad results from his 
arm trouble last season but I felt he 
was being too careful and conse- 
quently did not have the control of his 
breaking stuff that he’d had in past 
seasons. If, from a mental standpoint, 
he feels he can cut the ball loose natu- 
rally, he can regain that control and 
be a big help to us.” 

The story, however, is that Conley 
Was afflicted with peno-synovitis, in- 
flammation of the covering of the ten- 
don going to his shoulder. This results 
from over-use and is something that 
can recur and often does. Conley may 
be of use only as a spot pitcher. 

Another question mark is John 
Murff, 35, who was signed for relief 
pitching after a brilliant 1955 season 
in the Texas League. He slipped a disc 
in his spine fairly early in the 1956 
season and never was of much use, 
even though restored to the roster late 
in the season. His, too, is a recurring 
ailment. 

The club’s weak spots are second 
base, left field and catching. Second- 
baseman Danny O'Connell never did 
hit as expected off his Pittsburgh form 
of 1953. Neither has catcher Del Cran- 
dall fulfilled his early promise, O’Con- 
nell suffers from the delusion that he 
should be another Richie Ashburn; 
Crandall is home-run crazy- 

Haney thinks the Braves can win 
with Crandall catching. Del’s saving 
grace has been his ability to hit in the 
clutch. Both of these men might be 
of more value if they would swing 
away—and if they don't, they may go 
away. 

General manager Quinn has been 
looking for another second-baseman 
for two years. Ben Geraghty, manager 
of the Braves’ Jacksonville (Fla.) 
farm _in the South Atlantic League, 
had Felix Mantilla, Milwaukee’s 1956 
utility infielder, working out at second 
base this winter while playing short- 
stop for Caguas in the Puerto Rico 
winter league. 

And the club picked up catcher Carl 
Sawatski, a former Chicago Cub, who 
showed improvement at Toronto, and 
will keep him along with Crandall 
and the veteran, Del Rice. Rice is a 
topnotch receiver but even weaker 
with the bat than Crandall. 

Haney scotehed newspaper specula- 
tion about a three-way shift—Aaron 
from right field to second base, O’Con- 
nell to third base and Mathews to left 
field. The theory was that O’Connell. 
having hit well as a third-baseman 
for the Pirates, might hit again if re- 
stored to his old position. Aaron 
played second base in the minors but 
doesn’t like the spot because he has 
to “think too much” there. Mathews 
has no desire to play the outfield. Both 
went into batting slumps when shifted 
before. 

Haney did admit the possibility of 
returning Lew Burdette to bullpen 
duty if no good relief man turned up. 
Burdette was a very effective stopper 
in 1953. 

So, barring an unexpected deal, the 
Braves must look for improvement in 
the 1956 squad and for whatever help 
may be obtained from the farm sys- 
tem. Haney has said: “We were be- 
low our potential last year at four 
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positions—catching, second base, third 
base and left field.” He referred pri- 
marily to offense. The catchers, Cran- 
dall and Rice, hit .238 and .213 re- 
spectively. The record affords little 
hope of improvement unless Crandall 
takes stock of himself or Sawatski 
proves a find. O’Connell hit .239 and 
one has to look back four years to find 
any hope for betterment. There is an 
off-chance that Mantilla, with the 
opportunity to become a regular at 
second base much sooner than at 
shortstop, might come through. Thom- 
son, in the latter part of the season 
played left field only against left- 
handed pitchers. Wes Covington 
played against righthanders. Thom- 
son was hitting .281 in the middle of 
June and then slid steadily down to a 
.235 finish, Covington, a rookie, hit 
.283. In the Puerto Rico league this 
winter he pounded the ball in great 
style. Like Aaron, he is a natural 
swinger and he could click this year. 

Third base has a good potential. 
Mathews had a frustrating season in 
56. At the time of the All-Star game, 
he was hitting only .239, but finished 
at .272, with 37 home runs. 

The somewhat temperamental kid of 
past years has become a man. Mar- 
riage and fatherhood have changed 
him, He is seriously trying to learn 
all he can about batting and he could 
have his biggest season in 1957. “Eddie 
showed me a competitive spirit and a 
willingness to work to better himself,” 
Haney says. “As things got tougher, he 
improved. I have no worries about 
him. I’m sure he'll come through.” 

There are other chances for im- 
provement. Logan is not apt to repeat 
his mistake, particularly since Man- 
tilla showed that he could do the job. 
Johnny should play better and hit 
better in 1957. He led the league in 
sacrifice bunts and is a valuable man 
in Haney’s style of offense. 

Adcock, the first-baseman, is a po- 
tential home-run champion. Last sea- 
son he had the best home-run per- 
centage in the league, .083 to .080 for 
Duke Snider of Brooklyn, who led the 
league with 43 homers. Adcock tied 
for second with Frank Robinson of 
Cincinnati, each hitting 38. Snider had 
542 times at bat; Robinson, 572; Ad- 
eock, 454. 

Big Joe, streaky as he has been, has 
improved his home-run production 
steadily throughout his career. In 
three seasons at Cincinnati, playing 
the outfield and first base, his homer 
percentages (home runs divided by 
times at bat) were successively .021, 
.025, .034. In four seasons with the 
Braves, playing first base regularly, 
eee averaged .030, .046, .052 and 

Prone to injury because his frozen 
stance and slow reflexes make it hard 
for him to get away from the brush- 
back pitches that his power invites, 
Joe still has not become pitch-shy. 
He may not have to dodge so many 
balls after his famous chase of Ruben 
Gomez, who hit him in the batter’s 
box and again on the base line last 
season at Milwaukee Stadium. 

Perhaps it is expecting too much to 
look for more from a man who won 
the batting championship (.328), but 
Aaron has the potential. Although he 
batted in the No. 4 spot, his 200 hits 
drove in only 93 runs. This total was 
surpassed by seven batsmen in the 
league, all but one of whom had 
fewer than the 609 times at bat 
credited to Henry. Aaron hit .280 as 
a rookie in 1954 and .314 in 1955. He is 
only 22 and bound to improve, not 


only in average but as a clutch hitter 
as well. : 

There also is a big potential for 
overall improvements in_ play, and 
Haney is going after if with practice 
on fundamentals and sharp rebukes 
for delinquencies. 

The games this team threw away 
with sandlot performances in 1956 
could have won the pennant, Aaron 
must haye thought at times that he 
was back with the Indianapolis 
Clowns, The Braves have a tendency 
toward bonehead plays. The memory 
of O'Connell throwing to third base 
to break up a double steal, with the 
runner on the way home, was still 
fresh when Adcock practically ran 
right over Pafko on the baseline in a 
later game and broke up a rally. The 
Braves lost both of those games. 

Some of Milwaukee’s boners have 
been lost in the sequence of events. 
Gene Freese of the Pirates, for in- 
stance, stole the spotlight from Bobby 
Thomson on one occasion. The Braves 
had Thomson on second and another 
runner on first when a pop fly was 
muffed just back of second base. With 
only a prayer, Thomson took off. The 
throw beat him to third by two or 
three strides, but Freese forgot that 
the infield fly rule had removed the 
force, so he tagged the base instead 
of the runner and his boner wiped 
out Thomson's. 

Another time Aaron doubled with 
none out. When the next batter hit a 
long fly, Henry went halfway to third 
base and stood watching the ball be- 
ing caught. Then he had to return to 
second instead of being able to take 
third. That boner was wiped out by 
a subsequent hit. 

Missed signals are routine and often 
good for a laugh instead of a groan. 
Jack Dittmer’s lapse on a hit-and-run 
play resulted in a stolen base for 
lumbering Frank Torre, the only one 
of his first big-league season. Coving- 
ton missed a take sign and hit a game- 
winning home run. 

Throws to the wrong base were 
fairly common, too. Dittmer, subbing 
at second base one day, was so eager 
to nip a runner at home that he for- 
got to make the double play that 
would have retired the side. And in a 
crucial game against the Dodgers at 
Milwaukee, with the score tied, pitch- 
er Gene Conley threw to first base 
instead of second after giving an in- 
tentional walk to set up a double 
play. 

It is at running the bases, however, 
that the Braves really exhibit their 
genius. They've had a man (Aaron) 
go back for a cap that blew off be- 
tween bases and so fail to score when 
an outfielder booted the ball. They've 
had a man (Pafko) round first on a 
single and get picked off by a throw 
from center field while jogging back. 

They've had men (O’Connell and 
Logan) so engrossed in watching an 
outfielder chase a ball that went 
through a rival infielder that they for- 
got to run, and one became the third 
out before the other could get home 
with a run, They’ve even had run- 
ners (O’Connell and Mathews) col- 
lide while going in opposite directions 
on the baseline. 

The Milwaukee team, with all of 
its ability, has lacked the toughness 
which a champion must have. The 
reason lies in its easy success, The 
team that was shifted to Milwaukee 
in 1953 was loaded with untried and 
unproved players and had perhaps the 
cheapest payroll in the league. Six 
men had never appeared in a major- 


league game; four had not put in a 
full season; several others had yet to 
establish themselyes. These added up 
to half of the playing roster. 

An unusual number of this green 
crew made good, and part of the 
credit must go to the remarkable lift 
that the players got from the wild en- 
thusiasm and fierce loyalty of big 
home crowds—a yast change from the 
Boston atmosphere. The team played 
over its head. Picked for the second 
division, the Braves were pennant 
contenders until mid-season and fin- 
ished second. Salaries went up, sub- 
stantial gifts and side money were 
showered on the players. The three 
2,000,000 attendance seasons that fol- 
lowed helped the players get. more 
raises. They prospered too easily. 

But the Braves, flushed by un- 
expected success and wealth, were not 
tough enough, in 1954, to face the hard 
facts of life and continue undisturbed, 
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For a time they looked like winners. 
They had surged from ue peries 
nly three off the pace by 

back to an of 22 games, hat was the 
at aimnine streak of their four years 
beet eae. They were irresistible, 
te josive. Bach day produced a Bev 
ue They had the momentum na 
cee ‘; a pennant-bound club rolling. 
See they had an open prt 
home and, instead of getting a aay 
oe with their families, they had. a 
q flying trip to Toronto. 
make. 8 ty B exhibition game, per- 
haps it would not have taken the edge 
off the team; but the players knew 
that they were making the trip be- 
cause the Perinis were interested 
in Canadian construction contracts. 
There was resentful talk in the club- 


house about “a ditch-digging expedi- 
tion.” After the team came home, it 
made only eight runs in the next five 
games, lost four and fell seven games 
behind New York and five behind 
Brooklyn, with only 36 left to play. 

What might haye happened in 1955 
under ordinary circumstances one can 
only speculate (restrained by the ex- 
ample of 1956), but the Dodgers got 
off to an unprecedented start and ran 
away with the pennant. 

That made 1956 “the year.” Perini 
put the team and its manager right on 
the spot the night before the opening 
game in Milwaukee. At the Elks 
club’s annual baseball dinner, he pre- 
dicted a pennant, after a casual in- 
quiry of Grimm which made the 
manager go along, perhaps willingly. 

Once more, with the victory in their 
hands, the Braves were not tough 
enough, Pitching and hitting both 
faded in the clutch. From September 
6, when they left home for the pen- 
nant run, to the end of the season, 
they won 11 and lost ten. Burdette, 
who had compiled a 2.38 earned-run 
average up to September 6, had 5.28 
for the rest of the season: Buhl, with 
3.12 up to that date, had 5.09 the rest 
of the way. 

Now 1957 is “the year,’ and maybe 
this team has been toughened enough 
by the experience of 1956 to fulfill its 
destiny. Quinn thinks the club is 
good enough as it stands. That is why 
he has not been willing to make deals 
on other clubs’ terms for the mere 
chance of improvement. 

Manager Haney thinks so, too. He 
wishes that the players somehow 
could show the fans how hard they 
are tryng—‘I know how much they 
want to win, but they look too non- 
chalant from the stands.’ And he 
wishes he could find a leadoff man 
who would get on base oftener— 
“Then Aaron, Mathews and Adcock 
would have more chances to drive in 
runs,” 

But he is confident the club can win 
as it is “with hard work.” 

“With the experience of last year,” 
he said, “with the entire nation pull- 
ing for us and the wonderful reaction 
of the Milwaukee fans who met us at 
the airport on our return from St. 
Louis after losing, I think it would 
take a man with a heart of stone not 
to have the determination to bring a 
winner to these wonderful people.” 

The players think they can win the 
pennant. “Good enough to win?” was 
the comment of pitcher Ernie John- 
son, the club’s player representative. 
“Doggone right! What happened, the 
fact that we got so close and missed 
that $10,000, is going to make this 
club tougher. We should have won 
it and we're all aware of it.” 

“We've got the stuff to win it,” Hd- 
die Mathews said. “I think it’s the 
best club in the league. Losing like 
we did is going to do us good. I think 
we'll get clicking earlier this year 
and not let up.” 

What about showing more spirit? 
Did the team need a sparkplug? 
“Well,” Eddie said, “I didn’t use to 
think much of talk like that, but I’m 
beginning to believe it.” 

Most important of all, the fans 
think this club can win. The rush for 
season tickets this year was the great- 
est ever. People discovered last year 
that holding season seats was the only 
assurance of World Series tickets. And 
Milwaukee fans expect to get to see 
the World Series this time. 
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cently that Jackie Moreland, the 

heavily and somewhat illegally 
recruited basketball player (see our 
story on page 16), could not com- 
pete for North Carolina State, it was 
as if a signal had gone up for all 
other colleges to go after the boy 
again. It amounted to, in our view, 
a shocking sneer of cynicism, 

It didn’t matter that the tall boy 
had just been raked through the 
temptations and pressures of a re- 
cruitment assault. It didn’t matter 
that he had pledged attendance at 
four schools, and, for one reason or 
another, had had to renege on his 
word. It didn’t matter that for NC 
State’s alleged crimes the boy had 
had to take the brunt of the sen- 
tence, if not the guilt. It didn’t even 
matter that Jackie Moreland, still a 
minor, was already a confused, dis- 
illusioned, tampered, tainted boy. 
What did matter was that a valuable 
basketball talent had been dumped 
onto the marketplace again, and as 
such was perfectly fair game for the 
hungry hawkers and hustlers who 
buy athletes for colleges. 

You would have thought that by 
now the people who run our college 
athletic programs would have learned something about 
the consequences of uncontrolled recruiting of strong- 
bodied boys. The basketball fix scandal of 1951, if it 
brought home any lesson at all, taught our colleges, at 
the expense of some 25 boys-turned-criminals, that if 
an athlete is encouraged and pressured and pushed to 
take a bribe to go to school—and that’s all it is—it is 
a frighteningly easy step for him to take a similar bribe 
from a gambler or fixer to “shave” points or even to 
“dump” a game. 

But they haven't learned. When a brilliant young 
runner like Jon Arnett lost half a season of eligibility 
(as if he were half guilty) because his school, USC, 
gave him money he wasn’t entitled to, people moaned 
not for the boy and what had been done to him, but 
for the crimp in the football fortunes of the Trojans. 
Isn’t it too bad, people said. Now USC can't get to the 
Rose Bowl. 

When Wilt Chamberlain, who probably holds the 


Weer the NCAA decided re- 


record for pursuit by recruiters, an- 
nounced that he had decided to go to 
Kansas U., there was a flood of 
clever and cutting remarks about 
how much loot he must have col- 
lected for making his choice. After 
all, the talk went, with 100 schools 
bidding for him, it had to be quite a 
haul—salary, car, clothes and who 
knows what else. 

What has been done to these boys 
is conveniently described as busi- 
ness, not crime—as padding an in- 
come tax return or an insurance 
claim is business. But uncontrolled 
recruiting, with its 
consequences, is a criminal activity, 
for which our colleges and their 
pursuit of big-time athletics (and 
its financial rewards) must be held 
responsible. A boy who has been 
invited to take money under the 
table has been taught to cheat. A 
boy who has been told he can collect 
a new Car as a gift if he’ll keep it 
quiet has been taught to lie. A boy 
who has been encouraged to accept 
money for a non-existent campus 
job has been taught to steal. 

This is the work the colleges do 
when they decide that putting to- 
gether a winning team is the all- 
important goal. For the crimes involved in such 
pursuits, someone must pay. And all too often it is 
the boy. 

To punish NC State for its reported crimes, the 
NCAA ruled that the schoo! could not compete in post- 
season tournaments for four years, and fined it $5,000 
—an inconsequential amount to big-drawing State 
tan can get it back anyway if it is able to resist 

ptation and keep Moréland on Saxspus as a non- 
playing scholarship student. But Jackie has been for- 
bidden to participate in the ene activity in which 
is good enough to rise above the crowd, ch he 

Jackie's father, a man also confused and hurt hy the 
mess, indicated the price a recruited boy must pay 
“Jackie’s ashamed to come home and face bis. paps 8 
the father said. : 

This boy—like all the oiners wha get ¢aught in the 
harsh grinding pressure of recruitment—is marked. 
It is not a very pleasant thought. 
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